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THE TROUT BROOK 


After the long dreary winter has passed, 
and the March floods have subsided, the 
brooks that were swollen and muddy, be- 
come clear and flow with a more quiet cur- 
rent. At this time the trout fisher, and the 
country boy alike, are in their glory. The 
country youth, with a handful of earth- 
worms, a lithe sapling, a few yards of line, 
and two or three hooks, seeks the brook-side, 
and casts his baited hook gently upon the 
water, near the side of some moss-grown 
boulder. He slyly works the bait to the base 
of the rock, where, to the uninitiated, no 
signs of fish appear. The lad knows better— 
as a rush, a tug, and a flash of a speckled 
beauty in the air attests. 

The fly angler, scorning this simple mode 
of fishing, prepares, with care and skill, the 
gaudy or the sombre-colored fly, as may best, 
in his experience or judgment, lure the cov- 
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| overhanging bough. 


eted game to his hook. Arriving at the 
brook, the fisherman carefully adjusts his rod 
and reel, and attaches the flies (a number of 
which he carries in his hat-band) and adroitly 
casts his line; avoiding a too near approach 
to the stream, the flies are skillfully dropped 
upon the water, as if brushed from some 
The wary fish is de- 
ceived, and darts from its hiding place be- 
neath some log or boulder, or out of a 
hole in the bank; it gorges the hook and is 
‘‘ played,” and landed with all the grace 
that becomes a skillful angler. 

The old adage of the trout fisherman: “ If 
you want to see the fish, don’t let the fish see 
you,” appears to be fully understood by the 
fisherman depicted in the engraving. Ob- 
serve how cautiously he moves himself to 
the edges of the great slippery rock, that no 
shadow or sight of him may disturb the 
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well-fed, gamy fish that’ may lurk in the 
quiet pool, and which, if captured by a su- 
perior skill, will render the catcher as well as 
caught, objects of admiration to the fellow 
fishermen. No more agreeable day can be 
passed by the sportsman than in fishing in 
‘*The Trout Brook in April.” A few years 
ago it seemed that trout-fishing could only 
be enjoyed by those who could afford to visit 
those parts of the country that still remain 
as a ‘* Wilderness.” Thanks to the efforts of 
the U. S. Fish Commissioners of the several 


| States, many of the exhausted streams have 
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been abundantly restocked with trout. If 
the taking of the fish is restricted by judicious 
laws, there seems no doubt that trout-fish- 
ing, regarded as the highest form of the 
angler’s sport, may be within reach of all 
who care to indulge init. Besides this it will 
add largely to the food supplies of the country. 
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Suggestions for the Season. 
os 
“Well Begun.... Half Done,’’ 

is true of most kinds of farm work. Previously 
well considered plans, and a good ready, with seed, 
implements, teams, harness, etc, so as to strike 
right into the work in hand, are large elements of 
success. We know some farmers who are always 
complaining of *‘bad luck,’’ poor soil, unfavorable 
seasons, etc. We have seen them start from the 
breakfast table at 6% to 7 o’clock, and frequently 
the sun climbs half up the meridian before the 
teams and other working apparatus, are all got to- 
gether, and then, very often there is a missing link, 
or bolt, or screw.—Thinking, planning, arranging 
beforehand, taking time by the forelock, are just 
as important to the tillers of the soil, as to the 
man in any other business. Active spring work is 
upon us, or close at hand; be all ready to strike 
the most effective blows at the very start: ‘‘ Well 
begun—half done.” 


oe 





A ** Diagnosis’? of the Crops. 

The first thing a pbysician does when called to a 
patient, is to make a careful ‘‘diagnosis’’ of the 
case, that is, to examine all sources and causes of 
the ailment, its manifestations, etc., and then de- 
cide what is to be done. Every one having a field 
of wheat, rye, grass—of-any crop in the ground 
over winter—should now make a diagnosis of the 
condition of every part of each field. If the grow- 
ing crop of grain or grass is good in every part, that 
will be a satisfaction. If any fields, or parts of 
fields make a sickly or stunted show, the trouble 
most likely comes from one of two causes :—the 
plants may have ‘‘ wet feet,’’ or they may be starv- 
ing. In the former case surgery is needed; in the 
latter, food, or medicine in the form of stimulants, 
that is a top-dressing of fertilizers. See the two 
items on ‘‘Making Land Dry,”’ and ‘‘Top Dressing.”’ 





Feeding Plants at the Surftace— 


Top-Dressing. ™ 


If the “diagnosis,” referred to above, shows 
that if winter grains, meadows, pastures or lawns 
need artificial food, or stimulants, we must resort 
to top-dressing, since we can not now disturb the 
soil. Well-rotted yard-manure scattered fipely over 
growing grain and grass, uniformly, or more on 
poorer portions and less on vigorous portions, so 
as to even off the field, will always tell well, 
especially if this be done in time for the rains to 
wash the manure into the soil. It may be done at 
any time while the grass or grain plants are small, 
but the earlier the better, so as to receive more 
washing-in showers. Guano hasa similar effect, but 
being caustic it should be finely divided and well 
scattered, and if possible be applied just before a 
coming rain. The same of unleached ashes, or 
German potash salts. 


pend upon the wants of the soil, and the available 
supply of fertilizers. Of ashes, use 20 to 40 bushels 
per acre, as needed. A mixture of guano with fine 
bone-dust, or superphosphate and potash salts, is 
a good top-dressing for grain or grass, especially 
the former: 100 Ibs. to 250 Ibs. per acre, according 
to the poverty of the soil. Some leading manu- 
facturers prepare and advertise special mixtures 
for different crops. Application of any of the 
above top-dressings on any but the richest soil, 
will generally bring back far more than the cost 
the first season, and contribute much to the future 
fertility of the soil.—The caution needed is, avoid 
killing grain or grass plants with caustic manures. 
a a ae 
Crops Suffer from ‘** Wet Feet.” 


Next to lack of nourishment (plant food), in the 
soil, both grain and grass, and other cultivated 


The amount of manure per | 
39 | acre, or of guano (50 to 200 lbs. per acre), will de- | 
..141 Rows, long, in the Gardenl43 | 
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crops, in field and garden, trees and Senin tes 
cluded, all suffer from standing in soils that hold 
too much water. Spade a hole a foot deep, and if 
it contains water four days after a rainfall, plants 
in that soil will suffer more or less from “ wet feet,” 
Water standing in the soil keeps it cold and clammy: 
it prevents the entrance of air to act upon the ie 
ments contained, and fit them for plant food: it 
often keeps iron salts in a poisonous form. Let 
all dead furrows and their outlets be carefully 
cleaned now with spadeor hoe. Anhour’s work of 
this kind may add twenty to forty bushels or more 
to the yield of a field. If any soil, ina whole field 
or in any part of it, is wet from holding its own 
catch of rain, or from water flowing or soaking 
from a higher to lower levels, and it is not under- 
drained, it is best to run deep double or triple 
plowed furrows through it, down the grade, to car- 
ry off excess of water in rainy weekg, and then 
at harvest run the mowers and reapers parallel with 
these open ditches. 


Wers in- 
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Where and How to 
tilizers. 


Apply Fer. 


It is often difficult to decide—for barn-yard or 
stable manures, or for any artificial fertilizer— 
whether to put it in the hill or broadcast it; and 
whether to apply it on the surface, or bury it deep- 
ly. Here isa hint ortwo. If not strong enough 
to injure the first tender roots, a little manure pear 
at hand gives the plant a good send off, like nour- 
ishing food to the young calf or other animal; the 
aftergrowth is nich better if the young animal or 
plant is not dwarfed by imperfect and insufficient 
diet. Therefore, drilling innocuous Hand fertil- 
izers in with the seed is useful, as is putting some 
well-rotted manure or leached ashes into hills of 
corn, potatoes, indeed with all planted seeds.—But 
there are good reasons for distributing most of the 
manures or fertilizers all through the soil, and as 
deeply as the plant roots can possibly penetrate. 
The growth and vigor of all plants or crops depend 
chiefly upon a good supply of strong roots that 
stretch out far, and thus gather food over the widest 
extent of soil. If a flourishing stalk of corn, 
grain, or grass, be carefully washed, so as to leave 
all its roots or rootlets attached, there will be found 


,& wonderful mass of hundreds and even thousands 


of roots to any plant, and they extend off a long 
distance, frequently several feet—the farther the 
better, to collect more food and moisture. Put 
some manure or fertilizer in place two feet away 
from a corn or potato hill, or from almost any 
plant, and a large mass of roots will go out in 
that direction. So if we mix manures or fertil- 
izers well through the whole soil, they attract 
these food-seeking roots to a greater distance ; 
and they thus come in contact with more of the 
food already in the soil, and find more moisture in 
dry weather. A deeply stirred soil, with manure at 
the bottom, develops water-pumping roots below 
the reach of any ordinary drouth, and the crops 
keep right on growing—all the more rapidly on ac- 
count of the helpful sun’s rays that would scorch 
a plant not reaching a deep reservoir of moisture. 


—_=o 


A Crop of Roots. 


MANGELS AND SuGAR BEETS are most valuable as 
afarm crop. For these the ground needs to be 
prepared this month. A loose friable soil is best 
suited to mangels, but they can be grown with 
profit in all good farming soils. All root crops re- 
quire deep culture that the roots may meet with no 
obstruction to their downward growth. If the soil 
is new and rich, no fertilizer will be needed, other- 
wise manure should be applied. Nothing is better 
than thoroughly rotted stable manure, but if this is 
not at hand use bone dust, superphosphate or gu- 
ano, sown on the surface, and after plowing, har- 
rowed in. The rows should be far enough apart to 
admit of horse cultivation, or from 24 to 30 inches, 
the plants being thinned to 8 inches in the rows. 
The best time to sow mangels in the latitude of 
New York is from May Ist to the 15th, before corn 
is planted. Among the best varieties are ‘‘Webb’s 
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Mammoth” (red), and “North” and “ Kinver’s 
Globe,” both yellow sorts. 

Tornips—A similar soil and treatment are re- 
quired for turnips. The Swedes or Ruta Bagas 
should be sown from the end of May until the last 
of June, and the strap-leaved sorts from July Ist to 
the middle of August. 

CarroTs require well prepared land; they are sown 
from the beginning to the end of May, in rows two 
feet apart, and the plants thinned to six inches. The 
“Long Orange” variety is among the best. One 
strong offset to root crops has been the lack of 
proper winter storage, but now cellars and pits are 
easily provided and this should not deter any from 
making roots a part of the regular rotation of crops. 

oe 


Spring Wheat. 

This first field crop to be sown in spring, should 
go into the ground as early as thorough and proper 
working of the ground will permit. The ‘thorough 
and proper working”’ of the soil means a good 
deal. The plowing should not be done when the 
furrow slices of sticky soil shine as they are turned, 
lest it afterwards dry into hard clods. Plowing the 
soil before it will crumble as turned is a serious 
mistake. Besides having a mellow soil, it should 
be naturally rich enough to grow at least 20 bushels 
per acre, or else enough manure used to secure 
this. Much time and strength are wasted in plow- 
ing and harvesting wheat which an application of 
manure would make profitable. This remark holds 
good in other parts of the farm than the wheat field. 


—-_ 


Seeding to Clover, 


Our best success has been in scattering the seed 
over growing wheat, on a cool morning early in 
April, when an inch depth of frost opens the 
ground in cracks into which the seed falls and is 
lightly covered by the thawing earth. Both this 
and the wheat, but especially the clover, are usually 
benefited by a broadcast sowing of ground plaster 
in May. So marked is this sometimes, that one can 
write his name in large letters with plaster sowing, 
and the letters will be distinctly visible in the more 
luxurious green, when the clover plants, at first 
protected from the sun by the wheat plants, have a 
chance for full growth, after the wheat is cut. The 
experience of many who raise much clover is, that 
a good catch is most certain, if the seed is not sown 
until the soil is warm and mellow. The clover 
starts into growth at once and strong plants are 
quickly obtained. The chief danger of delay is 
that the still feebly rooted plants may be caught by 
dry, hot weather and killed. While plaster is a 
good top-dressing for clover on most soils, if one’s 
own experience or that of his near neighbors does 
not indicate this, other light top-dressings may 
be useful—some soluble fertilizer, as superphos- 
phate or muriate of potash. Clover responds 
to any attentions of this kind, and makes a good 
return in the mass of foliage and rich material it 
gathers from the soil and air—material that, when 
plowed in, richly prepares the soil for other crops. 


The M 
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ilech Cows. 


Those to “‘come in’? soon should be watched, | 


and the udder bathed with cold water on the first 
appearance of heat or hardness. If any trouble 
With the udder occurs at calving, it is best to let 
the calf nurse—otherwise remove the offspring at 
once, and feed it by hand. The importance of 
raising calves from superior cows only can not be 
too strongly enforced. By a constant selection of 
the best the dairy may be greatly improved. It is 
not well to turn the cattle out to grass at the first 
appearance of green in the pastures. The change 
from dry hay to green food should be a gradual one. 


—_— 


Take Good Care of the Horses. 


If at work, they need a regular allowance of 
grain. If worked hard, ten quarts of ground corn 
and oats mixed will not be too much. The hay 
may be cut and moistened, and the feed mixed 
With it. Such a ration is not over bulky, and con- 
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horse in good trim. At this season the coat begins 
to loosen, and the skin is irritable. When much 
so, it may be corrected by giving daily, for a week, 
an ounce of equal parts of Sulphur and Cream of 
Tartar. Good grooming with soft brush and blunt 
curry-comb is decidedly useful. Everything about 
the stable should be kept neat and clean, as the 
warm weather approaches. Turn brood mares 
loose into a box stall as foaling time approaches. 
They should receive gentle treatment, as this is 
likely to influence the disposition of the colt. 
————— 


Save and Care for the Pigs. 


For many years past no spring season has found 
so few swine in the country in proportion to the 
coming wants. Owing to the scarcity and high 
price of corn, and the demand for hog products at 
figures far above average years, the last hog, grown 
and half grown, that could be got into anything 
near a fit condition to be slaughtered, has been sent 
to market. It is reported that a good many breed- 
ing sows have gone into the barrel and lard paus. 
This being the case, with the probability that the 


markets of this country and elsewhere will be | 


cleared up and nearly bare of pork, bacon, hams, 
and lard before next winter, makes it important to 
look well after the pigs ; to see that not once is lost 


for want of care and protection until warm settled | 


weather arrives ; also to give the young porkers a 
good start and continuous vigorous growth by lib- 
eral feeding; also to do all that can be done to 
multiply the number. The foreign demand for hog 
products is always large, and 10 lbs. of corn, when 
converted into 1 lb. of pork or lard, is transported 
at one-tenth the cost. . 

aS tt amigas 

The Sheep. 


As a good rule, it is safest to have lambs dropped 
after the weather is warm and settled in May. But 
the constantly growing demand for ‘‘ Spring lamb ”’ 
in all cities and large villages, and the high price 
paid for it has led many farmers to provide ex- 
tra conveniences, warm yards, etc., and have lambs 
dropped as early as March, and even in February. 
The extra care required is usually fully repaid by 
the higher prices obtained. If the ewes dropping’ 
the early lambs are to be sold for mutton, it is best 
to push them forward by good feeding to be ready 
for the butcher in June; and the same of wethers 
designed for market. The carrying and growth of 
a heavy fleece make extra feeding necessary to 
their being in good flesh immediately after shear- 
ing. If the warmer weather produces many ticks, 
the sheep may need a dip in tobacco water, or in 
one of the “dips’’ sold by trustworthy dealers. 








ae 
Sundry Seasonable Hints. 
Swine, despite their reputation, are clean ani- 


mals, and flourish best in clean pens. Give them 
pens large enough, and they will of their own ac- 


| cord leave droppings by themselves, and not in all 
| parts of the pen. Let breeding sows have “ nests ”’ 


| of chaff or very finely cut straw. 


A board or any 
timber projecting 8 or 10 inches from the side of 
the pen, 6 or 8 inches up from the floor or ground, 
will prevent the pigs from being crushed to death 
against the enclosure when the sow lies down. 
Generous feed to the dam, adds to: the nourishing 
milk for the litter, and gives them a good start. 
See item on “Saving Pigs” above. 

PouTry repay any corn given them. Layers must 
have material to make eggs out of—some meat or 
meat scraps are needed until they can find plenty 
of insects; sitting hens need clean nests. A spring 
white-washing of the whole interior of the poultry- 
house, and the roosts and nest boxes, is of great 
advantage. Supply the softest hay or straw in 
nests, and if infested by vermin, cleanse with 
kerosene or crude petroleum. 

MACHINERY of all kinds used upon the farm 
should be inspected and all repairs made before the 
time for spring work begins. An hour spent in 
mending in March saves a more valuable hour in 
the busy months that follow. 
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The First Thing to Do Now, 


And the very first, if not already attented to, is to 
secure all the SEED, wanted or likely to be wanted, 
before midsummer, for the field, or the garden, or 
flower bed. The plowing, and the harrowing, and 
the cultivating will be labor lost if there is not 
enough Goon seed. If on the average only three 
vigorous stalks of any crop grow well where four 
might grow, that is, a loss of 25 per cent, as other 
work and expenses are the same fora full crop as 
for a 75 per cent one; and this lost 25 per cent is 
where the real profit comes in, because 50 to 75 per 
cent of almost all crops is eaten up by the ex- 
penses. If one seed out of four is not healthful 
enough to send up the most vigorous plant, it helps 
the 25 per cent loss.—If one has all needed seed, 
let it be immediately tested, as noted on page 158, 
or by the simpler process noted on page 150, which 
was written before receiving Mr. Tracy’s article. 
If any seed is to be bought, order it now, 
not only to test it in time, as there is much 
poor seed this year, but especially because seed 
dealers will soon all be overcrowded with orders, 
and many will run out of the best quality 
of perhaps just the seed one may want. If 
uncertain where to get seed, turn to the adver- 
tising pages, and send at onée for the catalogues 
of one or more dealers. - The cards of a large num- 
ber of the best seed dealers throughout the coun- 
try will be found ; we admit no oné we would not 
buy of ourselves. Finally, no one is now living so 
remote, that he can not get pretty good sized lots of 
seed by mail, at small expense. One cent an ounce 
pays the carriage 4,000 miles or more, if there be 
any point that far distant from any other point. 


eget» > 8 
What is to be done in the Orchard? 


The hints given on page 93 last month, are for 
the most part equally applicable now. On many 
farms there are old trees, the fruit of which is only 
fit for the pigs, that by grafting would in a few 
years be productive of excellent fruit. There is 
nothing about grafting that a manor a boy who can 
use a jack-knife without cutting his fingers, can 
not perform. There is no secret about it, though 
those travelling grafters who go about the country, 
would make one think so. The various works on 
fruit culture describe the operation; those who 
have the back volumes will find it deseribed in April, 
1877, and that number can be purchased separately 
at this office. Grafts can be had by mail from any 
of the leading nurseries. Having the stock (the 
old tree), and the grafts, the work may be done 
without other tools than those at hand. The wound 
must be covered with grafting wax, directions for 
making which are given in the books and in the 
paper referred to. If any branches of fruit-trees 
have been broken by storms or the weight of snow, 
saw off the stub that may be left close to the trunk 
or to the branch from which it starts, and cover 
the wound with paint, unless grafting wax is at 
hand. There are many places about the farm, es- 
pecially near the barns and out-buildings where a 
fruit tree may be planted ; such a tree may often be 
of use in affording shade to the poultry-house, ice- 
house, or dairy building, and at the same time af- 
ford acceptable fruit. Peach trees may occupy 
such places. See article elsewhere on fruit culture. 


OO Ol ro 
Grape Vines and Currant Bushes, 


There is not # farm on this broad continent upon 
which there might not be an abundance of grapes 
or, except in the extreme South, currants in plenty. 
By ‘“‘abundance”’ and “plenty” we do not mean a 
dish at dessert now and then, but as many as are 
desired three times a day and all that the children 
want when they are hungry between meals. Weeds 
occupy the fence rows, just where vines might 
grow, and if the cost of trellises is an item of im- 
portance, there are on every farm, sheds and other 
buildings against which many vines can be trained. 
Pruning is the great bug-bear. Nothing is simpler, 
when once explained, than the proper pruning 
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See 





of a grape vine. Our present object is to get the 
vines planted—the pruning we will look out for 
later. If it is not desired to make a small vine- 
yard, then take advantage of whatever affords a 
support. The sides of barns, sheds, and other 
out-buildings, fences, the back stoop of the house, 
and even the front veranda, if not occupied by or- 
namental climbers. Wherever there is room, plant 
a vine every 8 feet. ‘‘ What shall we plant ?”’ will, 
of course, be asked. When the question was put 
to us at random twenty years ago, we answered 
“* Concord ;”’ and now, if we must answer without 
reference to any particular locality, we must say 
**Concord.”’ As we cultivate some fifty or sixty 
varieties, we are well aware that there are many 
better grapes. We are also well aware that there 
is no one of the lot that may be set down anywhere 
and be so sure to give fruit as the ‘“‘Coucord.”” We 
advise the inexperienced, whatever others they may 
plant, to let a share of their vines be ‘‘Concord.”’ 
When we come to others, there is a long list: The 
Southern States have their peculiar varieties, which 
do better there than any others. ‘ Wilder,” 
“ Barry,” ‘‘ Delaware,”’ “‘ Creveling,’’ and where it 
succeeds, the ‘‘Catawba,’’ are all old sorts and 
good. The newer ones are so many that we must 
refer to the catalogues. Whatever the variety, at 
planting, cut back the stem so as to leave but three 
buds; when the shoots from these have fairly 
started, break off all but the strongest one and 


keep this, as it grows, tied to a stake 5 or 6 feet | 
If it grows taller than the stake, let it go as | 


high. 
it will. Currants are so acceptable in hot weather 
and so useful for jelly, that one is not likely to 
have too many. Plant them 6 feet apart, not against 
a fence, but where they can be reached on all sides, 
and allow three or four main stems to grow. The 
** Versailles’? and ‘‘ White Grape”’ are among the 
best; the new ‘ Fay’s Prolific’? very promising. 
‘ a 
Make an Asparagus Bed. 

Asparagus is as easily raised as anything that 
grows in the garden, and yet it is comparatively 
rare to find it upon the farmer’s table. The reason 
may be that much nonsense has been published 
about the difficulties of raising it, and that we have 
to wait two or three years for the full maturity of 
the plant. It is true that a full crop will not be 
given in less than three years, but when the bed is 
once made, the job is done for a dozen or twenty 
If made this spring, there will be one year 
the less to wait. Any good well-drained soil that 
will bear corn is suitable for Asparagus. Putina 
half-cord of manure for every four square rods of 
ground. Work it in thoroughly. Set out one-year- 
old plants, in rows four feet apart, and two feet in 
the row. They cag be Kept clean then wiih the 
harrow or cultivator. It should have cultivation 
once in two weeks, through the growing season. 
Cover the bed with manure in the fall, and fork it 
under in thespring. Cultivate thoroughly through 
the second season and top-dress as before. The 
second season a few stalks may be cut in April and 
May, but there should be no close cutting until the 
third year, and this should not be continued later 
than the middle of June. The plants must have 
time to grow, and recuperate in midsummer, or 
the bed will soon fail. The secret of large fine 
Asparagus is abundant manure, applied in the fall 
every season, thorough cultivation until the tops 
prevent, and stopping the cutting by the middle 
of June. The blanched Asparagus that is so pop- 
ular in some markets, is secured by covering the 
beds with sea-weed, straw, or other mulch. It is 
poor stuff in comparison with the long, green, 
tender shoots that have had the full benefit of the 
sunlight on arich soil. The leading varieties are 
the ‘Colossal’? and ‘‘ Defiance,’”? and are adver- 
tised by the seedsmen and other dealers each spring. 


years. 


a: > 
English Beans. 
Several very distinct plants are in cultivation 
under the name of Bean. The English, or Broad 
Bean, the Common Garden or Kidney Bean, the 


Lima and the Asparagus Beans, belonging not only 
to different species, but to three different genera. 


| 





THE ENGLIsH BEAN (Faba) differs from the com- 
mon kinds, not only in the erect growth of the 
plant, and the large size and shape of the seeds, 
but in being very hardy. While the common kinds 
are exceedingly tender, this is not injured by frost, 
and endures cold much better than heat. In this 


country they are seldom grown, save by those who | 


have been accustomed to them abroad. Our seeds- 
men keep a few varieties, of which ‘“‘ Early Maza- 
gan’’ is the earliest. Plant at the earliest possible 
time in spring, dropping the seeds four inches 
apart, in drills, and covering two inches deep, or 
by dibbling them in singly. When the lower pods 
begin to set, the top of the plant is to be pinched 
out. Hot weather soon stops their growth, and 
the plants are apt to be infested by a black louse. 


a 


Beets For the Garden. 


Those who only know the long late ‘* Blood 
Beet,” have yet to learn the. difference in beets. 


| As soon as any part of the garden can be worked, 


| a sowing of early beets should be made. 


Select a 


light soil if possible, and manure it well; make the 


rows a foot apart, sow the seed thickly, at least 2 
inches deep, and press down the soil firmly with a 
light roller, or pat it down with the hoe. The 
earliest varieties are the ‘‘ Egyptian,” and ‘ Blood 
Turnip.’’ The “ Bassano”? is not quite so early, or 
so fine grained, though good. The thick sowing is 
advised in order to have a plenty of young beets at 
thinning ; when two or three inches high, thin to 


| 4 to 6 inches in the row, saving those that are pulled 





| 





out to be used as “greens.”” Many prefer them 
even to spinach. It is well to sow seed for a suc- 
cession, once in two weeksup toJuly. The “‘ Blood 
Turnip ’’ is so much superior to any of the large 
beets, that we prefer it for winter use. For this 
purpose the seed should not be sown before the 
middle of June, else they will grow stringy. 
ee 
Caulifiower, Broccoli, and Brussels 
Sprouts. 


Except the cauliflower, these rélatives of the 
cabbage are little known in this country, and that is 
seldom grown except by regular gardeners. Suc- 
cess depends upon good seed and rich land. The 
treatment is in all respects that mentioned for cab- 





bages. As with cabbages there are early and late | 


sorts. Early kinds can only now be had by procur- 
ing plants; the late varieties may be sown when 
the late cabbage seed is put in. We have had good 
results from ‘‘Nonpariel’’ and ‘‘Algiers.”’ ‘‘Vietch’s 
Autumn Giant,’’ a new variety, is highly recom- 
mended by a friend who has tried it. 

Broccoli, so popular in England, is rare with us. 
In general appearance it is like the cauliflower, but 
is sometimes purple ; it is more hardy, but is re- 
garded as somewhat less delicate. Cultivation in 
all respects the same. The ‘“‘ White ” and “ Purple 
Cape,” and ‘‘ Walcheren,”’ are the principal sorts. 

Brussels Sprouts, may be described as a tall cab- 
bage stump, thickly studded with little Savoy cab- 
bages, the size of pullet’s eggs, and with a small 
crown of leaves at the top. These little cabbages 
are the part eaten, though the top leaves, after they 
have been frozen, are edible. In taste Brussels 
sprouts closely resemble Savoy cabbages, and as a 
much larger supply of Savoys may be raised from 
the same space, it is not worth while to grow 
the sprouts, save as a curious variety. The sow- 
ing and culture is in all respects like late cabbages. 

Cabbages, Early and Late. 

Very early cabbages are rarely met with in the 
farm-garden. Market gardeners and others who raise 
the earliest, grow the plants by sowing the seed in 
September, and keeping them in a dormant condi- 
tion through the winter by setting-them closely in 
a cold-frame. These are advertised by seedsmen 
as “Cold Frame Cabbage Plants,’ and may usually 
be had at any time during the present month. 
Those who wish the earliest cabbages, if they have 
not raised plants in a hot-bed, can purchase them. 
They should have very rich soil, be set in rows 





two feet apart, with the plants every 18 inches in the 
row, and have frequent hoeing. If early plants can 
not be obtained, the next best thing is to sow seeds 
of some early variety, in a well-prepared bed in the 
open ground, and as soon as the plants are large 
enough, set them out as above.’ Numeroug varie. 
ties are given in the catalogues and one is puzzled 
what to select. For general use there is none bet- 
ter than the ‘‘ Early Winningstadt.” - There are 
earlier kinds, but for good size, hardiness, ang reli- 
ability, especially in not very rich soil, the general 
testimony is in its favor. It may be sown later ag 
a winter cabbage, but some larger variety is preferreq 
for keeping. For family use, the Savoy cabbages 
are superior to all others, as they have a marrow. 
like richness not found in the Drumhead kinds, 
As a general thing, they are not so large as the 
others, but we advise those who have not tried 
them, to make a part of their sowing for winter of 
the Savoys. Near New York City, the seeds of late 
kinds are sown early in May, and the plants are set 
out about the middle of July. Among the Savoy’s 
are the ‘ American,’’ and ‘‘ Drumhead Savoy.” 
Of the common kinds, “‘ Flat Dutch ” and “ Bergen 
Drumhead’’ are favorites. Sometimes the g0- 
called ‘“‘ Black Flea’’ appears in the seed-bed, and 
if not prevented, will make sad work. Sprinkling 
the plants with strong tobacco water, and then 
sifting slaked lime over them, is the best remedy, 


—_ 
Sowing Celery Seed. 


Celery is often such an uncertain crop from the 
seed, that the majority of persons prefer to buy the 
plants they need, to taking the trouble tu raise them. 
It was formerly considered necessary to start the 
seed in a hot-bed, but now it is always sown in the 
open ground. A piece of well-manured soil is care- 
fully prepared, and marked off in drills 9 inches 
apart; the seed is sown thinly, and covered by rolling 
or patting the soil down with the back of the spade. 
As soon as the seeds break ground, a push-hoe 
should be run between the rows, and the plants 
kept clean from the start. There are several dwarf 
sorts, all of which are preferable to the tall kinds. 
Celeriac, or ‘‘ Turnip-rooted ”’ or ‘‘ Knob Celery,” 
the root of which is used in soups, and after 
boiling as a salad, is started in the same manner. 


uu @08f-- 
Early Cucumbers. 


Those who have hot-beds or frames can sow cu- 
cumber seed, in these, after the plants are removed, 
and by covering at night and in cold days, greatly 
hasten the plants. Those who are without these, 
can forward the plants very much. Take apiece of 
good sod, lay it grass-side down upon a board, and 
cut it in 3 or 4inch squares with a sharp spade or 
an old knife. Sow iu the earth of each square half 
a dozen or more cucumber seeds, and place the 
board with the sods, in some warm place, under 
the shelter of a building or fence ; provide another 
board to cover the sods. Expose during the day 
and cover in the afternoon before the day grows 
cool. When the plants appear, of course the cover 
must be raised by props of some kind; bricks are 
handy. When the plants are large enough, and the 
weather settled, place each square of sod in a well 
manured hill; make frames of 6-inch stuff, 12 or 15 
inches square, a box without top or bottom, cover 
one end with millinet or mosquito net tacked on, 
and place one of these over each hill. This is the 
best way to keep off the striped bug. Should very 
cold nights occur, cover the tops of the boxes with 
shingles or any other handy stuff. It is not so 
much trouble as may be inferred from the descrip- 
tion, and will greatly advance the cucumbers. 
Melons and summer squashes may be treated in the 


| same manner as suggested for’ cucumbers. 


| more grudgingly given. 


So 


Don’t Neglect the Garden. 


No part of the farm pays better than the land de 
voted to the garden, yet on no part is the work 
Often it will be true econ 
omy to have an acre or two less of wheat, or other 
field crop, and invest the labor that would have 
been given to these upon the garden. When farm 
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ers learn that a constant diet of corned beef and 
cabbage, varied by pork and beans—both excellent 
in their way—can be easily varied by many other, 
and not more costly forms of food, we shall hear 
less of the question: “How to keep boys on the 
farm?’? and in other forms of food, we include 
an ample supply of fruits. See last month for sug- 
gestions on the Kitchen Garden, and the Fruit 
Garden, the hints under both heads (page 93) are 
generally timely this month. Wecall special atten- 
tion to the distinction between hardy and tender 
plants, there given under ‘Kitchen and Market 
Garden,” as an observance of this classification 
may be of service to the inexperienced. 


ee i 
Beans—Snap and Shell, 


What are known with us as Beans—without pre- 
fix, are Kidney Beans in England, and Haricots in 
France. Whether dwarf, or bush, or pole sorts, 
they are varieties of Phaseolus vulgaris, of India, 
and are tropical in their relation to cold. Of late 
years, under the name of Wax Reans, a number of 
yarieties have appeared in which the pod is without 
any tough lining, but becomes very fleshy and fills 
up the spaces between the seeds, which are smaller 
than in most others. Many prefer these to all other 
beans, while others find them lacking in flavor. 

DwakF OR Bus BEAnNs.—It is of no use to plant 
beans until the soil is warm enough to start them 
promptly. When danger of frost is over, make 
the rows two feet apart, and do not drop the seed 
too thickly. Four inches is near enough, and six 
inches is better for the large kinds. Beans should 
never be hoed or cultivated when the foliage is wet 
with dew or rain, as it causes rust. A dressing of 
plaster when the vines are half grown will often be 
of great service. The varieties are numerous. 
“Early Valentine’’ is one of the best for general 
use, as “‘snaps’”’ or string-beans. ‘ Fejee” is also 
good and prolific. Of the Wax sorts the ‘‘ White” 
and “Golden” are favorites. For shelling green, 
perhaps none is better than the “‘ White Marrow.” 

POLE OR RUNNING VARIETIES.—One of the oldest 
and most popular is the 
“Horticultural,” also call- 
ed ’ Speckled Cranberry ”’ 
and “ Wren’s Egg’”’; it is 
used as a snap, but main- 
ly for shelling green. 
Among the Wax-pole 
Beans are ‘‘Golden But- 
ter,” and “Algerian.” The 
old “Dutch Case Knife’’ 
is a favorite with many, 
itslarge white seeds being 
used green or dry. In 
planting, set the poles 
first, putting them in firm- 
ly, with a crow-bar to 
make the holes, and four 
feet apart. Put four to 
six beans around the pole, 
about six inches from it. 
Sometimes the vines do - 
not take readily to the pole, and may need a little 
help at tirst.—‘‘ A Subscriber,”’ sends us a method 
by which one stout pole and four strings answer for 
four hills. The accompanying engraving, made from 
a sketch sent shows this economical arrangement. 


Lima Beans are quite different from the fore- 
going, being another species (Phaseolus lunatus), 
and the pod, however young, is never edible. They 
always require poles, and need still warmer soil 
than the others. In planting, push the seeds into 
the soil singly, with the fingers, with the “eye” 
downward. Should a cold, wet storm come on 
before they are up, it will be well to dig up a few 
of the seeds, and if they have begun to rot, re- 
Plantatonce. The “ Large Lima ”’ is more generally 
Planted, Save in far northern localities. ‘‘ Dreer’s 
Lima” is more prolific but a little later. For 
localities where the season is too short for these, 
the “Small Lima,” called ‘Carolina,’ “Sieva,”’ 
ad"“‘Sewee,”’ is more certain, but has not the 
marrow-like character of the others. 

UnusvaL BEans.—The ‘* Asparagus,” or “ Yard- 




















long” Bean, a species of Dolichos, with pods two 
feet or more long, is grown as a curiosity, and is a 
very good ‘“‘snap”’ if taken young. The “Scarlet 
Runner’? (Phaseolus multiflorus) is more often culti- 


vated for ornament than as food. The seeds are | 


edible, and as the species is perennial, in Europe 

the roots are somntimes taken up and stored 

through the winter and set out again in the spring. 
oe 


Greens, Wild and Cultivated. 


In spring nearly every one likes what our fore- 
fathers called ‘‘ pot herbs,’’ and are classed by us as 
‘‘greens.’? -A large number of wild plants, from 
Dandelion and Marsh Marigold (called Cowslips, er- 
roneously), to Nettles and Pokeweed, are made to 
do service in different parts of the country. While 
several wild plants are very acceptable, none equal 
Spinach, and some others. The time expended in 
gathering these scattered plants, if devoted to sow- 
ing a few rows of spinach, would give more satis- 
faction, and the greens be at hand when wanted. 
Spinach is hardy, own brother to the beet; ifin fairly 
rich soil it may be used from the time itis large 
enough to thin, up to the showing of the flower- 
stalk. Sow in rows, like beets, 12 inches apart; 
when large enough to be crowded, thin out a por- 
tion for use; repeat the thinning two or three times, 
leaving the Jast plants 6 or 8 inches apart, and these 
should be used before the seedstalk begins to run 
up. The first sowing may be among the earliest in 
the garden and again every two weeks until the end 
of May. Sown later than this it runs toseed too 
soon. For midsummer, the New Zealand Spinach 
is an excellent substitute. Do not sow until the 
soil is well warmed, in May, drop the seeds 6 inches 
apart in the drill, and when up, thin to a foot apart. 
The plant spreads and the rows should be two feet 
apart. ‘The excellence of young beets is mentioned 
elsewhere. Some persons sow beet seed expressly 
to use the young plants for greens. 

—_—_—_—2_) ee 
Long Rows in the Garden. 


Works on gardening give plans for laying out 
the ground—certain beds to be put in one place, 
with paths here and there. This is all well in order 
to make the most of a small piece of ground. With 
the farmer’s garden the case is different, as there 
are few farms where a square rod or two more or 
less in the garden is of importance. In such a 
garden there should be very few beds, but all the 
larger vegetables should be placed in long, straight 
rows, in order that the working may be done, so 
far as practicable, with the horse cultivator. The 
permanent beds, such as those of rhubarb, and 
asparagus, should be near one another and at one 
side of the Jand to be occupied by the annual crops. 
In sowing or planting it, the cultivator used upon 
the farm is also to do work in the garden; this is 
to be borne in mind in laying out the rows, which 
should be at such distances as will allow of the 
passage of the implement. In going to or coming 
from farm work, the cultivator may often take a 
few turns in the garden. Those who have never 
tried horse-power in the garden, will be surprised 
at the great help it is in keeping it in proper order, 
and it §will go far to do away with the complaint 
that the garden ‘‘ takes too much time.’’ 





——— 
Horseradish. 


Horseradish is more frequently tolerated than 
cultivated on the farm. It is often found occupy- 
ing some odd corner, making a slovenly weedy 
patch, from which afew pieces are taken as wanted 
in the spring. When left to itself it takes such 
thorough possession of the soil that it is difficult 
to get rid of it. The only way to keep it under 


control is, to plant the roots, let them grow one | 


season and then dig the whole up. If left longer 
it will make trouble, and the roots will not be so 
good. Sets, are the small side roots, about 6 inches 
long, and half an inch or less in diameter. They 
are made when trimming the roots for use or for 
market; as they must be planted right end up, the 
top part is cut off square and the lower end witha 
slant. In this shape they are sold at the seed 











stores, but enough for the home garden may be 
dug from any accessible patch. Market gardeners 
plant them between the rows of early cabbages ; if 
they start before the cabbages are mature, the tops 
are cut off in hoeing; when the cabbages are re- 
moved the horseradish is allowed to grow. In the 
family garden a small planting may be made with- 
out reference to the cabbage or other crops, planting 
the sets 18 inches apart each way, with a sharp 
pointed dibble, having the tops of the set 3 inches 
below the surface. Be sure and take up the roots, 
large and small, in autumn or early next spring. 





Lettuce and other Salads, 


It is very common to see lettuce sown quite 
thickly, and when the young plants are three or 
four inches high, they are pulled for the table. 
While this is better than no lettuce, it is so much 
inferior to that properly grown, and allowed room 
to develop so as to head, that we advise those who 
have never transplanted it te make the experiment. 
The seeds can be sown ina sheltered bed, or in a 
box (see page 95, last month), which may be covered 
or put under shelter ona cold night. When the 
plants are large enough to handle, set them about 
a foot apart. As the excellence of lettuce depends 
upon rapid growth, it should have a very rich soil, 
and frequent hoeing. Sowings made every two 
weeks, until July, will give a succession. During 
the hot months it soonruns to seed. The varieties 
are numerous, the ‘‘ Curled Simpson ”’ is one of the 
earliest, but does not make a solid head. ‘‘ Tennis 
Ball” and “‘ Butter,”’ head well and are fine. ‘‘ Han- 
son’’ is a large kind and one of the best.—Many 
like Cress.or Pepper-grass with their lettuce. It is 
sown thickly in rows, and cut while young and ten- 
der. Mustard is sometimes sown to be used in a 
similar manner when very small. 

ieee 





More Green Peas, if you Please. 


If there is any body who does not enjoy good 


| green peas in abundance, we have never met him— 


orher. We have them from May to August, fresh 
picked daily, of uniform growth, for a single 
ripening pod injures the flavor of the whole; and 
from August to May, we have the canned “La 
Favorita”’ variety, which, as we get it, is next door 
to the fresh garden picked. It is little trouble 
now to grow one’s own peas, early, medium, and 
late varieties. Given a fair soil, with some well 
rotted manure, if itis needed, and our programme 
runs thus: Just as soon as the snow is off and deep 
freezing not expected, and the ground dry enough 
to work at all, in go the peas, even if the first heads 
starting do get a frost nip—peas will stand that. 
We plant some “Improved Daniel O’Rourke,”’ 
and some ‘Alpha;” also some of the “ Ameri- 
can Wonder,” and some ‘‘ Champion of England,”’ 
all on the same day. The first-named is com- 
paratively poor, but cooked in milk with a trifle of 
sugar added, it goes very well—far better than 
none. The ‘ Daniel O’ Rourke ” is early an@ prolific, 
but needs a little brush as it grows 3-feet stalks. 
By the time the O’Rourke and Alpha are eaten, in 
comes the American Wonder, and a wonder it is for 
its prolificness, dwarf stems, no brush needed, and 
its superior eating quality—the only very early 
dwarf wrinkled pea, and ‘“‘wrinkled”’ applied to 
peas is almost synonymous with good quality (see 
page 183 last month). By the time these go, along 
comes the king pea, ‘‘Champion of England.”’ 
There are others like it, claimed to be better; this 
is good enough for us, and seed is abundant and 
cheap almost everywhere now. But after the first 
sowing, and for two weeks, new sowings of the 
Wonder and Champion should be made every 4 or 
5 days, to keep upa constant succession. After 
two weeks or so, follow with very frequent sowings 
of the Champion, or if without brush, the Wonder, 
so as to have a daily supply far into summer. As 
fast as the peas are off, other crops, as cabbage, 
turnips, etc., may occupy the ground. Always 
save enough of the earliest and best pods to ripen 
for next year’s seed. 

Sow such medium- growing kinds as Daniel U’- 
Rourke in rows 2} apart; the Wonder, rows 12 to 15 
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3 feet apart, and pro- 
vide plenty of brush, or some kind of trellis, for it, 
3to4feet high. Cover peas 2 to 3 inches deep. 
—2o-—__--— 
Vegetables Not Generally Grown. 


There are anumber of vegetables much esteemed 
by some, that do not seem to have made their way 
into the farm garden. 

Kohl-Rabi is one of these. It has been called 
“ Turnip-cabbage.’’ It is like a small cabbage 
with a globular stem; it is of easy culture, and if 
taken when young, is much superior to early tur- 
nips. If left until too old, it is very stringy. When 
rapidly grown it is edible when 4 inches through, 
but 2 or 3 inches is the usual size. It is to be sown 
like beets, and thinned to 6 or 8 inches. 

Leeks are much valued by many in soups and 
stews. They are hardy, and may be sown early in 
rich soil ; when 4 or 5 inches high, thin to 6 inches 
in the row, handling carefully, and transplant the 
thinnings to other rows at the same distance. 

Cardoon is a tall, thistle-like plant, the thick leaf- 
stalks of which are blanched and stewed. It is 
rarely seen in this country, but is highly esteemed 
by those who have lived in Europe. 

Sorrel, quite different from the wild plants 
known by the name. Its leaves are somewhat like 
those of a Dock. It is pleasantly acid, and is 
cooked either by itself or mixed with spinach. 
—— 

Salsify or ** Vegetable Oyster,”’ 





Is a very good thing to have. It stands any 
amount of freezing, and comes out perfect in 
spring, just when one wants some succulent root 
for a change from potatoes. Dug, washed clean, 
and scraped, and boiled soft, it eats well. A few 
bits of salt codfish added, make it resemble cooked 
oysters, in some people’s imagination ; hence its 
common name. It grows very much like carrots, 
and is to be treated similarly. Sow in drills 15 
inches apart, in April; thin to 3 inches, keep the 
weeds down during summer; and leave it until 
wanted in spring, but it may be drawn upon at 
any time when not frozen in solid. Some pre- 
ter the Scorzonera, or Black Salsify, but the com- 
mon white seems of equally good quality, and it 
looks better on thedish. We always want ald or 
20-foot row of it for each member of the household. 





Helps in the 

— 

There are several appliances that will help the 

work and save time in the garden, and no where 

are these more needed than in the farm-garden, as 

the lack of time is the common excuse for not 
having a good garden. 

A GARDEN Line is of great use in marking the 

rows straight, in laying out beds, etc. The line 

should be long enough to reach the length of the 


Garden. 


A 


| 


! 








garden, and not larger than a fourth of an inch. It | 


will lastlonger if tarred. Reels for holding the 
lise are sold at the implement stores, but these, 
while handy, are not necessary. Take two hard- 
wood pins, 18 or 20 inches long, an inch or so thick, 
and pointed at one end. Tie an end of the line to 
the middle of each and wind up the line, a half on 
each pin, as boys wind a kite string. By setting 
the pins firmly in the ground, the line may be 
stretched’very quickly and afford a guide in sow- 
ing and planting, etc. 

MARKERS, to mark several rows at once are great 
time-savers. They are made likea large rake, with 
2 piece of scantling for the head and wooden 
teeth, about a foot long, with a blunt, triangular 
point below. Two sets of teeth may be put on op- 
posite sides of the head (inserting them in holes), 
one set at 12 and the other at 15 inches apart. By 
using every mark, or every alternate one, distances 
of 12, 15, 24, and 30 inches may be made with this 
one implement. The handle should be well braced. 

OTHER MEASURES.—It is well to have the han- 
dles of the hoes and rakes marked with feet and 
half feet by notches, or brass or tinned tacks, 

fpe TrianetLtar Hor.—This is rarely to be 
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found on sale, but a blacksmith can easily make it. 
The blade is a triangle, 2 inches across the head 
and the sides 4 inches lony, with a shank by which 
to attach itto the handle. Made of good steel and 
kept sharp it will do astonishing work among weeds. 

THE STEEL Rake, one with long, sharp teeth, 
not too close, will do rapid execution where weeds 
are small ; its frequent use will avoid much hoeing. 

A Seep SowEr.—There are several excellent 
machines which can be easily changed to sow seeds 
of different sizes. Some of these are provided 
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with weeding attachments and may be quickly con- | 


verted into hand cultivators. 
this kind is needed on the farm, where roots are 
raised, and will be found a great saving of time 
in sowing seeds in the garden. 
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It has been said that no matter 
how ingenious a lock may be de- 
vised, some one with a little more 
ingenuity than the inventor can be 
found to pick and open it. So, also, 
it would appear that whatever laws 
may be passed to protect the community from 
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30 U. 8. C.’s as samples on receipt of oe 
case where goods are ordered CO. ym ty 
the amount must be sent with the order: the tems 
will then be shipped C. O. D., the balance not 1 : 
than 100, shipped C. 0. D. Yours truly’ _ 
“ 

“Tf you think well of the above, order at once,” 

But our Missouri friend did not “ think wel)» of 
it. Still it is a neater form of the swindle than that 
of the old style of insisting that the purchaser shall 
come to the city and stop at a certain hotel, ete 


The Success of Land Swindles, 
The desire to own land is a commendable one 
and is especially strong in those who have come 


| from European countries where it is difficult to be- 
| come a landowner. The success of land swindles 


fraud, the swindlers are ingenious enough to find 


means to evade them. 
Take the Lottery, for Example. 

While a majority of the States prohibited iot- 
terics by Jaw, a few tolerated them, and the man- 
agers took up their residence in these and carried 
on their business through the mails. When Con- 
gress passed a law prohibiting the use of the mails 
for all fraudulent purposes, it was supposed that 
an end was made of the lottery. But the managers 
were equa! to the occasion. They had only to 
move across the border into Canada, and buy post- 
age stamps bearing the head of Queen Victoria 
instead of George Washington, and thus continue 
their business as before. St. Stephens, New Bruns- 
wick, and Halifax, N.S., are the present head- 
quarters of lotteries, though they are called ‘ Dis- 
tributions ” of some kind. Of course the authori- 
ties know whether a British stamp will allow a 
letter to be delivered in defiance of our own laws, 
but the fact that such letters pass by thousands 
through the United States mails and are delivered 
at our Post Offices, is well known. The circulars 
are full of appeals to “try your luck,’’ and hold 
as among the inducements to do so, the secrecy 
with which the transactions are conducted. 

Offering Counterfeit Money. 

This is an old swindle that dies hard. We say 
‘ offering,’’ for, as we have shown several times, 
there is no sel/ing—indeed, there is no money in the 
operation other than the good money out of which 
the victimsare swindled. As the lottery depends 
upon that element in human nature which induces 
persons to “try their luck,’’ so this counterfeit 
game depends upon a too common desire to get 
something for nothing, and appeals to those who 
do not consider whether the means are right or 
wrong. These schemes, which a few years ago 
might be counted by scores, are still kept up, 
though in much smaller numbers than formerly, 
and with more caution than then. 

Under Cover of the Book Trade 
is now carried on one of the latest counterfeit 
money schemes. Bargains in books can be adver- 
tised without exciting suspicion, and when cata- 
logues are sent for, they allow the sender to be 
approached with the following, which one of our 
friends in Missouri received in a catalogue : 

No. — —— STREET, NEw York. 

‘“‘ Dear Sir:—A short time ago I forwarded to you 
my Circular of Books. Now, to be frank with you, 
Ido not think there is a chance for you to make 
much money with that class of goods, as there are 
so many engaged in that business, but I have some- 
thing that will enable you to make money, and a 
plenty of it, ina short time. I have 

The United States Chromos, 
the best in the market, at $15 per 100. I will send 


’ 


| pound.” 


depends upon this common desire, for if the scheme 
is an attractive one, offering ownership of land for 
a small outlay, it makes little difference what the 
land, or where it may be located, it is quite sure to 
be profitable to its projectors for a while, until ex- 
posed. One of the most flourishing of these schemes 
was that started in Cincinnati, a few years ago, 
offering lands in a wonderful Texas town ; this 
went on with a rush, until we published the state- 
ment of parties living in the vicinity of the alleged 
place, that there was no town there. 
** Farms at $3 Each” 
are advertised by a Washington concern, It is not 
stated where they are located, but they are adver- 
tised by the “ Orphan’s Manufacturing Company.” 
Perhaps they manufacture orphans by sending par- 
ents to $3-farms, situated no where in particular, 
A veryfunny advertisement is that of a paper which 
offers a 
House Lot in Florida 

to every subscriber who sends a dollar for the paper. 
As this does not start in Cincinnati, but in a New 
England city, we have no reason to doubt that the 
subscriber will get his house-lot ; and so much the 
worse for him. A scheme need not be actually 
fraudulent to be ahumbug. The offer of a “lot of 
land 40 feet front and 100 feet deep,” in Florida, is 
claimed to bea “‘ wonderful, grand, and princely of- 
fer,” but when it is examined it appears very ridicu- 
lous. The State, its climate and its orange groves are 
glowingly described, though the township or county 
in which one’s lot is to be situated can not be 
known, except it is stated that the lots are to be 
given away ‘‘in rotation,” which is perhaps as 
good as naming any more definite locality. The lots 
are 40 feet front,’? but what they ‘‘ front” on isa 
mystery. Unless in a city or village a lot of that 
size would be of no more use to its owner in Flor- 
ida than in Alaska or in the moon. If one wishes 


| to subseribe to the journal he is not obliged to take 


the land: if he chooses, he can be let off according 
to the advertisement by agreeing to take 100 chromos, 
The ‘*Ozone”’ Business Reorganized. 

That Cincinnati Co. send out circulars inform- 
ing those who receive them that their advertising 
has brought such an ‘“‘ ayalanche of business ” that 
they must “reorganize their methods.” Their 
first step in reorganization should be to stop call- 
ing a mixture of sulphur and lampblack “ ozone,” 
a name which, thus applied, does violence to chem- 
istry and truth. But the “ Co.’? will “ reorganize” 
by establishing an “agency” in each State, the 
“agent”? to pay them a “royalty of 5 cents per 
As the stuff does not cost 5 cents per 


| pound, that seems a large price to pay for the 


| privilege of mixing the materials. 





We would re- 
ply here to all who inquire about this stuff adver-— 
tised as ‘* Ozone,” that it it is only a revival of the 
old method of 
Preserving with Sulphurous Acid, 
which is obtained by burning sulphur. Whatever 
this so-called ‘Ozone’ will do, can be done by 
sulphur under its proper name and bought at the 
ordinary price. It has been used for ages to pre- 
vent fermentation in wine, but its unpleasant odor 
and taste prevent its having a wide application in 
preserving articles of faod. 
Seed Swindjes. 

For a long while we have missed the announce- 
ment of those wonderful seeds which come every 
spring from one or two small towns in Tennessee, . 
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but this year we have something similar from 
Georgia. The corn advertised is traly called 
“Giant,” for it is stated that ‘‘ the grains are as 
Large as the Average Size Chestnut.” 
More than that, the ears “ are of very large size,” 
as they ought to be to carry such kernels ; besides, 
they average ‘three to six ears to the stalk ’’—on 
the principle that one ‘can’t have too much of a 
good thing.” But the most remarkable thing 
about this corn is that it is ‘‘ perfectly hardy.” 
After this we do not need to be told that it is ‘Sa 
new and distinct variety ’—yes, very “ distinct.” 
The same concern also offers the seed of water- 
melons, which average 75 to, 125 pounds each. 
As they will ‘‘ grow in any section of the coun- 
try,” they must be as hardy as the corn. 
Wondertul Fruits and Flowers 
usually put in their appearance this month. We 
again remind our friends that no plant of any real 
value is introduced by peddlers or travelling sales- 
men. No matter what representations are made as 
to the superior quality of a grape or other fruit, 
don’t buy it of these chaps, of whom you know 
nothing except what they say of themselves. 
Whatever is worth planting may be had of relia- 
ble dealers. Believe no stories of unusual things, 
no matter how beautiful the pictures that illus- 


’ trate them, or how glib the tongue of the one who 


offers them. ‘‘Self-pruning grapevines,’’ straw- 
perries that grow upon ‘‘ bushes,’ peaches made 
hardy by ‘budding on the French willow,” are 
among the impossible things offered in some part 
of the country every spring. 

One Word to Farmers, 
especially those who have recently become our 
readers. This busy month is one of those chosen 
by swindlers to endeavor to get the farmer’s signa- 
ture by some method, as mentioned in February 
last. Do not allow the press and hurry of work, or 
the desire to be rid of the stranger, induce you to 
sign any paper whatever. No matter how large the 
promised profit, do not, accept the agency for any 
implement, as trouble will surely follow. Grinders 
for the knives of mowing-machines, and spring- 
bottom mattresses, still appear to be favorite arti- 
cles of which these fellows offer the agency, but 
they deal in other wares at times. 
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“The Boys’ Day” at “ Houghton Farm.” 
<> 


Five hundred boys and young men visited 
“Houghton Farm,’’ Mountainville, Orange Co., N. 
Y., on February 22d, in response to an invitation 
extended to them by its proprietor, Mr. Lawson 
Valentine, to ‘‘ come and celebrate the 150th anni- 
versary of the birth-day of George Washington.” 
The day was a bright one, both meteorologically and 
socially, and being a novel event in American farm 
life we give the Reception somewhat in detail. 
The invitation was extended to the boys of Orange 
County by neatly printed programmes and through 
the local press. The young guests upon their ar- 
rival were met by a reception committee, consist- 
ing of the farm pupils, young men who work for 
their board and lodging for the privilege of learn- 
ing the improved methods of conducting farm 
operations. The time until 11 o0’clock was spent 
in inspecting the livestock and the various farm 
buildings, including the experimental feeding 
stalls, the silo, dairy, ete.—the Jarge barn being the 
central point of attraction, At 11 o’clock an 
“ opening address ’’ was given by Major H. E. Al- 
vord, general manager of the farm, upon “ Wash- 
ington’s Birth-day.” Washington’s love for farm 
jife was made prominent, and his familiar words 
that: ‘Agriculture is the most healthful, most 
useful, and most noble employment of man,’’ were 
enforced upon the minds of the youthfu’ listeners. 
A letter was read from Mr. Valentine, in which he 
said that the spirit of ‘‘ Houghton Farm’”’ meant 
hope for the true farmer's calling. He wished the 
boys would “ carry away, for their own practical 
use and benefit, such facts as they can, from our 
failures as much and as well as from our successes.” 


The boys were next treated to an “ object lesson” 
by Dr. M. Milles, director of the farm experiments. 
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As the lecture room will seat about a hundred per- 
sons, the patient Doctor found it necessary to give 
his lecture, or “lesson,” five times. The room 
was darkened, and a large number of fine stereop- 
ticon views of various farm animals were shown 
upon a large canvas. This was one of the most 
impressive features of the programme. Though it 
dealt with important points in stock breeding, 
everything was so plain that the youngest lads— 
those of twelve years of age, were instructed as 
well as very much entertained. 

A lunch was served in and around the main barn 
at one o’clock, and it was a decidedly, forcible il- 











THE ORANGE COUNTY BOYS AT “‘ HOUGHTON FARM.”’ 


lustration of : ““‘What appetites boys do have !’’ But 
there was some excuse for a scrambling for the 
sandwiches and coffee, and crackers and cheese, 
when it is remembered that many of the boys had 
started early and driven many miles to visit “the 
Farm ” and join in the ‘ celebration.”’ 

The afternoon was devoted to a continuation of 


| the ‘‘ object lesson,’’? and a discussion which was 





| held on the floor of the large barn. 


| $25, $20, $15, $10, and $5. 
any boy in Orange Co., N. Y., who shall be less | 


Major Alvord 
conducted the meeting, and a number of the young 
men and even boys, hardly fifteen years‘old, took an 
active part in the speaking. Various questions in 
farm practice were brought up and disposed of 
with remarkable rapidity and satisfaction. The 
best of feeling prevailed. Some of the younger 
lads found considerable amusement in sliding and 
tumbling in the hay mow, but none went away 
without some good things to think about. Before 
the close of the meeting, five premiums were an- 
nounced ‘for the best crops of Indian corn, raised 
on plots of land of one fourth of an acre, namely, 
Competition is open to 


than 18 years of age on the Ist of May, 1881.”" To 
this a number of conditions were given, all of 


which if carried out will do any boy good whether | 


he wins a prize or not. 


The celebration was voted by every one as a suc- | 
cess; one small lad when asked how he liked it | 


replied in language more forcible than elegant : ‘‘ It 
was perfectly e-mense (immense)! ”’ 

It seems to us that Mr. Valentine has done for 
the boys of Orange Co., what may be carried out 
by others simularly situated in many other counties 
in the State, and in every State of the Union. The 
boys now upon the farms are to own and manage 
the farms in the next generation, and a day devoted 
to their improvement in some such way as was the 
22nd of February at ‘‘ Houghton Farm,” is worthy 
of general imitation. 





The Canker Wormin Missouri.—‘‘J. B. J.” 


Bates Co., states that the canker worm has appeared : 
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there and is on the increase. He has an orchard of 
1,200 trees just coming into bearing; he fears that 
they will be stripped of their leaves the coming 
Season, and asks if he shall buy a sprinkler and 
throw a poisonous liquid into the trees. Our friend 
is perhaps not aware of the habits of this insect. 
The male only flies ; the female has no wings and 
can only reach the top of the tree by crawling up 
the trunk. The insects come out of the ground, 
where they have wintered, very early in spring; 
the female lays her eggs on the branches, gluing 
them together, and these hatch when the leaves of 
the tree appear and afford food for the young 
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worms. As each female lays from 60 to 100 eggs, 
it is evidently easier to dispose of her than to kill’ 
that number of worms by poison, especially if 
those are scattered all over the tree. The insect, 
which was formerly a serious pest in the Eastern 
States, must be prevented from going up the trunk 
by some barrier that the female can not pass. 
Many devices have been invented, and each year 
brings new ones, but the cheapest and most effec- 
tive, is a band of stiff brown paper around the 
trunk which is smeared with pine tar or with print- 
er’s ink. It will besa task to treat 1,200 trees in 
this manner, but vastly less so than to poison the 
tops of that number. The paper should fit so 
snugly that no insects can crawl under, and should 
be put on very early. Make it the business of some 
one, during the time of their coming, which lasts 
about three weeks, to see that the tar or ink is re- 
newed if need be, and that dust or dead insects do 
not form a bridge upon which living insects can 
pass over. If all in a neighborhood will persevere 
in this treatment, the insects may be subdued. 
Should a large number succeed in getting into the 
tree, then Paris Green may be used to kill them. 
oS —— 

The Newer Strawberries.—“C. 8. H.” We 
cannot say ‘“‘ which is the best of the newer varie- 
ties of strawberries,’’ for the very reason that they 
are new. Wishing to extend a bed, we last fall 
planted it with ‘‘ Bidwell” and ‘Seneca Queen.”’ 
The “‘ Bidwell” last season seemed to have every 
good quality of hardiness and productiveness, for 
which the “Wilson” has been valued, and is a vastly 
better fruit. We sent many out as premiums, and 
have had no cause to regret doing so. We planted 
the “Seneca Queen” on account of what we saw 
of it on Mr. Roe’s grounds. To wonderful pro- 
ductiveness and good size it joins high quality. 
The “Primo” is a new kind highly commended and 
the ‘‘ Manchester’ is a new variety that had its ori- 
gin in a poorer soil than it is ever likely to be 
planted in anywhere elsesgg§We look upon all 
these as of excellent promise, and worthy of trial. 
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Fig. 1.—FRONT VIEW. 


Country House, Costing $1,600 to $2,000. 
(Cost as Here Shown and Described, $1,900). 


CLASS II.—-FIRST PRIZE—BY A. C. SWARTZ, GIRARD, KAN. 
yee 

The envelope “motto’’ that came with this 
plan was, ‘“‘Housekeeper’s Delight,” and three 
features Mr. Swartz aimed at will please house- 
keepers, viz.—First, to have the Living or Sitting 
Room located near the center, and convenient to 
all other parts of the house ;—Second, to have the 
Kitchen and Dining Room so connected as to save 
steps ;—Third, to‘have floors of all carpeted rooms 
even yards, at least in one dimension.—Mr. 8. ex- 
cused his drawings (very good ones by the way), 
on the ground of being ‘‘a practical farmer and 
having to make them at night.” He mentions in- 
cidentally that he made the first draft over a year 
ago, and this is the result of a full year’s studying 
and thinking over it—a good way to get up any 
good thing.—The cost as here shown and described 
figures up $1,900. It is evident that by some 
changes and omissions (noted below in part), and 
by cheaper finish at first, the cost may be reduced 
to $1,600, or even to $1,500 where building materials 
are moderate in price; while a few extras, in more 
brackets and other trimmings, outside and inside, 
will easily raise the cost to $2,000 or even more.— 
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Fig. 3.—CELLAR PLAN (REDUCED SCALE). 
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In all plans given, our aim is to present those hay- 
ing general good features, but with the expectation 
that most house-keepers will wish to make some 
interior changes ; and that competent builders will 
vary the outside ornamentation—often so as to de- 
cidedly improve the architectural features....The 
Front Elevation (fig. 1), and the Side 
Elevation (fig. 2), exhibit a fair looking ex- 
terior—better than the average house. The Bay 
Window in front, if made 9 feet wide, instead of 
6, would show better we think, and materially 


-keep buildings 











enlarge the Sitting Room, allowing two or three 
persons to set their chairs within it for an outlook, 
while the expense would be buta trifle more, main- 
ly for wider panes of glass. An architect sug- 
gests to us that as there is, or may be, a large 
side window in the Dining Room, the rear 
Bay Window might be omitted, and save its 
expense,. unless the number to be accom- 
modated at the table makes the elongation 
of the table room space desirable; or unless {| 
there be Bome unpleasant object in view from 
the side window, making it desirable to keep |_ 
that window curtained over the lower sash.— 
But we always favor 
all the bay windows 
that can be got into | 

| PARLOR 

{ 10’x15' 














a “house without in- 
juring its general 
appearance, or too 
greatly increasing the 
cost; they furnish 
more light, permit | 
looking out in three | 
directions, and en- 
large the floor space 
proportionally more 
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materially to the warmth of the house, and not 
greatly increase the expense. The saving of 
fuel will pay a large interest on the cost of such 
paper, and in a very few years fully cover jt. 
The Basement (fig. 3,—in reduced size) 
This is divided, by a brick wall, into the Cellar in 
front, and a rear room with fire-place, for butchery 
soap making and other rough work in bad weath. 
er. It may be fitted for a laundry or washing-day 
room, but needs more window light if it is to pe 
much used.—The cellar room may be ample, but 
the unexcavated space can be made available bya 
little more expense in continuing the foundation 
walls 3 or 4 feet lower and taking out the earth, 
First Story (fig. 4) or Ground Plan. Hight 
9fect. The arrangements, divisions, is 
etc., are plainly shown in the engray- 
ing, with the convenient connecting 
doors, etc. Mr. Swartz’s description 
reads: “Closets and Cupboards on 
first floor: No.1 (in dining room), 
lower part for table linen; upper 
part for table ware not in common 
use.—No. 2, Cook’s kitchen ward- 
robe.—No. 8, china and service cup- 
board, with scullery below.—No. 4, 
for men’s and boys’ boots and rough 
clothes.—No. 5, bedroom closet, with 
shelves above and hooks under them. 
—No 6, may have drawers below.—Pantry, furnish- 
ed with shelves and flour and meal boxes.—BatH 
on first floor for special family use, with water pipes 
from range and cistern.”—We think that, as there 
is a bath-room above, this lower one 
may be omitted, unless needed by an 
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than the square feet & 
of floor added. There * 
is probably as much room in this house as would 
be needed by most families, but two large bed- 
rooms or store rooms could be secured at 
smal! cost, by raising the wings—one or both 
—to nearly full hight. As the flooring, roof- 
ing, cornices, etc., would be the same, the 
extra cost would be only the floors, ceiling, 
and the walls of the added rooms, and the 
little additional timber and siding. ‘This ap- 
plies toall houses. On the prairies and other 
places exposed to hurricanes, it is usually 
thought necessary to 
as 
low, and to give them 
as broad a base as 
possible. Mr. Swartz 
writes : ‘‘ All outside 
walls to be sheathed 
on the inside of stud- 
ding with boards hav- 
ing the heavy ship- 
lap (J, fig. 6) and then 
lathed and plaster- 
ed.’ The outside is 
covered with narrow 
clap-boards (c). For 
cold localities, a lin- 
ing under these of 
tarred paper, or roof- 
ing paper, will add 
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Fig. 5.—SECOND STORY.—ROOFING OF FIRST STORY. 
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invalid, and its space 
be in part added to 
the pantry, and in 
part to the bedroom 
as a closet, of which 
there can hardly be 
too many in any 
house. Besides, it is 
bardly appropriate to 
have such a room 
with its earth closet 
opening into the pan- 
try. The PARLOR is 
rather small, but per- 
baps sufficient for all 
ordinary purposes. A 
foot or two larger, 
gue or both ways, 
would not add great- 
ly to the expense. 
There should be an- 
other window on the 
side or rear, as the 
two front windows are darkened by the veranda 
roof. it would be convenient to have the front 
windows extend down to the floor, but this 
would increase the expense. For a Physician, 
' or Justice of the Peace, the first story bedroom 
might be used as an office,making a door of the front 
window, with steps—perhaps adding a veranda. 
Second Story (fig. 5).—Hight, 83 feet. 
The engraving shows the arrangement. The smaller 

































































Fig. 7.—PLAN OF ROOF (REDUCED SCALE). 


front bedroom might have 6 to 12 inches more 
room, taking it from the hall. There is no way to 
heat this room, but all others have chimney flues 








*Estimate of Materials and Cost. 
Sits, Girders, Posts. Outside Studs. 
6 pieces, 6x8 in.x14 ft., 336 ft. 3 pieces, 4x4 in.x20ft., 80 ft. 
3 pieces, 6x8 in.x16 ft.,192 ft. 4 pieces, 4x4 in.x12 ft., 64 ft. 
4 pieces, 6x8 in.x18 ft., 288 ft. | 57 pleces, 2x4 in.x20 ft., 760 ft. 
2 pieces, 6x8 in.x20 ft., 160 ft. | 6 pieces, 2x4 in.x16 ft., 
pieces, 8x8 in.x 6ft., 64ft.! 4 pleces, 2x4 in.x14 ft., 37 
piece, 8x8in.x 8 ft., 43 ft. | 55 pieces, 2x4 in.x12 ft., 440 ft. 
Piece, 6x6in.x 6ft., 18 ft. | 1.445 ft 
pieces, 4x4 in.x 8ft., 82 ft. | ’ , 
1,138 ft. 





Joiste. 
36 pieces, 2x8 in.x12 ft., 576 ft. 


Rafters. 
8 pieces, 2x8 in.x14 ft., 149 ft, 





Feet Seem ais ft. os ft, | -9 Pleces, 2x8 in-x15 ft. 190 ft. 
14 p eces, 2x4 in.x10ft.. 93 ft. | 25 pieces, 2x8 in.x16 ft., 533 ft. 
$4 pieces, 2x4 in.x12 ft., 272 ft. | % pieces, 2x8 in.x18 ft., 168 ft. 
48 pleces, 2x4 in.x16 ft., 512 ft. | 1,606 ft. 


1,061 ft. | 
Stud Partitions. 
70 pieces, 2x4 in.x 9 ft., 420 ft. 


Ceiling Joists. 

40 pieces, 2x4 in.x12 ft., 320 ft. 
| 26 pieces, 2x4 in.x16 ft., 277 ft. 
60 pieces, 2x4 in.x10 ft., 400 ft. | 12 pieces, 2x4 in.x20 ft., 160 ft. 

820 ft. | 757 ft. 
Total, 6,812 feet Board Measure, @ $22 per 1,000 ft..... $149.86 

















2,500 feet Flooring, @ $30 “a DE s opckskdecbohvecaccaneas 75.00 
20,000 Shingles, @ $2.85 per M...........cccccccececcesses 57.00 
2,600 Siding, Sa 57.20 
2,200 feet Shi 4 Sheathing, @ $22.00 48.40 
6 Shingle Lath, @ 8 cents........... - 5.20 
1,400 feet of inch Boards, @ $30 per M - 42.00 
500 feet of inch Boards, @ $20 per M................4+ 11.00 
4 Windows and Blinds, complete, @ $8.00.......... 82.00 
18 Windows and Blinds, complete, @ $7.40.......... 96.20 
3 Windows and Blinds, complete, ? oS) ee 7.50 
2 me Windows (complete, except framing & roof) 50.00 
6 Cellar Windows, @ $1.80..........200....cccccceses 7.80 
‘ooRs, complete: one Front, $18; nine @ $6 each: 
five @ $7 each; two @ $6.25 each ; thirteen Closet 
NE Rear ee 152.00 
pantry, finished complete, $14; 2 Cupboards, do., $'2.. 26.00 
one > Shelvis m one —. you ataaace asemen="=" a4 
Stairways: Main, $28; Rear, $10.50; Cellar,$4...:  .. 
Plastering, 675 square yards, complete, @ 25 cents..... 168.75 
4,200 Bricks, laid, @ $11.50 Le Se see 48.30 
1,540 feet Stone Work, @ i San -- 107.80 
150 cubic ine of Excavation, @ 18 cents oo 2000 
,. 200 feet of Spouting, @ 10cents..........- - 25.00 
I PANBIB ii5). 5 occ cboccesesescaee . 80.00 
Ranting, eM OMNI sac cks ss ibassdsccecesonecsss 160.00 
Range, Baths, and Fixtures............+s.... - 110.00 
Carting not included in above..... ..... + 36.00 
Carpenter Work not in above estimates. - 275.00 
Sundry Incidental Expenses.............. -. 38.59 
Total Cost of Building complete.........+++++++ «$1,900.00 
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Fig. 2.—sIDE VIEW. 

for stove-pipes; the one from the 11x12 bedroom 
will have to enter the chimney through the closet. 
‘‘The Hratine throughout the house is by grates 
and stoves. The foul air escapes through venti- 
lators, or perforated base, to the space between the 
sheating-boards and the siding, and thence to 
ventilators in the roof. — CONSTRUCTION :— The 
joists are to be strongly bridged; all work to be 
first-class of its kind. All work plain, except Parlor 
and Sitting Room.” The materials described will 
show the character of the work. The prices named 
appear to be about the average through the 
country generaliy. Common labor is reckoned at 
$1 to $1.25 per day ; skilled labor, $1.50 to $2.50. J 


Produce Speculation Injuring the Country. 





If left to their natural course, prices are fixed 
mainly by the relative supply and demand. But 
wealthy speculators, aided by a multitude of those 
whom they induced to follow their lead, undertook 
early last autumn to buy up and control the ayail- 
able supplies of grain, pork, bacon, and lard, 


| and hold them at very high prices, prices quite 


above those prevailing abroad. They argued (to 
others) that there was a sport supply in the world, 
and that before another harvest consumers would 


| have to,take their stock at any price they choose to 


ask. Some of them possibly believed this ; others 
of these shrewd manipulators calculated that, how- 
ever the markets might eventually turn out, they 
would themselves unload in time to make large 
profits, and leave the mass of their followers, the 
“‘Jambs,’? to bear whatever losses might occur. 
And unfortunately they found plenty of these, 
many thousands of them in all ranks of society, 
who bit at the bait, and invested their five, ten, 
twenty, and up to hundreds or thousands of dol- 
lars in “‘ margins.””"—What is the result ? European 
countries which would have taken all our surplus, 
at paying figures, though below what speculators 
have held them at, have scoured the world,and drawn 
out from the remotest points far larger supplies 
than were ever before obtained, or would have 
been thought of but for the course of the specula- 
tors here. Take Great Britain for example. Dur- 
ing five monthsending Feb. 1, that country re- 
ceived the following supplies from three other 
countries alone, aside from that obtained from Aus- 
tralia, Egypt, Turkey, France, Chili, Canada, etc. 
(The flour is reduced to its equivalent of wheat.) 


BUSHELS OF WHEAT. 











From 1880. 1881. 1882. 
British India 1,500,917} 3,534,634} 9,025,712 
ussia ...... 5,635.618 1,162,804) 5,855,555 
Germany........ 3,786,997 | 2,001,258) 4,513,098 
ns Niiscasesentes 


pusiene 6,697,696} 19,394,365 
United States 42,193,111 38,944,973 31,895,423 

These figures show that Great Britain gathered 
nearly Thirteen Million bushels more of wheat from 


Germany, Russia, and India, than during the same 
period the previous year, and of this excess five 





and a half million bushels were brought from dis- 


tant India. These Thirteen Million bushels have 
lain all the while in our store-houses and elevators, 
and would have been taken from us at good paying 
prices, and the cash returned, had gambling specu- 
lators not prevented it. And what is worse, not only 
have new sources of supply been opened, and larger 
production stimulated to compete with us in the 
future, but Great Britain has practically secured 
and within sight so large a stock that we are likely 
to lose this season the sale of much we have to 
spare. In proof of this, note that for the last five 
months, ending Feb. 1, there have been thrown into 
the British markets of home-grown and foreign 
wheat, the following amounts in pounds of wheat 
and flour, not including a small amount exported« 


1882. 1881. 1880. 1879. 
4,987,219,168 | 4,909,515,632 4,576,716,368 | 4,772,770,586 


These figures show that up to February 1, Great 
Britain had already secured of wheat and flour for 
consumption, 27,703,536 lbs. more than at the same 
date last year; 360,502,800 lbs. more than in 1880; 
and 164,448,592 Ibs. more than in 1879. Yet with 
this fact before us, with relatively larger stocks on 
hand here than at same date last year, the specu- 
lators would delude the public into believing that 
the present or higher prices will prevail; and they 
will keep this up until they inveigle enough 
“lambs” to take off their hands their enormous 
speculative holdings and contracts. What is said 
above of wheat and corn applies largely to other 
staples, and to hog products—lard, pork,and bacon. 

The following figures show the injury to our 
country by the speculation which has kept prices 
of hog products unnaturally high, or always above 
what foreigners would freely pay for them, and 
thus overstocking our own markets, led to the ex- 
port of gold instead of these products, and stopped 
the receipts of gold that would have come to us. 
Note these figures for seven Atlantic sea-bord ports : 


Exports from Nov. 1, 1881, to Feb. 25, 1882. 


1880-1 1881-2 Decrease 
Pork...| 24,721,800 Ibs. | 21,198,2: 0 Ibs. 3,523,600 Ibs. 
Bacon..} 828,356,470 Ibs. | 191,212,900 Ibs. | 137,143,570 Ibs. 
Lard. ..} 144,844,571 Ibs, | 104,391,189 lbs. | 40,458,382 lbs. 





Total] 497,922,841 Ibs. 316,802,289 Ibs. | 181,120,552 Ibs. 


As against the evil effects of developing other 
competitors for the future, and the disturbance of 
the country by the locking up of such vast sums 
in speculative stocks and margins, which ought to 
have been circulating in regular channels of busi- 
ness, and the fact that to this date twelve million 
dollars of gold have gone abroad instead of the 
produce that should have gone, there is only one 
satisfaction, to wit:—All producers who have been 
able to get their grain and pork to market, have 
realized a little higher rates than they would have. 
done had prices been left to take their natural 
course—though this single present gain is quite 
likely to be offset in the future by the great stimu- 
lus given to wheat culture in India, Australia, 
south-eastern Europe, northern Africa, and else- 
where, which will compete with us hereafter in the 
European markets; and our farmers are thus likely 
to lose in the end far more than they have gained 
by the great grain speculation of 1881-2, 

Cotton.—Much that is said above applies 
equally to our great cotton staple, both as regards 
developed competition for the future, unnatural 
present prices, etc. While speculators maintain high 
rates by cornering the markets, keeping a firm grip 
upon stocks, etc., it is well to note the following 
figures showing the latest visible supply in this couns 
try, in ocean transport, in Great Britain, and at 
continental ports, reckoning bales at 450 lbs. each := 


1982. 1881. 1880. | 22a 
1,405,847,250 | 1,316,767,050 | 1,133,776,300 | 1,170,942,300 
Over 1881 :—89,097,750 Ibs. ; 1880 :—272,070,950; 1879:—234,904,960 

If with the above statements and figures before 
them, the mass of smaller speculators, merchants, 
mechanics, professional men, clerks, and many 
farmers even, are disposed to continue buying and 
putting up margins to help out the leading specu- 
lators, they will well deserve the current title gives 
them of ‘“‘lambs.’? Those producers still holding 
their various products for higher prices, must be 
their own judges as to what course they shall pursue, 
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Important Experiments, 


Which Every Farmer Can Profitably Make, and 
Should Make, this Year. 
i ee 

Making an exception of new fertile soils and 
those of inexhaustible native fertility, and leaving 
out of the question proper drainage and tillage, 
every intelligent farmer will agree to the following : 

Since the cost of preparing soil, seeding, and 
cultivating, is as large per acre for a poor crop as a 
good one, it stands to reason that if any fertilizer 
will bring an increase of crop worth more than the 
fertilizer costs, it will pay to use it. 

On almost all soils that have been in cultivation 
for a time, the right fertilizers, rightly used, will 
more than repay their cost in the increase of crop. 

If one has, or can buy cheaply near home, all 
the good-yard manure he needs, that is enough. 

Few farmers are thus supplied, for all the land 
they could cultivate. Abundant experience has 
proved that after all home manures are exhausted, 
there are some manufactured fertilizers that may 
be properly used either to piece out the manures 
and increase their value, or to use by themselves 
on other fields. 

It has been settled beyond all question, that 
there are several elements or ingredients supplied 
by fertilizers which are useful for wheat, corn, 
grain, grasses, roots, and all other crops. Also, that 
all fertile soils contain these elements. Also, that 
cropping removes these elements of fertility, and 
that, as a rule, the needed soil elements which are 
likely to be soonest exhausted are PHOSPHORIC 
ACID, NITROGEN, and POTASH. 


If a soil lacks, or is exhausted of, one fertilizing 
ingredient only, and we supply that element, we 
restore fertility. If two chief elements are ex- 
hausted, we must supply these two. 


If we apply a ‘‘ complete fertilizer,” that is, one 
containing all these elements, we of course sup- 
ply any one or more that is lacking. But if, for 
example, a soil lacks only one element, say potash, 
all the other elements supplied by the complete 
fertilizer are so much needless expense, and that 
fertilizer is not the most profitable one ; indeed, it 
may be quite unprofitable. (If a man only wants 
a vest, costing $5, and, to get it, buys a $25 suit,the 
$20 for the coat and vest, which he does not need 
and can not use, is so much loss.) 

On the contrary, if a soil lacks and needs two 
elements, say phosphoric acid and nitrogen, and 
the owner applies only potash, in a German potash 
salt, it is wasted, because the want is not met. If 
be apply only phosphate, the crop may still be 
poor, because the nitrogen is missing. 


Now, then, we affirm that the progress in agri- 
cultural investigation renders it practicable for 
every farmer to easily and cheaply put a direct 
question to his own soils, and make them tell 
him what they lack in orderto enable them to 
grow good crops of wheat, corn, oats, barley, 
potatoes, grass, etc., etc. 


But no one can certainly tell what his soil does 
lack or what can be profitably added to it, without 
actual experiment. And it is costly and risky to 
apply fertilizers to a whole field at hap-hazard, 
though a complete fertilizer my pay because one 
or two of its elements are greatly needed. 

Soils are so different, and so differently affected 
by cropping, that it is important to ascertain just 
what is adapted to each farm and crop, and often 
to different fields on the same farm. 


It is to help every farmer to find out for him- 
self, what his own soils want, and what fertilizer 
he can use profitably, that the ‘‘ American Agricul- 
turist Fertilizer Sets’? were planned. They have 
now been in use for the past four years by a great 
number of farmers, by Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, by Agricultural Colleges, etc., in every 
State east of the Mississippi River, and in some 
west of it, and in the Canadas. The results ob- 
tained have been of great value to the individual 
experimenters, and at the same time have developed 





some principles which will be of general applica- 
tion and great utility throughout the whole country. 


The Plan. 


_ Eight bags containing carefully weighed amounts 
of Potash Salts, of Superphosphates, of Nitrate of 
Soda, ete., are supplied. Three bags contain the 
ingredients singly; three each contain them two by 
two ; one contains all of them; and one contains 
Sulphate of Lime. 


The eight bags contain enough materials for half 
anacre. They are properly labelled, and are accom- 
panied with full explanations and directions for use, 
and blanks for Reports. Applied, under the direc- 
tions given,each will answer one or more questions 
as to the wants of the soil, and of the crop which 
they are used upon. 


They are supplied at the actual cost or less. The 
Half Acre Set costs $6.00, and the Acre Set $11.00, 
including bags, labels, and delivery to railroad, 
steamboat, or express. (Bags, labels, etc., cost 
little more for the acre set than the half acre set.) 
Aside from the important information gained for 
future use, these fertilizers will, in the increased 
crop, go far toward meeting their cost, and often 
more than repay their expense. Each bag sup- 
plies fertilizers for one-twentieth of an acre—two 
plots on each half acre being left with no fertilizer, 
for comparison. The acre bags each supply ma- 
terials for one-tenth of anacre. (Bag G, it will be 
noticed, contains a ‘Complete Fertilizer.’’) The 
experience of the past four years has suggested 
slight alterations in the proportions used, and this 
set differs a little from previous ones. 


Half Acre Set. 


Bag Lbs.in Lbs. ® Valuable 
No. Kind of Fertilizers. Bag. Acre. Ingredients. 
A. Nitrate of Soda......... ve 150 = Nitrogen. 
B. Superphosphate..... ... 17% 350 Phos. Acid. 
C. Muriate of Potash....... % 150 Potash. 
D { Nitrate of Soda.......... it t 150 { Nitrogen. 
* YSuperphosphate...... ..1%7 350 Phos. Acid. 
E { Nitrate of Soda.......... tt 150 { Nitrogen. 
** 4 Muriate of Potash....... %4f 150 ) Potash. 
F §Superphosphate. ....... 174 t 350 { Phos. Acid. 
* | Muriate of Potash....... it 150 Potash. 
{ Nitrate 6S ae vey 150 Nitrogen. 
G. <Superphosphate ......... 174 350 Phos. Acid. 
) Muriate of Potash....... it 150 Potash. 
BE: \PIMNEE sco conescssssss== 20 400 





The full “‘ Acre Set’? is the same as “ Half Acre 
Set’ except that the quantities are twice as large. 


The Manner of Conducting the Experiments, 
is very simple. A plot of half an acre, or an acre, 
of uniform, nearly level, worn-out land, is laid out 
in ten parallel strips, the first and last left unma- 
nured, while the contents of one of the eight bags 
is applied to each of the intervening eight plots. 
The whole is then planted with potatoes, corn, or 
other crop, as is convenient, cultivated with care, 
and the produce on each cropnoted. Full explana- 
tions of the experiments and directions for making 
them, also for laying out the ground, are given in 
pamphlets which go with each set of fertilizers. 


What is Expected from the Experiments. 


First—By watching the growth, and measuring 
the gathered crop, it willbe easy to see how the 
crop on that soil is affected by each material and 
each mixture. . 


Second—A comparison of each lot with the xo 


fertilizer plots will show which fertilizer pays the 


greatest profit. 
Third—Such experiments stimulate thought, and 
lead to more extended investigations, 


Fourth—It will be a good step toward helping 
each experimenter to decide for himself, and for 
his neighbors, what fertilizers, if any, they can use 
more largely in the future. 

Fifth—Experiments like these will awaken in- 
terest in the minds of boys, and serve as an excel- 
lent school forthem. — 

It is recommended that other fertilizers than those 
in the sets be used on parallel plots of same size. 

A majority of the experimenters selected Corn 
and Potatoes, probably because they are easy to 
manage, but more trials made with Grain, Grass, 





———_——VVQqQ——————————————— 
a 

Sorghum, and Roots, and in the Southern States 
Cotton, Sugar Cane, and Cow Peas, are desirable : 


We urge upon the experimenters of previous 
seasons the importance of repeating the trials 
through a series of years, and trust many will con- 
tinue the good work, and report their results, 


The following parties have kindly consented to 
put up and ship the bags, without any charge aboye 
the actual cost, viz: Messrs. H. J. Baker & Bro 
215 Pearl St.. New York, and the Mapes Formula 
& Peruvian Guano Co., 158 Front S8t., New York, 
—These houses will each put up precisely the same 
articles, subject to analysis by Prof. Atwater. Our 
readers may send their orders (accompanied by the 
cash) toany one of them. If any prefer to send their 
orders to the office of the American Agriculturigt 
we will hand them to the dealers. We have named 
the above houses because they are near at -and. 
We shall be quite glad if other leading reliable 
houses in different parts of the country will supply 
their patrons with similar sets of fertilizers and 
thus widen the field of useful experiments, 








The Bean Weevil. 
—_—~ 

Several letters lately received show that the Bean 
Weevil is spreading rapidly. The latest from “ fi 
Branford, Conn., mentions the kind of manure 
used, as if thinking that this might possibly have 
something to do with the insect. The Bean Weevil, 
shown in the engraving, is a near relative of the 
Pea Weevil; which rarely, if ever, has more than 
one insect in a pea, while a bean may have from 
one toadozen in each seed. The parent beetle 
lays her eggs on the outside of the young pod; 
the grubs, when hatched, eat their way into the 
young beans, where they live upon them, destroy- 
ing the material stored in the seed-leaves for the 
nourishment of the future bean plant. When the 
grubs first enter the bean, they cut a hole quite up 
to the skin, or hull of the bean, to prepare for the 
future escape of the Weevil; afterwards they have 
only to feed and grow. When the grub has reached 
its full size, it goes into the pupa state, and re- 
mains dormant until spring, and usually does not 
make its exit until after the bean 1s put into the 
ground. The Weevil in duc time appears, lays its 
, eggs, and the round is repeated. There is but one 
help for this, now really serious pest, which is for 
all in a neighborhood to agree to plant no buggy 
beans. It isa matter in which individual effort can 





THE BEAN WEEVIL (Natural size and magnified). 


do but little. If one person plants only sound 
seed, all his neighbors who are less careful will 
supply him with an abundance of weevils. This is 
one of the. many cases in which farmers’ clubs, or 
other associations of farmers, can be of great use. 
A little codperation would greatly diminish both 
the Bean and the Pea Weevil. It is said that the 
weevils within the beans may be killed by putting 
the seed in a tight jar, and pouring in a teaspoon- 
ful of Spirits of Turpentine to each quart of beans. 
However effective this may be, we do not advise 
its use, save in very rare cases, where a supply Of 
sound seed can not be readily procured. The wee- 
vils, whether two or a dozen, have eaten the food 
intended for the young bean plant, which needs all 
that was thus provided. As a consequence, even 
if the germ is not destroyed, and it rarely is, the 
young plant will be weak, and can not, later in 
jife, be so vigorous and productive as a plant from 
a sound seed. If all resolve to plant no buggy 
peas or beans, the evil, if not entirely checked, 
would cease to increase at its present rapid rate. 
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Bee Notes for April. 


Last month we referred to the desirability of 
stimulative feeding, in early spring, whenever the 
pees could gather no stores. In the more northerly 
States, as also in Canada, there is no continuous 
yield of nectar until very late in May or early in 
June, when the white clover blooms. About 
the same time the raspberry blossoms furnish 
a rich harvest of fine honey. Before this time, 
if we except the maples—the early soft, and the 
later hard maple bloom, and the fruit blossoms, 
there is litile for the bees to gather. ‘Very often 
the unsuitable weather makes the early bloom of 
the maple and fruit trees of little avail. The wil- 
lows and scattering blossoms, like the dandelions, 
yield but little honey, though very valuable as fur- 
pishing pollen, which is a necessary food element 
in brood rearing. Even if there were bee-pastur- 
age in April and May in abundance, still the many 
cold, stormy days would make it impossible for the 
bees to gather honey. 


It is a well-settled fact that whenever the bees | 
are idle, or cease from storing honey, the queen | 


withholds her eggs, or at least brood rearing is 

greatly abated. The season’s profits depend on the 
_ condition of the colonies as to numbers ; populous 

colonies can only follow from active brood rearing. 

The apiarist should spare no pains to stimulate his 

bees to the greatest activity during the spring 

months. 

What and How to Feed. 

It is recommended to uncap the honey in frames 
of comb left over from the previous season, in case 
they are at hand. These are set into the brood- 
chamber beside the brood, one at a time, at inter- 
yals of three or four days, depending on the 
amount of honey ineach. The fact that the cells 
are uncapped induces the bees to transfer the 
honey to other cells, and this stimulates brood- 
rearing. Some bee-keepers do not uncap the honey, 
but separate the brood combs, as the strength of 
the colony will permit, and place the comb, with 
its two or three pounds of horfey, between the 


combs containing the brood. This is done at inter- . 


vals of four or five days, as the strength of the 
colony will warrant. It must be remembered that 
the brood should always be covered with bees. As 
the new comb occupies the space needed for 
brood, the bees remove the honey, and thus the 
activity is secured, The writer has tried all the 
methods, and has obtained the best results from 
actual feeding, which can always be followed, 
whether we have the extra combs or not. Ex- 
tracted honey may be used for food, or we may 
make a syrup of granulated sugar. In feeding ex- 
tracted honey, it is best to add one-third as much 
hot water as there is honey. The warm, thin honey 
is more acceptable to the bees. The syrup may be 
made by using one pint of water to two of sugar, 
by measure. It may be heated until the sugar is 
dissolved. Feed this when warm. Three-eighths of 
4 pound, or one-quarter of a pint per hive each day. 
The Feeder. 

The best feeders are so made that they may be 
placed immediately above the cluster of bees, and 
s0 not expose them to the chilling outside atmos- 
phere. They should also be easy of access by the 
bees and to the bee-keeper. A cheap feeder may 
be made by simply perforating the tin cover of a 
common glass fruit jar with fine holes. After the 
honey is put into the can, we have only to quickly 
invert the latter over a hole in the honey-board. 
The atmospheric pressure permits the liquid to 
descend only as fast as the bees sip it up. The 
only objection to this feeder is its form. It so 
raises the chaff-cushion or blankets above the bees 
that they are not well protected from tke cold. 
Could the feeder be the shape of an oyster can and 
He on its side, it would be complete. Such could 
be easily made. 

ae oe __-__—___—— 

Improvement of Rocky Pastures, 
—Clear out the rocks do yousay? That would 
mean, In some cases, an expense of two or 
three hundred dollars, and in most localities 
would not pay. Cut the brush, and plow the 








land? That would be impracticable often- 
times, so thickly strown are the rocks. A 
farm is in sight from the window where we 
write, where persistent cutting of brush has 
made a clean turf around every rock. It 
was a brush pasture five years ago, where 
grass was very scarce, and whortle-berry 
bushes, briars, and scrub oaks were plenty. 
Something must be done, or the field be 
abandoned as a pasture. The owner, a very 
conservative and plodding farmer, assailed it 
in the latter part of August with bush 
scythes, cut everything up close by the roots, 
and after the leaves had time to dry burned 
it over. The dressing of ashes gave fresh 
start to the grass. The brush started in the 
spring, but there was much less cutting to be 
done the following August. They grew 
feebler every year until they were dead. The 
roots are now decaying in the soil, and feed- 
ing the roots of the grass. The only expense 
has been a few days’ labor for cutting and 
burning brush, and for grass seed. This 
method pays. 





A Wagon Seat. 


ee 
Mr. Jas. S. Lake, St. Croix Co., Wis., sends 
us a sketch and description of an adjustable 
wagon seat. A six-inch board has slots cut 
in each end, so as to aie 
go between the stakes 
of the wagon. An- 
other board, one foot 
wide, and three feet 
long, is fastened to 
the first in the posi- 
tion shown in the ac- 
companying engrav- 
ing. An old seat, 
from a harvester, or 
mower, is fastened upon the boards, when an 
easy and satisfactory seat is provided for a 
wagon for drawing wood, lumber, etc. 





A WAGON SEAT. 








Agricultural Experiments — The New 
York State Station. 


HENRY E. ALYORD, “ HOUGHTON FARM,” 
_>— 


Farming is essentially an experimental 
business and has always been. Most farmers 
are experimenters. Experience, so necessary 
to successful farming, the thing as well as 
the word itself, is based upon experiment. 
But such work done by individual farmers 
has been of little general value because lack- 
ing in system, completeness, verification, 
comparison, and averaging of results. The 
first condition necessary to economy in ex- 
perimental work is organization and the con- 
centration of efforts. Hence the origin of 
the Experiment Station, a place where farm 


N. ¥. 


experiments becomes a regular business and | 


the sole work of the place. Where, also,science 
can be brought to aid in the investigations. 

The first instance of such an organization 
by farmers themselves, is that of the Leipsic 
Agricultural Society, which bought a farm 
for the purpose near Méckern, in Saxony, and 
began systematic and scientific experiments, 
thirty years ago. Individual labors by scien- 


- tific men for the general good of agriculture, 


like those of Boussingault and Lawes, bear 
earlier date. 

The Experiment Station at once found the 
need of high-priced labor and expensive ap- 
pliances beyond the means of the farmers 
themselves. But it soon proved valuable and 
won recognition as an institution worthy of 





public maintenance. Nearly every European 
government now supports one or more Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations. 

In America, stations have been established 
in four States—Connecticut, North Carolina, 
New Jersey, and New York. The first three 
named have had their stations more or less 
connected with colleges. In other States the 
Agricultural Colleges have instituted experi- 
ments without special funds for the purpose, 
notably in Michigan, New York (at Cornell), 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Ten. 
nessee, 

Connecticut was the first State to introduce 
the public Experiment Station to the farming 
of this country, and it was largely secured 
through the interest and efforts of the senior 
proprietor of the American Agriculturist. 
Work was began at Middletown in 1875, and 
was theré conducted for two years. Since 
that time the State appropriation has been 
expended at New Haven, all in laboratory 
work, chiefly analyses of fertilizers and feed- 
ing stuffs, by Professor Johnson and his 
assistants. Meanwhile Professor Atwater has 
continued field experiments in and around 
Middletown, as periodically recorded in the 
American Agriculturist, and superintended a 
series of co-operative trials by over three 
hundred colleges and individual farmers in 
several different States. 

In New Jersey, Professor Cook has had the 
advantage of a farm at New Brunswick, 
where he has carried on field and feeding ex- 
periments in addition to his laboratory work 
at Rutgers College. The North Carolina Sta- 
tion recently removed from its connection 
with the State University, to Raleigh, and 
now an entirely separate institution, devotes 
itself almost exclusively to chemical analyses 
of various kinds. 

New York is the first State to establish an 
Agricultural Experiment Station under a 
Board of Control, independent of other insti- 
tutions, and upon a large, well-equipped farm 
of itsown. After annoying delays and hin- 
drances, this Station has been located near 
Geneva, where a farm of 125 acres has been 
purchased, which is represented as well suited 
to the purpose, except, perhaps, that the soil 
is in too high a condition for experimental - 
work. The place came into possession of the 
State on the 1st of March, and it will take a 
very short time to make the changes neces- 
sary in the ample buildings. The Station 
will therefore go into full operation the 
present season, and with the appropriation of 
$20,000, made for its yearly support—liberal, 
and yet not adollar too much—the useful- 
ness of the new institution should soon be 
demonstrated. It deserves the hearty support 
of the farmers of New York, and cannot fail 
to benefit those of other States. 

The Board of Control has placed the Station 
in full charge of Dr. E. Lewis Sturtevant, as 
Director, and he is already upon the ground. 
Dr. Sturtevant is known both at home and 
abroad for his investigations in animal and 
vegetable physiology. He has long been an 
advocate of the practical value of science 
applied to agriculture, frequently contribut- 
ing to the agricultural press, and successfully 
practising his theories upon his own ‘“‘ Wau- 
shakum Farm,” at South Framingham, Mass. 
His experience and original methods as an 
experimenter will contribute to inspire confi- 
dence in the new work at Geneva, and add 
value to reports which may be expected in 
the future from the New York Station. 
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Raising Oats. | The self-sowed oats which are almost sure to | them greatly superior to any of the early 
cover the ground protect the young grass, | varieties in their best condition. It jg true 


Oats are one of the important staple crops 
of our country. The Census figures of 1880 
give the Wheat crop at 459,591,093 bushels, 
and the Oat crop at 407,970,712 bushels, or 
only abou 11 per cent less.—Oats require good 
soil well prepared. With favorable weather a 
fair crop may be grown on moderately good 
land, illy tilled, but under such conditions it 
_is an uncertain, unsatisfactory crop. Smaller 
farmers at the East usually sow oats after 
potatoes. Then the stubble with a dressing 
of say six cords of manure is turned under 
for corn, to be followed with potatoes, hav- 
ing only ashes and plaster or other ‘‘ hand 
manure.” The third year the land is “laid 
down” to grass with an oat crop. If the 
soil is poor, sometimes a little fine manure is 
evenly spread over the lightest portions, or 


| grass, during the winter following. 


| 





over the whole, the aim being to “even off” | 


the field to secure a uniform stand and quick 
start. The amount of tillage usually given 


is very littie—simply once plowing and har- | 


rowing ; then harrowing in theseed. Some- 
times a rough soil needs more harrowing, and 
perhaps rolling, but it rarely gets it what- 
ever the necessity, and yet we see very fair 
crops gathered, and a good stand of timothy 
and clover follow. 

Every farmer wishes to sow oats that will 
stand up, fill good and yield well both in 
straw and grain. The hulless oats offer no 
advantage, for we want them for horse feed, 
and for this the hulls are rather an advan- 
tage. Most farmers feed the straw either 
thrashed or unthrashed, hence a kind having 
strong, leafy straw is to be sought. New 
varieties are constantly being pressed upon 
our attention. Most successful farmers are 
content with good, bright, heavy American 
oats, if possible brought from a northern 
locality. These should be well winnowed 
and screened, so as to sow only the heaviest 
third or half of the sample. When oats are 
bought of the seedsmen at a high price, one 
can hardly afford to winnow out half. The 
result is that good home-raised oats, or those 
bought at the mill, cost less and are worth 
more than those bought at a high price. 

We have had good success with both the 
‘‘ Surprise” and the ‘‘Probstier” oats, both 
of which have been grown long enough to 
be reasonable in price, and a little inquiry 
among good farmers will enable even a nov- 
ice f purchase his seed oats at a moderate 
price, so that he can select one third for sow- 
ing and feed the rest. He may at the same 
time buy a few of the high-priced kinds of his 
favorite seedsman, give them each a fair 
chance on good soil and haveseed of his own 
raising for next year. It is exceedingly im- 
portant to sow oats early, as soon after the 
frost is out, as the land is dry enough to be 
plowed. There is great advantage in thor- 
ough tillage if the land be dry, twice plowing 
and most thorough harrowing. Hence fall 


plowing is to be recommended on all stiff or | 
! varieties of winter squashes ‘‘in any stage of 


clay land. If grass seed is not to be sown, 
harrowing with the ‘smoothing harrow ” 
should be continued at frequent intervals 
until the oats are at least eight inches high, 
especially if the land is weedy. It is usually 
well worth while to do this, and to seed 
down with grass seed alone in August. It 
gives a better crop of oats, fewer weeds go to 
seed,and a betterand evener catch of grass will 
follow, with very little danger of burning out. 


| try with any certainty. The common variety 





while the oats are killed by the frost, the 
dead plants forming a good mulch for the 


Vegetable Marrow—Our Squashes. 


English gardeners would regard their list | 
of vegetables incomplete without the Vege- | 
table Marrow. When they come here.they | 
are surprised to find this vegetable not culti- | 
vated and scarcely known by name, and some | 
have written expressing surprise that the 
seeds are not offered by our seedsmen. The | 
seeds are catalogued by all our leading deal- | 
ers, but are under ‘‘ Squash,” a name little 
known abroad, where gourd is the generic 
term for all the family known to us as pump- 
kins and squashes. The Vegetable Marrow 
is popular in England, as it is the only one of 
the Squashes that can be raised in that coun- 


is about nine inches long, and of uniform 
diameter throughout. The Long White, | 
shown in the engraving, is a variety of com- | 
paratively recent introduction, which grows | 
18 inches long, or more. The Marrows havea 
thick flesh, the seed cavity being small in pro- 
portion. When taken at the right time, the 


flesh is very tender and free from fibres, and 








VEGETABLE MARROW. 


while without any marked flavor of its own, 
is, if well cooked, an acceptable vegetable 
when served with drawn butter or other 
sauce. To those familiar with our much bet- 
ter varieties of squashes, it seems insipid and 
watery. Unless with those who have acquired 
a taste for the Vegetable Marrow in Europe, 
there is no reason why it should be culti- 
vated in our gardens, for among our early 
varieties the ‘‘ Summer Crook-neck” is much 
to be preferred to it, while among the later 
kinds, the ‘‘ Boston Marrow,” ‘‘ Hubbard,” 
‘“‘Butman,” and others, are so greatly superior 
in any stage of their growth, that we have real- 
ly no use for the ‘‘Marrows.” That our choice 


their growth,” are superior to the ‘‘Marrows,” 
is not generally known, however. These 
winter varieties are seldom eaten except when 
quite ripe, and in a condition to keep through 
the winter, at which time the shell becomes 
very hard. But few seem to know that these 








squashes are edible at almost any stage of 
their growth ; we have used them when they 
were no larger than a goose’s egg, and found 


that they have not the full sweetness or the 
dryness of the variety when thoroughly ma- 


tured, but nevertheless are excellent. We 
| were induced to make 
| winter squashes, 
| Mexico. In that country a popular dish is 
| puchero, which corresponds to our old-fash- 


a trial of these unripe 
from an experience jn 


ioned ‘boiled dinner,” or, as it is called in 
some localities, ** boiled pot,” in which vari. 


| ous vegetables are cooked in the same pot 


with a piece of meat, and where the ingredi- 
ents all flavor one another. One of the prin- 


cipal vegetables in the ‘ puchero,” is calaba- 
| citos, the very young fruit of the common 


pumpkin of the country—somewhat like our 
field pumpkins. All of our Summer Squashes 
are eaten in the unripe state, and the winter 
varieties are very acceptable in the same 
condition. Besides, it will be an advantage 
to those which remain to remove and use 
some of the late-set fruits. 





Test All Seeds Now—Important. 
oe 
Noone can, by merely looking at them, posi- 
tively tell whether any particular lots of field, 
garden, or flower seeds have or have not suffi- 
cient vitality of germ to start into vigorous 
growth. Yet it isa severe loss, often a dis- 
astrous one, to go through with all the labor 


| and expense of preparation and planting-or 
' sowing, and find too late that the crop is lost 


because the seeds are defective. All this risk 
can be saved by a few minutes time all told, 
in making a prelimivary test, and it should 
be done now, before the seed is wanted, and 
in time to get other seed if necessary. While 
there are always circumstances affecting the 
vitality of seeds (often unobserved), the re- 
markable season of 1881, and the unusual 
past winter weather have been likely to some- 
what affect almost all kinds of seeds. They 
may not have matured the germ; it may 
have been destroyed by heat or moisture; 
minute insects may have, unobserved, punc- 
tured or eaten out the vital part of a con- 
siderable percentage. 

SIMPLE TesT.—Select from the whole mass 
of the seed, 100, or 50, or even 10 seeds, that 
will be a fair sample of all. For larger seeds, 
as wheat, corn, oats, peas etc., take a thin, 
tough sod, and scatter the counted seeds upon 
the earth side. Put upon the seeds another 
similar sod, earth side down. Set this double 
sod by the warm side of the house or other 
building, or of a tight fence, moistening it oc- 
casionally as needed. If very cold, cover, or 
remove to the kitchen or cellar at night. 
The upper sod can be lifted for observation 
when desirable. The swelling and starting of 
the seedg will in a few days, according to the 
kind, tell what percentage of them will grow. 
—A box of earth will answer instead of sods, 
both for large and small seeds.—Small seeds 
of vegetables or flowers, and even larger ones, 
may be put into moist cotton, to be kept 
slightly moist and placed in the sun or in a 
light warm room. For small quantities of 
valuable flower seeds and the like, half a 
dozen will suffice for a trial test.—With any 
seed, for field or garden, however good, it is 
always very desirable and useful to know ex- 
actly how many or few are defective, and 
thus be able to decide how much seed to use 
on an acre, or other plot. 
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ara © Hereford Cattle. 


The Hereford cattle are a well-marked 
British breed. We are in the habit of regard- 
ing the Devons asa typically ancient breed, 
but it may be doubted if they can boast a 
greater antiquity than the cattle of Hereford, 
of Gloucester, Shropshire, and part of Wales 
adjacent to Here- 
ford. ‘‘The historic 

riod” with refer- 
ence to cattle goes 
back over only one 
or. two hundred 
years. Thoug h 
within this period 
the Herefords have 
changed in no es- 
sential character ex- 
cept as good breed- 
ing confirms good 
points and weakens 
poor ones. Yet in 
appearance a very 
great change has 
taken place in these 
cattle. Ask any . 
tyro who has at- 
tended the fairs or 
read an agricultural 
book, or even look- 
ed at pictures, 
‘‘What are the char- 
acteristics of the 
Hereford breed of cattle?’ and he will first 
of all say, ‘‘ White Faces.” Yet the white 
faces which are now so marked a feature, 
are a modern invention, and in our opinion 
no great credit to the inventor. It is not 
much over a century since they became com- 
mon, and only quite recently that they have 
been regarded as characteristic of the breed. 

Lewis F. Allen, in his ‘‘ American Cattle,” 
thus describes the Hereford of to-day, or, 
more accurately, of ‘ 

15 years ago:— 
“Give a Devon a 
quarter more size, 
somewhat more pro- 
portionate bone and 
horn, a trifle shorter 
leg and longer body, 
a little coarser in 
every part, and you 
have a good Here- 
ford, in all except- 
ing color.” The an- 
cient race were of a 
dark-red or brown 
color, with occasion- 
al variations—mot- 
tled faces, and the 
like. No doubt, also, 
when white cattle 
with red ears, like 
the wild cattle of 
Chillingham, were 
80 fashionable (some 
600 years ago), the 
cows were crossed 
with these bulls, 
but the strong 
blood of the ancient breed prevailed, so that 
the strange cross was completely absorbed 
and lost. From some of the out-crosses, how- 
ever, came a famous bull with a white face, 
and this quality he perpetuated in his off- 
spring, and by selection it has become fixed. 
The Herefords, as we know them, are a white- 











faced breed, the white often running back 
along the back bone, and showing itself freely 
upon the brisket, belly, and switch of tail. 

Mr. Allen’s description is excellent as 
to form. The shortness of the legs gives, 
however, an impression of coarseness not 
really correct, and the same peculiarity ex- 
aggerates the impression of length of the 





THE HEREFORD BULL ‘‘ COMUS.”’ 


body. Any one familiar with cattle is at 
once impressed on seeing animals of this 
breed with the remarkable development of 
beef points. In fact, they possess every ad- 
mirable point of the Devons, as beef makers, 
with quicker maturity, which makes them 
formidable rivals of the Shorthorns. The 
cows are occasionally above mediocrity as 
milkers—an indication that this quality might 
be cultivated to advantage. As working 





THE HEREFORD COW ‘“ KATY.” 


cattle the oxen are superior—exceeding the 
Devons in weight, and the Shorthorns in 
docility and activity ; they take strong hold 
of the affections of that large class of Am- 
erican farmers who love a good yoke of cat- 
tle. So easy keepers are they, that when 
taken out of the yoke after years of hard 











work, they will fatten so readily and quickly 
that they make excellent beef. Hereford 
steers make beef which is esteemed as second 
only to that of the little Devons, which is 
a favorite in our Eastern markets. 

There were several straggling importations 
of this blood made into the United States 
prior to 1840, but none that amounted to any- 
thing, as it was al- 
lowed to run out. 
In that year an Eng- 
lish ‘farmer, Wil- 
liam Henry Sotham, 
brought out to this 
country a bull and 
eleven cows and 
heifers of this breed. 
In this importation 
he was assisted or 
was in partnership 
with Hon. Erastus 
Corning, of Albany, 
father of the gentle- 
man who now bears 
the name as senior, 
and who is the 
owner of the fine 
animals of which 
we give portraits, 
= engraved for the 

—- American Agricul- 
turist from recent 
photographs. Mr. 
Sotham divided the 
herd with Mr. Corning, taking his to Perch 
Lake Farm, Jefferson Co., N. Y. He made 
subsequent importations, and has been for 
years an almost constant writer on the su- 
periority of Herefords to Shorthorns. In 
fact he has written so much and in sucha 
spirit that he has certainly injured the cause 
he advocated. Through him, however, more 
than through any one else, has this noble 
breed become known to American farmers, 
and it is steadily in- 
creasing in popular- 
ity. During the 
past year several 
importations have 
been made and the 
breed is growing in 
favor greatly at the 
West. Mr. Corning’s 
fine herd, which has 
been kept up by 
later importations, 
has gone on improv- 
ing; it was pro- 
nounced in 1840 by 
so good a judge as 
A. B. Allen as com- 
paring ‘‘ favorably 
with the best we 
met of this breed in 
England” — it has 
never deteriorated. 
The bull ‘‘ Comus” 
(4,457 Eng. Hereford 
Herd Book), was 
imported by Mr. 
Corning in 1878, 
and in July next 
will be ten years old. He won first prizes at 
the New York State Shows of 1876-79-80 
and ’81. His present weight is 2,100 pounds. 

The cow “Katy,” by ‘‘Comus,” was 
dropped in 1877, and is of Mr. Corning’s 
‘‘Princess” family. She won 1st at the El- 
mira Show of 1881, and was a member of the 
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Gold Medal herd both last year and the year 
previous. Weare confident that the Here- 
fords will achieve a marked popularity on 
the great plains. They are not an artificial 
breed like Shorthorns, and will probably turn 
grass and corn into dollars faster and better. 
ee - 
A Home-Made Leveller. 
a 
Mr. H. E. Wright, Crawford Co., Pa., makes 
a leveller in the following manner: The 
runners are of 1'/.-inch plank, 6 feet long and 
8 inches wide; they are set 4 feet apart, and 








4 LAND LEVELLER (STANDING ON REAR END). 


the top is covered with heavy inch boards. 
The forward levelling board 1s set 18 inches 
from the front end, and the rear one is placed 
one foot from the opposite end of the leveller. 
The front levelling board comes to within two 
inches of the bottom of the ‘‘ runners,” while 
the lower end of the rear board is one inch 
from the bottom. Mr. W. writes us: ‘ This 
is a charming thing with which to make a 
lawn. I put two horses to the leveller and 
ride upon the top, and if found necessary 
stones or other weight may be added.” 


Exhaustion of Soil. 
BY DR. J. B. LAWES, ROTHAMSTED, ENGLAND. 
—_ 

Considerable fault has been found with me 
for saying that profitable agriculture is 
founded upon the exhaustion of the soil: if 
exhaustion is considered an unsuitable term, 
Ido not object to change the word for reduc- 
tion of its fertility. The prices of the various 
products of the farm are regulated chietiy by 
the labor expended on their production, and 


not upon the amount of soil ingredients | 


which they remove from the land. If all na- 
tions agreed to pass a law compelling every 
farmer to restore to the land the whole of the 
ingredients which he removed by his crops, 
we should not only see such a law followed 
by a very general, and large rise in the price 
of our ordinary foods, but also that the rela- 
tive cost of the foods themselves would be 
very much altered. Even without such a 
law we find that necessity, from time to time, 
compels farmers to alter their mode of cul- 
tivation, and cropping ; thus, when they find 
the fertility of their land decreasing, they 
devote themselve to cultivating such pro- 











ducts as contain more atmospheric, and 
fewer soil constituents. For instance, let us 
take the case of sugar beet. If the roots are 
sold off the farm, in each 2,000 Ibs. of the 
dry roots about 175 lbs. of soil products will 
be removed from the land; while by the 
conversion of the same amount of sugar beet 
into beef, or mutton, only about 10 lbs. of 
soil products will be removed ; and if the beet 


|; is converted into sugar none of the soil pro- 


ducts need be lost to the land. 


For further illustration, I will follow grass 
through the same series. If sold as hay, seven 
or eight per cent of the soil constituents are 
removed from the land; very much less, if 
the grass is converted into milk; still less 


| if converted into meat; and none at all if 


converted into butter; this last being a 
purely atmospheric product, all the soil con- 
stituents may find their way back to the 
land, except perhaps some small portion, 
which, in the form of skim-milk, might be 
used to produce pork. It takes 5 or 6 lbs. of corn 
to produce 1 Ib. of increase in a pig ; a large per 
centage of this increase is fat, and a farmer 
who preserves the blood and offal, would ex- 
haust very little of his soil products in produc- 
ing bacon. It is the rich fatty cheese which 
commands the high price ; and the low priced 
skim-milk cheese which is comparatively 
rich in soil products. The same law holds 
good with regard to flour ; the finest flour is 
exceedingly poor, both in nitrogen and min- 
erals ; coarser flour contains more, and bran 
a still larger amount of the soil ingredients. 
As man cannot exist without a certain 


amount of these soil products in his food, and | 








as all his efforts in the production of his food | 


are directed towards getting rid of such soil 


products, the way in which he obtains them | 


in a separate form becomes rather an inter- 
esting physiological question. 

Now and then an effort is made to stem the 
tide, and quite recently some enthusiastic 
ladies induced the Lord Mayor of London, to 
take the chair at a meeting held to advocate 
the consumption of whole meal bread. One 
of these enthusiasts paid a visit to Dr. Gilbert, 
with a view to his conversion, but I am 
afraid did not meet with much success, as, 
many years ago we examined into this sub- 
ject very carefully, and came to the conclu- 
sion that however beneficial it might be for 
wealthy people—who consume quite as much, 
if not more food. than is good for them—to 
take into the stomach a somewhat larger 
amount of indigestible matter ; it was quite 
otherwise with the poorer classes, who derive 
the greater part of their sustenance from 
bread. It would appear that while man pre- 
fers to take the bulk of the food he consumes 
in respiration, as free as possible from all 
indigestible matter, and soil products—that 
is to say, in the form of fine flour, butter, 
fat, sugar—he takes the necessary supply of 
the soil products in the form of the lean part 
of meat, garden vegetables, tea, coffee, beer, 
and salt. 

The necessity for green vegetables during 
the winter is much felt in our large towns, 
and in certain districts it has given rise toa 
very extensive trade in water-cresses. The 
rivers which run out of the chalk formation 
are very rich in nitrate of lime, derived from 
the washing out of nitric acid, from the 
soils which rest on it, and for miles together 
the beds of these rivers, with additional arti- 
ficial beds along the banks, are planted with 








a 
water-cresses, and tended with as much Care 
as is usually given to a garden. 

I suggested to a person who rents a, river 
running through my property, that he should 
apply some super-phosphate of lime to his 
cresses, and as might be expected, the result 
was a greatly increased growth in the crops, 
The application of the same super-phosphate 
to my pasture, without nitrate of soda has no 
effect, but when used with that substance it 
produces a remarkable growth of grass, 

By the employment of labor in various 
ways, a farmer can increase the salable pro- 


. ducts of his farm, and at the same time re. 


duce greatly the exhaustion of the soil. It ig 
quite clear to me that in the future the agri- 
culture of Great Britain must tend towards 
such a system of cultivation. I feel inclined 
to think further, that, under the existing 
competition of the Western States of Ameri- 
ca, those farmers who live in the older States, 
may find it to their interests to follow the 
same course. Fortunately with the increase 
of wealth, an increased demand springs up 
for all those products, which—having their 
origin in the sun and atmosphere—have by 
the labor bestowed upon them, been freed 
more or less from the compounds which they 
have taken up from the soil. 


ee 


A Wagon-Jack. 
_>—- 


Mr. William Hart, Allegheny Co., Pa., 
sends us a sketch and description of his 
wagon-jack, from which the accompanying 
engraving is made. The standard is made of 
2'/, by 3°/,-inch scantling 26 inches long ; the 
lever is 1’/,-inch thick and 3 feet in length. 
The slit in the upper end of the standard is 
deep enough to allow of the adjustment of 
the lever by means of an iron pin. The pin 
hole is 9 inches from the fulcrum end of the 
lever. A strip of iron one inch wide and */;.- 
inch thick is bent and fastened to the lever as 
shown in the illustration. The lower end of 
the curved iron rod is cut with notches and 





A GOOD WAGON-JACK. 


passed through a staple in the side of the 
standard. The iron rod is bent or “set off” 
just below the lever sufficiently to make it 
fit squarely upon the face of the standard. 
The staple is 8 inches from the bottom. In 
lifting the wheel, press on the end of the 
lever only. When the wheel is to be lowered, 
press upon the end of the iron rod, as well 
as the lever, which throws the rod up and 
the notches away from the staple. 





—-—-— 

Rats and Mice.--If a share of the pains 
taken to catch rats and mice after they are 
in a house or apartment were employed in 
keeping them out, it would save much 
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trouble. Even an old house, where there are 
many cracks and crevices, may soon be made 
vermin proof. Scraps of sheet tin of the 
thinnest kind may be had of the tinsmith ; 
this may be cut up with a strong pair of 
shears, and so fitted as to close up the en- 
trance holes. Holes may be punched in the | 
tin with a common awl, or a.nail filed toa 
point, through which to put tacks to hold the 
tin in place. Some holes and cracks may be 
more easily closed by means of plaster of 
Paris. A sufficient quantity of this is mixed 
with water, to be about as thick as mortar ; 
then, before it hardens, fill with it the holes 
and passages of the creatures ; in a few min- 
utesit will be solid. When all such entrances 
have been stopped the animals must either 
come in by the doors, or gnaw a new opening, 
an operation in which they may be detected. 





A Square Frame Harrow 
-—————-- — 
Leonard H. Murch, Franklin Co., Ind., 
sends us a sketch of a harrow that the people 





A SQUARE HARROW. 


in his county hold in high favor. The main 
feature of this harrow is the way the bars 
are separated from each other by a heavy 
chain frame. The above engraving shows 
the harrow in position for work. 





Experiments in Making Sugar from 
Early Amber Cane. 


BY PROF. W. A. HENRY, PROF. AGRICULTURE, UNIVERSITY 





OF WISCONSIN, AT MADISON. 
a 

The culture of Amber Cane spread rapidly 
over several of our Western States, but still 
the industry has received little recognition 
from those most needed to aid its progress. 
Because the ‘‘Sorghum” of war time had 
failed many predicted a like result for Early 
Amber, which resembles it quite closely. An 
important source of scientific information to 
aid this struggling industry was the Illinois 
Industrial University, where Prof. Scovell 
conducted a series of experiments that fully 
confirmed the statements of Prof. Collier, at 
Washington, as to the possibilities of some of 
the varieties of Sorghum becoming sugar- 
producing plants. The past season, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Wisconsin, and possibly other 
States, through their Agricultural Colleges, 
took up the investigation. So far, in Wis- 
consin about three thousand dollars have 
been spent from a special appropriation made 
by the last Legislature to the Professor in 
charge of the Experimental Farm. 





Last spring, Mr. Magnus Swenson a chem- 
ist in the State University. was chosen to 
conduct the experiments, and to him the 
favorable results obtained are due. Under 
his direction a building and suitable ma- 
chinery, such as crusher, steam evaporating 
pans, vacuum pan, centrifugal, etc., were 
constructed, and in September he began his 
experiments. It should be understood on the 
start that whatever was undertaken was in a 
practical way, and there is no reason why 
the results obtained cannot be reached in 
large works. 

After numerous trials with different rea- 
gents, Mr. Swenson came to the conclusion 
that the Milk of Lime defecation was the 
simplest, and gave satisfactory results. By 
the proper use of lime a syrup can be made 
which is wholly free from the “sorghum” 
or acid taste, and which possesses a good 
body, though the lime gives it a darker color. 
The quantity of lime required depends wholly 
upon the amount of acid in the juice, and 
litmus paper is used to show when enough is 
added. But the last season our efforts were 
rather towards sugar than syrup, and several 
plots were worked up into sugar. 

The process employed was not different 
from that used in other countries for produc- 
ing sugar. Lime was added to the juice un- 
til all the acid was neutralized, and the juice 
was then boiled in open pans to a thin syrup, 
and transferred to the vacuum pan, where it 
was further reduced to a thick syrup at a 
temperature of from 140° to 160° Fahrenheit. 
The thick syrup soon began to crystallize 
upon its removal from the pan, and in a few 
days it was put into the centrifugal machine, 
where the molasses was thrown out and the 
sugar left. The molasses which was thrown 
from the sugar was quite thin and was again 
reduced in the vacuum pan, thus yielding a 
second crop of crystals. 

A few explanations to those not familiar 
with the manufacture of sugar :—The cane 
juice, as it comes from the crusher, contains 
cane sugar, glucose, and a vegetable acid, be- 
sides other impurities of minor importance. 
The acid in the juice acts readily upon the 
cane sugar and converts it into glucose, which 
is scarcely half as sweet as cane sugar. 
By using a sufficient amount of lime the 
acid is neutralized and rendered harmless. 
But this does not remove all the difficulties, 
for even after the acid is neutralized the cane 
sugar will still turn to glucose by fermenta- 
tion if the juice is allowed to stand very 
long in a warm place. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that the juice be defecated by lime, 
and then boiled down as soon as possible after 
being expressed from the cane. 

The third chance of losing the sugar is by 
the high heat which occurs when the syrup 
is boiled thick. To obviate this the juice is 
only reduced to a thin syrup in the open pan, 
and further boiling is carried on in the va- 
cuum pan. In cane not ripe, the glucose is 
present in excess of the cane sugar, but in 
cane about ripe the per cent of glucose runs 
quite low. In asyrup where there is much 
glucose, the cane sugar will not crystallize, 
hence sugar cannot be made from green cane. 

In the following table we have the results 
of two plots as worked out by Mr. Swenson, 
Plot A was planted with Early Amber seed 
from Mr. Seth Kenny, of Morristown, Minn. ; 
plot B with Early Amber seed from Mr 
Charles Eustis, of Fort Atkinson, Wis. Plot 





A was very much exposed, and a great deal 
of the cane was lodged. while plot B was 
more sheltered, and the cane was better. 











Ss .. [BoSgiive 28a 
lewss bs Sida ./B8t8 
Seni yacS Sekt see8 
SSae SSeS SSS SOES 
fa See SS BAS AXES 
1+ Sea th 8 Fi Ry 
Total Ihs of cane....... .. td 4.643 | 90,348 | ahd 128.550 
Total lbs of juice im cane. .| 3.875 25,187 | 8,909 | 19.545 
Weight of juice expressed ‘| 2.680 (17,420 | 2,782 | 13.660 
Lbs. juice left in bagasse....; 1,195 | 7,667 | 1,177 5.885 
Per ct. of cane sugar in juice i, Se pS es 
Percent of glucose in juice.! $53, .... 9.0, :i:.- 
Total lbs. cane sugar incaneé| 358 | 2897 | 415 | 2,995 
Lbs. cane sugar in ex’djuice| 248 ; 1,612 | 290 | 1,450 
Lbs. cane sugar left in bag’se) 110 75 =| 425 | 625 
Lbs. of syrup obtained..... | $32 | 2158 | 408 | 2,040 
Lbs. ot cane sugarseparated 142 | 93 | 199.5, 997.5 
Lbs. of molasses............. ' 100 1235 | 208.5 1,042.5 
Bushels of seed.............. | 4% WY 6% 32 
Weight of bushel of seed. ..! 58! 58 $3 | 58 





Assuming the sugar to be worth 8 cents per 
lb., and the molasses 30 cents per gallon, we 
have the value per acre— 

Yield at the rate of plot A. 


SAS Te. OF GBR OS IN i coe dn te ddccdedeupecceape 73 84 
108 gallons of molasses @ 390 vents...........065. ce-ees 30 90 
TOGRE «iosisc ace daedvegonsiusenaes< Fert 2 ey op op qriee $104 7 

Yield at the rate of nlot B. 
997% Ibs. of sugar @ 8 Cents........... cece ee eee oes BT BO 
87 gallons of molasses @ 80 cents... .........2456 seeecee 26 16 
TOMY ccasneicase $105 90 


With over 2,000 pounds of sugar in an acre 
of cane, which can be grown as cheaply as 
corn and more readily here in Wisconsin, I 
think it is safe to predict that our people will 
never let the subject rest until it has been 
thoroughly tried; even with only one-half 
the sugar saved it will pay to grow Cane. 
My only anxiety is lest those who can bring 
more money that skill to bear upon the in- 
vestigation will make failures, and thus bring 
discouragement, 

The value of the cane seed has not been 
tested at this writing, but it will be at the 
Experimental Farm. The advantages of 
sorghum cane over beets for sugar are many. 
The cane seed and leaves alone will pay for 
growing the crop. Cane is cultivated in the 
same manner as corn, and our farmers can 
be induced to raise it much more readily than 
they can beets. If from any cause sugar can- 
not be made, asyrup may be produced which 
is equal in value.to ‘‘New Orleans.” This 
cannot be claimed for the beet root. 





A Round Harrow, or Ditch Cleaner. 
ee: 
Mr. H. E. Wright, Crawford Co., Pa., has 
a home-made implement for cleaning out 
open ditches, etc., which he calls a ‘*‘ round 


harrow.” A one-horse “‘ harrow ” is made as 


follows: Take a log 3% feet long and 18 
inches in diameter; taper off one end some- 
what, and cut a notch around the tapered 





A LOG OR ROUND HARROW. 


end by which to fasten the draft chain. 
six-foot log is about right for two horses. 
Holes are bored in regular order, and ordinary 
harrow teeth inserted in them, as shown in 
the engraving. It will clean grass, etc., 
out of an open ditch in a rapid manner. 
mnie eters 

‘The Silk Exhibition, held by the 
Woman's Silk Culture Association in Phila- 
delphia in February last. was very success- 
ful, The first prize of $200 for cocoons 


A 
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raised by women, was awarded to Mrs. Tay- 
lor, the mother of the late Bayard Taylor, 
who is in her eighty-second year. This shows 
that the raising of silk worms is an occupa- 
tion suited to the old as well as to the young. 








Feeding Poultry; Raising Chicks. 
BY D. Z. EVANS, JR. 
_> 
One of the secrets of successful poultry 
raising is the art of feeding properly, not 
merely at regular intervals, but on the most 


suitable food, and keeping the chicks growing | 


as rapidly as possible from the very start. It 


is very poor economy to stint the poultry, es- | 


pecially young growing stock, for, when once 
stunted, it takes a long while to recover, if it 
does occur at all. For the first twenty-four 
hours after the chicks emerge from the shell, 
they should remain under the hen unmolested, 
both to dry and gain strength and hardiness. 
They do not require any food, as the store 
nature provides will last over this time. As 
the chicks hatch sometimes irregularly, the 
older ones can be cared for in the house un- 
til the others are ready to be taken away, 
when the hen and her brood can be removed 
to a roomy coop, with a tight-board bottom 
and a rain-proof roof. They should be fed 
five times daily, but only just what they will 
eat up clean. The first food should consist 
of stale bread moistened in water or in fresh 
milk—the milk is decidedly preferable. Do 
not wet the food, as very moist or sloppy food 
will cause sickness and a high rate of mor- 
tality among young, tender birds. Keep the 
water (for drinking) away from them until 
they are six to eight weeks old, but if milk 
can be spared, give them occasional drinks 





Fig. 1.—STEPS IN A GRANARY. 


The too lavish use of corn meal has 
caused more death among young chicks than 


of it. 


has cholera among grown fowls. Until the 
chicks are half-grown, corn meal should 
be but sparingly fed, but after that time, 
when judiciously used, is one of the very 
best and cheapest foods for fowls and chicks. 

Nine-tenths of the young turkies and guinea- 
fowls, which die when in the ‘‘ downy ” state, 








get their death blow from corn meal, as it is | 


a very common practice (because it is so 
*“‘handy,” and suits lazy people so well) to 
merely moisten, with cold water, some raw 
corn meal and then feed it in that way. 
Young chicks relish occasional feeds of 
cracked wheat and wheat screenings, while 
rice, well boiled, is not only greedily eaten 
by the chicks, but is one of the very best 
things that can be given. 


of it, can be bought, at low figures, in the 
cities. As it increases so much in bulk in 
cooking, it is not an expensive food for young 
chicks, even at the regular retail price, 


It frequently hap- | 
pens that damaged lots of rice, or low grades | 





though it would not, ordinarily, pay to feed 
it to full-grown fowls very liberally or very 
frequently. In the absence of worms, bugs, 
etc., during early spring, cheap parts of fresh 
‘beef can be well boiled and shreded up for 
the little chicks, but care must be taken not 
to feed more frequently than once in two 
days, and only then in moderation. This 
feeding on meat shreds is very beneficial to 
young turkey and guinea chicks when they 
are ‘‘shooting” their first quill feathers, as 
then they require extra nourishment to repair 
the drain on immature and weakly bodies. 


Granary Conveniences. 
BY L. D. SNOOK, YATES CO., N. Y. 
a 
PORTABLE STEPS.—The better plan of con- 
structing grain bins is to have the upper 
front boards movable, that the contents may 




















Fig. 2.—A SIEVE RACK. 


be more readily reached as they lessen. But 
as there are tens of thousands of granaries 
where the front bin boards are firmly nailed; 
a portable step, like that shown in figure 
1, is almost a necessity. It should have two 
steps of 9 inches each, and be 1 foot wide, 
and 2 feet long on top. It is light and is 
easily moved about the granary. 

A Rack FOR SIEVES.—Every owner of a 
farm needs a few extra sieves, which, when 
not in use, are usually thrown in some cor- 
ner, or laid on a box or barrel to be knocked 
about and often injured by this rough hand- 
ling, besides being frequently in the way. A 
little rack, which may be readily made above 
one of the bins in the granary, as shown in 
figure 2, is convenent to put sieves out of 
the way, and keep them from injury. 

A PLACE FOR GRAIN Bacs.—Grain bags are 
too expensive and valuable to be scattered 
about the buildings. A simple mode of 
securing them is shown, which is at once 
cheap and safe. In the ceiling over the bins, 
staples are driven about 4 feet apart, to 
which are attached pieces of wire 2 feet in 


























Fig. 3.—A GRAIN BAG HOLDER. 


length. To these wires is fastened a pole 5 feet 
in length, over which the bags are thrown 
when not in use, and they are then out 
of reach of mice from the bins and wall. 




















Gumption on the Farm. 


FROM TIMOTHY BUNKER, ESQ. 
> 


Mr. Epitor.—I went down to Shadtown 
yesterday, to hold a court on a liquor Case, 
and after court was over, stopped at Deacon 
Jehiel Johnson’s to get my horse shod, 
Deacon Jehiel, or Jiel as they call him foy 
short, is one of the characters of Shadtown, 
and as good a sample of the sort of folks the 
Connecticut farm makes, as you will find in 
our eight counties. He is a farmer to begin 
with, and is not fairly out of the age of 
Homespun yet, for he produces almost every- 
thing that his family consumes or uses, that 
the soil and climate will mature. Then he ig 
a carpenter, wheelwright, wagon maker, 
blacksmith, shoemaker, stone cutter, runs a 
saw-mill, and deals in lumber. And to top 
all, Deacon Jiel is a model citizen, a mnagis- 
trate, a school visitor, prominent in church 
affairs, plays the organ, cleans the pipes, 
regulates the sexton, and is ready for every 
good word and work. I found him, and hig 
son Ike, at work, in the blacksmith’s shop 
ironing a sleigh. The shop was an open 
shed, which served the double purpose of 
smithy, and wagon house. In one corner 
was the forge and bellows. The forge was 
made of granite, taken from a stone wall, 
and laid up with mortar, by his own hands. 
The chestnut trough in front was dug out 
with his own tools, to hold water for cooling 
his iron, and tempering his steel. The anvil 
block grew on his farm, and was put in place 
many years ago with his own hands, He 
confessed to having bought the anvil, and 
the sledge and hammers, and the files, and 
the screw cutter, but the most of the tools 
he had made himself. He used to make his 
own charcoal, he said, until he found it less 
trouble to buy soft coal in the village, which 
answered the purpose rather better. He got 
into biacksmithing, he said, mainly to save 
time. He used to have to go three miles to 


‘a blacksmith’s shop, for every little job he 


wanted. If he needed a horse shod it would 
take a full hour to go and come, and some- 
times he had to wait an hour before his turn 
would come, and when the smith got at his 
horse, he would have to look on for nearly 
another hour, to see it done. It was pretty 
much in this way with all the jobs he wanted 
done. It set him to cyphering, and he cal- 
culated that he should save lots of time and 
money, in the run of a year, if he made him 
a forge under the shed, bought him some 
blacksmith’s tools, and did his jobs himself. 
He said that all the apprenticeship he ever 
had was just in looking on, and seeing how 
the blacksmith did his work, while he was 
waiting. After he had found out that he 
could do the common jobs he wanted done for 
himself, his near neighbors began to come to 
him for repairing and mending, and he had 
all the work he wanted for rainy days and 
odd spells. He said he took to carpenter's 
tools when he was a boy, and did pretty 
much every thing that was wanted in the 
way of making and mending wood work, 
before he was twenty-one. Pretty soon after 
he got started in business for himself, he 
thought he could make his own lumber for 
sheds and for repairing buildings if he had a 
saw-mill. He dammed a stream that ran 
idle through his pasture and started a mill, 
which had been a great convenience and a 
source of profit. It was much cheaper to cut 
his own logs, and saw them at home, than to 
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go to the Landing six miles off, pay twenty 
dollars a thousand for boards, and other lum- 
ber, and haul them home. He had plenty of 
. woodland, and with his saw-mill he could 
work off all the timber he wanted to sell. 
He said he made his own carts, wagons, sleds, 
sleighs, and ironed them, and they were quite 
as serviceable as anything he could buy. He 
made his own shoes and boots, and the most 
of those his family wore. He said his son 
Ike took naturally to the use of tools, and 
had got it into his head that he could make 
a sleigh that would beat anything on the 
road in Shadtown, 

“‘T told him a good deal depended on horse 
flesh in the matter of speed. He said he 
knew that, and he thought it was a disgrace 
to load up a smart horse with five hundred 
pounds of wood and iron, in a vehicle, where 
a hundred pounds would do just as well. So 
the boy went to work, sawed his lumber, and 
got up this sleigh you see, all but the thills, 
which you can buy cheaper than you can 
make them. He has laid out about ten dol- 
lars upon it, and I guess it is as good a sleigh 
as you can buy in the market for thirty-five 
dollars. I think Ike has spent about three 
weeks on the job, at odd spells, and has got 
more satisfaction out of it than he could have 
found in hanging round the grocery or going 
to the dance. He has a comely looking ve- 
hicle if he wants to ride, and something that 
will bring money if he wants to sell. He has 
gained in independence by his experiment, 
and is worth more to himself and society, 
whatever may be true of his workmanship.” 

But, I asked, ‘‘ How in the world do you 
find time for all this variety of work which 
usually keeps a half dozen men busy enough?” 





“‘Tknow the old saw,” said the deacon, ‘Jack 
at all trades and good at none,’ and that other, 
‘Let the cobbler stick to his last,’ which runs 
in the same direction. Both have a fair 
amount of common sense in them, and are 
good in certain conditions. If I had 200 acres 
of fat land, and was getting an income of 
5,000 dollars by working it, it would not pay 
me to be my own mechanic. But that is not 
my condition in life. I inherited a small 
farm, a large part of it woodland, and pas- 
ture, where a man has toscrub to get a living. 
I am at adistance from any large market, 
and several miles from the village where I 
should have to go for a mechanic or for any 
little job, that called for one. Division of 
labor is a grand thing, if the laborers live 
close together, and the exchange of labor 
does not cost too much. There are a multi- 
tude of jobs that need to be done on my farm, 
that I can do myself, just as well as a me- 
. chanic, and in half the time it would take 
me to bring a mechanic here, or to carry 
my job to the mechanic. On an aver- 
age the skilled labor of a mechanic is worth 
twice as much as that of a farm laborer, say 
$2.50 to $1.25. If I can put the skill of a 
mechanic into my brain and muscles, of 
course, it is better than to do a common farm 
hand’s work.” 

“Then why not turn mechanic and move 
into the village?” I asked. 

“Thereby hangs a tale,” said Deacon Jiel. 
“It’s because I should have to go to the vil- 
lage or to the city to find employment, that 
Ido not want to go. Ishould be out of em- 
ployment half of the time possibly. Here 
employment of a useful kind finds me every 
day and every hour. I earn enough every 











day to meet all the reasonable wants of my- 
self and family. This house and these build- 
ings are mine. These acres that feed and clothe 
us are mine, as they have been my father’s 
before me, back to the first settlement of the 
country. They planted these grand old shade 
trees that shelter us in the summer heats, and 
add to the beauty and comfort of our winter 
life. This orchard and garden that yield their 
tempting fruits, an abundant supply the 
yeas round, were planted by those who have 
gone before me, and I feel under some obliga- 
tion to hand them down to those who shall 
come after me. I was born with the love of 


the soil in my bones, and could hardly be | 
| grain farms, 


content away from these ancestral acres. 
With my tastes and principles, I am more 
independent and happier here than I could 
be as a millionaire in the city. There is 
something better than money.”—When I got 
home I told Mrs. Bunker what the Deacon 
said, and Sally said, ‘‘ Deacon Jiel has hit the 
nail on the head this time.” 








Ground Floor of Piggery. 
BY MR. J. C. LAIRD, OLMSTED CO., MINN. 
ss 
I have been a subscriber to the American 
Agriculturist most of the time for the last 


soot | 


up stairs. The pens, 14 in number, are all 7 
feet wide by 12 feet deep. I will have open 
yards back of each pen. The roof on the 
pens would be shed roof, and hipped at back 
end, 5'/, or 6 feet high at eaves, and running 
into the main building just under the eaves. 
A door leads out of each pen into a yard. 
Also connect pens with doors or movable 
partition, and some of the pens will have 
doors into the main room for butchering. 
The main building will be 18. by 32 feet. 


a 











A Good Roller Seat and Frame. 
be 


Field rollers are a necessity upon many 
For mere rolling, one section 
is quite as good as two or even three sections. 


| Of course they are not quite so easily turned 


at the corners, nor do they roll uneven 
ground as well, but farmers are learning to 
dispense with dead furrows as much as pos- 
sible and practice level cultivation. By 
rolling around the field, a small strip is left 
at each corner when turning, and when the 
center of the field is reached, make one 
trip to each corner and back. The roller will 
turn quite easily, by turning upon a circle at 
the corners. The following dimensions make a 
well-proportioned roller: Frame made of 3 
by 6-inch hard-wood; ends 5 feet 8 inches 
long ; sides 9 feet long. The heads 
should be four in number, and 2 
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feet 11 inches diameter, and cover- 
ed with staves 4 inches wide, 2 
inches thick, and 7 feet 10 inches 
long, projecting over the head at 
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each end 2 inches. Staves should 
_ be attached to the heads by '/.-inch 
wooden pins, or spiked on. If the 
ground is rough and stony, shrink 
on four tires, one over each head ; 
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| ordinarily one at each. end will 
answer. An important part of a 
roller is the seat, and for safety 
and ease of riding the one here 
shown is excellent. A board, b, is 
held in position by braces of heavy 
. wagon tire iron (old tire will an- 
swer). The one at p is secured to 


m? 











top of tongue by the same bolts 
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| CORN CRIB | 


CORN CRIB 


that hold the tongue to the frame, 
while the one at a is bolted on at 
the points shown in the illustra- 








GROUND FLOOR OF A PIGGERY. 


twenty-five years, and have received a great 
many good ideas from it. You publish very 
numerous engravings of useful things that 
are great helps toa farmer, or indeed to every- 
body. In the February number you give the 


plan of a Piggery, or hog house, which at | 
present I am quite interested in, as I want to | 
build one very soon or early in summer, and I 

enclose a pencil sketch of one [ have planned | 


myself, thinking it would be about such a one 
as would suit me. My object is to havea 
good many hogs near together and convenient 
to feed. I propose a main building, 12 or 14 
feet high, the upper story for ground feed, 
seed corn, work shop, etc., etc., with win- 
dows in both gables to light it. 
ground floor is to be used for feeding, cook- 
ing feed, butchering, and room for a wagon. 
The pipe of a furnace can be run up through 
the floor, then carried to the north end of the 
building, and then run out of the roof. The 


water tank can be connected with the main | 


or large tank at the well. The feed-box is to 
be connected by a spout with the feed-bin 


The lower or | 


tion. This makes a firm, yet elastic 
and safe seat. For seat, use an 
iron one from the mower or reaper, bolting it 
on the end of the board. In a one-section 


| roller the shaft may be of tough, hard-wood, 
| 4 inches square,with a 38-inch bearing at each 
| end, which should run in a wooden boxing 


attached underneath the frame asat?f. Lining 





A GOOD ROLLER SEAT. 


| the upper and rear part of box with a piece 

| of smooth zinc, will make it run easier, last 

| longer, and prevent squeaking when in use. 
Yates Co., N. ¥. L. D. 8. 
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A Farm Mill. 
so ian 


Dr. C. Baxley, Fauquier Co., Va., has a 
combined Mill, Corn House, Silo, and Engine 
House, from the sketches of which the ac- 
companying engravings are made. He writes 
us: ‘*About a year ago I bought through 
an advertisement in the American Agricul- 
turist, a three-horse engine, and arranged it 
to runa 12-inch stone mill to grind for farm 
purposes ; but the severe winter locking up 
all the water mills brought such a rush of 
neighborhood custom that in a few months 
the little engine was exchanged for a six- 
horse one. Last summer’s drouth still keep- 
ing up the rush for meal from miles away, 
a greater power was required, Thus has de- 
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thickness. The plan of the second floor of 
the Farm Mill is given in figure 4. 

A number of spouts lead from the shelling 
room to the mill room below that can- 
not be exhibited in the plan. There is no 
doubt that many farm mills constructed 
similar to the one here described and illus- 
trated would be not only convenient but pro- 
fitable to farmers throughout the country. 
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Fodder Rations and Feeding Values. 
BY DR. M. MILES, DIRECTOR OF EXPERIMENTS AT ** HOUGH- 
TON FARM,” N. Y¥Y.—CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 


> 


The carbohydrates and fats by themselves 
are not, however, sufficient to sustain life, but 
they must have a supply of 

‘\. proteid material with them 
or they cannot be made use 
| of in the system. When 
' proteids are fed by them- 
selves, or in excess of what 
the system requires, an in- 
creased activity of the tissues 
takes place, involving a rapid 
circulation of proteid ma- 
terials, but when carbohy- 
drates and fats are added to 
the ration, this activity of 
proteid materials'is diminish- 
ed, and likewise the demand 
for them—without any de- 
crease in the efficiency of the 
| work of the system. The 
cheaper carbohydrates can 











Fig. 1.—FRONT ELEVATION OF FARM MILL. 


veloped from very small beginnings and with 
total inexperience in mills, engines, or ma- 
chinery, the plan which is sent. Figure 1 
shows the front of the Farm Mill. The engine 
room occupies the right end of the ground 
floor. To the left is the millroom. A silo for 
preserving green fodder is in the left end of 
the building. A broad driveway leads up to 
the second floor which contains : a large room 
over the silo, the shelling room with its corn 
bins, etc., and a carpenter shop which occu- 
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pies the front end of the room over the en- 








Fig. 2.—REAR ELEVATION OF FARM MILL. 


— J amount of the 
pensive proteids, and the 
work required of the animal, whether it be 





therefore replace a certain | 
more ex- | 
| as influencing digestion experiments, may 


the laying on of fat, the performance of | 


muscular labor, or the production of milk, 
will be carried on quite as effectively as 
under the more costly diet. 

The carbohydrates and fats seem to serve 
nearly the same purpose in connection with 
a proper ration of proteids, but they differ in 
this, that in cattle and sheep at least, fats 
cannot be used in any considerable quantity 
to any advantage. One part of fat as food 


has generally been estimated | | 


to be equal to two and one- 
half parts of carbohydrates, 
but as this estimate is entire- 
ly based on the chemical 
composition, it does not fol- 
low that that relation of val- 
ues will hold good in the liv- 
ing nutritive machinery of 
animals. The small amount 
of fat in our common cattle 
foods, as corn, oats, hay, etc., 
which is probably sufficient 
for all purposes in the feed- 
ing of cattle and sheep, will 
render this supposed ratio in 
the value of fats and carbo- 
hydrates a matter of but lit- 
tle importance. In oil-cake 





cotton-cake, the fats, which 
are in larger proportion, 


| are probably less valuable. The amount of 


gine, the other part being open to the roof for | proteids, carbohydrates, or fats ina food is 


passage of the smoke stack. Fig. 2 shows 
the rear of the Farm Mill, the doors to the 
mill room and silo. Figure 3, shows the 
ground plan of the building: 45 feet long, 
28 feet wide, with stone wall 18 inches in 


' not, however, a reliable index of the feeding 
| value of these constituents, as in different 
| articles of diet they vary largely in digesti- 
| bility. 
: largely indigestible, its value will be dimin- 


If a nutrient is in a form that is 


| 


' aid in preparing feeding rations :— 
meals, whether linseed or | 





ished, as it is only the food that ig digested 
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that can be of use to the animal. 

Digestion experiments are being made at 
the German Experiment Station, but they are 
yet too few in number to establish any rule 
that can be accepted as conclusive in regard 
to any particular food. It is highly probable 
that the inherited peculiarities of the diges- 
tive organs of different breeds, to say nothing 
of individual peculiarities, will have adecided 
influence upon the proportion of nutrients 
that can be digested in any given article of 
food, and the same kind of food grown under 
different conditions will probably vary in di- 
gestibility. From these facts it will be 
readily seen that a specific answer to the 
text question is impossible. 

We know that a variety of food elements 
are required to produce the best results, and: 
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Fig. 3.—GROUND PLAN OF MILL. 


we have good reason to- believe that a definite 
ratio of the proteids to the carbohydrates 
would be best for the animal that is supplied 
with certain articles of food. 

The peculiarities of animals, arising from 
breed or otherwise, that we have referred to 


have an important influence in determining 
the ratio of proteids to carbohydrates that 
would be most desirable in a given Gase. 
From the results of the German feeding ex- 
periments it may be inferred that a feeding 
ration, in which the ratio of carbohydrates 
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Fig. 4.—SECOND FLOOR OF MILL. 


is about 1:5 for milk production ; from 1:6 
to 1:9 for fattening or working animais; or 
as wide a ratio as 1:12 to 1:14 for store stock 
may represent close approximations as to 
what would be desirable. These figures must, 
however, be taken as approximate estimates 
only, and more extended experiments will 
be required to establish their correctness. 
The following table, made from the best 
materials in my possession, will serve as an 


+ 
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Any given sample of these articles might 
vary materially from the proportion of con- 
stituents given in the table, but the wide 
variation in composition of the different feeds 
is intended to represent the average of fair 
samples. The last five articles mentioned in 
the table have a larger proportion of proteids 
than would probably be desirable for any 


cess. A judicious use of these data will be 
useful to the practical man, but they should 
not be followed blindly as positive truths. 


From what has been presented in regard to | 


the physiology of feeding, the difficulties in 
the way of making a direct comparison of 
foods as to value must be obvious. 


—- 


How to Set a Hen. 
_—-> 

There is a right as well as a wrong way to 
set a hen to secure a ‘‘good hatch.” Poor 
hatching may be due, in some cases, to the in- 
fertility of the eggs, yet most of it is due either 
toa restless hen or to her not having been 
properly set. If the eggs become too dry, 
which they are apt to doin early spring, when 
high winds prevail, or if set high up in a 
nesting box and the nest made of dry, ab- 
sorbent material, the chicks will be found 
dead in the shell, even though they are about 
ready to hatch. The skin which surrounds 
the chicks becomes dry and parchment-like, 
and clings fast to the little prisoners. We 
prefer a no-bottom box for a nesting box, set 
right on the ground floor of the hen house, 
and a medium sized nest, made of well 
broker and fresh rye straw. Where there is 
danger from rats, weasels, dogs, etc., neces- 
sitating more secure nests, the proper amount 
of moisture can be secured for the eggs by 
putting afresh sod, about three or four inches 
thick, in the bottom of each nesting box, and 
making the nest upon it. If fresh and moist 
at the time it is put in, it will exhale all the 
moisture the eggs need. Two-year-old hens 
make better setters than yearling pullets, as 
they are far more constant, seldom deserting 
their eggs, or the young broods subsequently, 
as pullets frequently do. D. Z. E. 
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Turkey Surgery.— About a month 
since, a neighbor bought an extra heavy 
young gobbler, weighing 27 lbs. After a few 
days in his new home the turkey acted as if 
he had some difficulty in his throat, trying 
to throw up some undigested material. On 
examination it was found that there was a 
lump of some sort of food that had lodged in 
the crop, and would not pass either way. As 
the bird was growing weaker, and must die 
without relief, it was resolved to open the 
crop. A small slit was made with a sharp 
pen-knife, and a huge ball of dried grass was 
carefully removed. The wound was sewed 
up and healed kindly in afew days. A month 
after the operation, the young cock is appa- 
rently as well as ever, and gives fair promise 
of siring a noble flock of turkeys for the 
season of 82. We have little doubt that many 
valuable birds, notably young gobblers, are 
lost every year for the want of a little skill 
with a pen-knife and needle It is not very 
difficult to tell when surgery is called for by 
the swollen condition of the crop in the morn- 
ing before feeding. 
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Law for Farmers,—II. 
Farmer’s Liability in Sale of Produce, Etc. 
H. A. HAIGH, L. L. B., DETROIT, MICH. 
as 
In a former article, the principles of war- 
ranty, as applied to the sale of garden seeds 
were considered. Let us extend their appli- 


| cation to the sale of farm products, as it is of 
special purpose, and their great value as feeds | 
would consist in their supplementing other 
feeds in which the carbohydrates are in ex- | 


interest to farmers to know their rights and 
liabilities in that regard. It was stated that 
in the absence of fraud, or of an express 
warranty, the maxim caveat emptor (let the 
purchaser take care—or look out for his own 
interests) is the general rule applicable to the 
sale of chattels. A man must buy with his 
eyes open, and if he does not, and thereby 
suffers, he cannot as a general rule get re- 
lief. But while the law does not relieve a 
man from the exercise of care, prudence, 
and observation, in making his 
purchases, there are certain cases 
where the exercise of these facul- 
ties would be of no avail, and in 
some of these, the law raises an 
implied warranty as to the quality 
of the thing sold. These cases of 
implied warranty are in the nature 
of exceptions to the general rule 
above stated, and among them is 
that of the sale of garden seeds, be- 
fore referred to. There no amount 
of observation would reveal the 
quality of the seed, and hence the 
law raises an implied warranty that the seeds 
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are good and of the kind represented, and if | 


they are not, the farmer who buys them, and 
who has perchance lost much time, labor, and 
investment, by reason of their worthlessness, 
may recover of the seedsman the value of 
the crop that would have grown from the 
seeds had they been as represented, less the 
value of the crop they did produce. 

But an instance of implied warranty of 
still greater importance to farmers is in the 


case of sales of articles of food. Where an | 
article is sold for food to an actual consumer | 


there is an implied warranty that it is whole- 
some and fit for such purpose. The reason of 
this rule rests in the danger to human life re- 
sulting from the sale of unwholesome food. 
If the farmer sells his products to’ actual 
consumers he impliedly warrants, whether 
he intends to or not, that they are wholesome 
and fit for food. It makes no difference 
whether the purchaser examines the articles 
or not, nor does the fact that the farmer did 
not himself know of their unwholesomeness 
relieve him of liability. It is his duty 
to know. This rule is well settled in 
New York State and has been generally 
followed. It has been applied most 
often in the sale of beef and pork ; but 
the principle is equally applicable to the 
sale of food of any kind, including those 
very common articles of farm produc- 
tion—eggs, butter, cheese, milk, and all 
vegetables and fruits. Let the farmer, 
therefore, who sells any of these for 
domesti¢ use, take care that they are 
sound, for if they are not, the purchaser 


| 


| 


may tender them back and recover the pur- | 


chase money ; or, without doing this, he may 
recover from the seller the damages sustain- 
ed, and the damages might be very large. 

This implied warranty of wholesomeness 
does not arise except in the case of sales to 
consumers. If the sale is to a dealer, the food 
is then regarded as an article of merchan- 
dise, and the maxim caveat emptor applies. 











Another instance of implied warranty, in- 
teresting to farmers, is the sale of goods by 
sample. In such a case the law raises a war- 
ranty that the bulk of the goods are like the 
sample, and the farmer who so sells his 
wheat, or corn, or hops, or wool, or cotton. 
impliedly warrants, whether he intends to or 
not, that they are like the sample shown. 

In the sale of goods by ‘‘ description” there 
is an implied warranty that they are mer- 
chantable or salable; but this nile is not of fre- 
quent application in the sale of farm products, 


A Home-Made Clod Crusher. 


> 
Mr. John Stewart, Sandy Creek, sends us 
a sketch of a Clod Crusher which he has 
used with*much satisfaction, both as a Clod 
Crusher and to cover corn, beans, potatoes, 
etc. He writes: ‘It is about 10 feet long 











A VALUABLE CLOD CRUSHER. 


and 4 feet deep, made in three parts and 
hinged as shown in the sketch. This enables 
the crusher to adapt itself to the unevenness 
of the ground. It should be made from hard- 
wood ; the planks lap about two inches, and 
are spiked or bolted to the cross-trees from 
the bottom. I secure a bent pole across the 
center part, by which the driver may steady 
himself when it is necessary to add his 
weight to the crusher. I also place an old 
plow handle in the outer tie of each wing for 
convenience in lifting when turning the cor- 
ners, thus preventing the crusher from goug- 
ing out holes in the surface of the field.” 


A Cheap Field Roller. 


_ ~< 

** An old subscriber” in Olmsted, Ky., has 
found his log roller so convenient that he 
sends us asketch and description for the read- 
ers of the American Agriculturist. For a 
two-horse roller, an oak or poplar log is 
selected, 3 feet in diameter, and 8 feet long. 
Large-headed iron pins are driven into the 











A CHEAP LOG ROLLER. 


center of each end of the log. To these the 
iron rods from an old ‘‘sweep” horse-power 
are fastened by rings, and the rods are joined 
to each other at the opposite ends by another 
ring, as shown in the engraving. The rods 
are of 4-inch iron, and may be bent a little 
just in front of the ends of the log. Such a 
roller can be quickly made, and does good ser- 
vice, where an expensive one is out of reach. 
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Something About Sainfoin. 


Frequent inquiries about European forage 
crops show that many farmers are not alto- 
gether satisfied with clover, and are looking 
for something better suited to their peculiar 
soils, Many have recently asked about Sain- 
foin, a plant which at one time occupied so 


important a place in the agriculture of Eng- | 


land, that leases specified that the tenant 
should keep a certain portion of the land in 
Sainfoin every year. The plant belongs to 
the same family with Clover and Lucerne. 
Its botanical name is Onobrychis sativa ; it is 
a native of Europe, possibly of England, and 
has been in cultivation for several centuries. 
It has along and large root; its branching 
and spreading stems, about two feet high, are 








SAINFOIN (Onobrychis sativa).—TOP OF STEM 
WITH LEAVES AND FLOWERS. 
furnished with compound leaves, like those 
shown in the engraving, and are terminated 
by an oblong head of flowers, which, being 
variegated with crimson and white, are very 


showy. The pod, which has but a single | 
In Eng- | 


seed, is much pitted and veined. 
land, Sainfoin is highly valued on light lime- 
stone or chalky soils, and is there used much 
the same as we employ clover—to be plowed 
up in a regular rotation. Its cultivation is 
similar to that of clover, though it is, like 
lucerne, preferably sown in drills in order to 
facilitate the weeding of the young plants. 
It is highly valued as a soiling crop, and is 
made into hay, though in the damp climate 
of England it is difficult to cure the large 
succulent stems. Either fresh, or dry as hay, 
it is highly relished by domestic animals of 
all kinds. As its large root projects above 
the surface of the soil somewhat, too close 
mowing or feeding by sheep will injure it. 
We are not aware if Sainfoin has ever had a 
fair trial in this country. We have known 
of its cultivation on a small scale, merely as 
a curiosity, but not as a regular farm crop. 
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If any one has made a full trial of it, he will 
do a good service to a number of inquirers by 
giving the results. While one American 
writer-says it will not succeed in this coun- 
‘try, on account of our hot summers, another 
says ‘‘it suffers comparatively little from 
heat or cold.” If it has any qualities that 
make it preferable to clover, our farmers 
ought to know it. The name Sainfoin is 
French, and means “healthful hay” (sain, 
wholesome or healthful, and foin, hay). Some 
writers give it as Saintfoin, and translate it 
as Holy-hay, a name to which it has no claim. 
Se ae 


How Field and Garden Seeds are Tested. 
BY WILL W. TRACY, DETROIT, MICH, 
a 

[Mr. Tracy, formerly Professor of Horticul- 
ture at the Michigan State Agricultural Col- 
lege, has charge of large test gardens at De- 
troit, Mich. Knowing that he has annually 
tested great numbers of samples of Seeds, and 
had contrived some apparatus to facilitate 
his operations, we requested him to give his 
methods, which he has done,as follows.—Ebs. | 

Many farmers seem to think that while the 
garden seeds which they buy of the seedsmen 
may be bad, their field seeds, the corn, oats, 
wheat, etc., which they grow themselves, 
must be good, but this is by no means the 
case. For example ; two years ago I tested a 
large number of samples of seed wheat, 


| grown in one of the best wheat sections of 


Michigan, and by some of the best farmers. 
Their samples did not average over 60 per cent 
of vital seeds ; the following spring, the only 
fields of good wheat in that region were those 
which had been sown with seed a year old, 
or with that which had been brought from 
a distance. Most of uscan call to mind cases 
where the corn crop of a section was an almost 
universal failure because of a poor stand, 
the only exceptions being fields planted with 
old seed, or that which had been saved with 
especial care. I am certain that any one who 
investigates the matter, will be astonsished 
at the annual loss to the country from the 
use of poor seed. Yet most of this loss could 
be avoided by simply testing the seed before 
sowing it. All reputable seedsmen find it 
necessary to make tests, even in cases where 
they know the seed to be fresh and it looks 
perfectly good, as occasionally even such 
seed is found to be almost lifeless. Our meth- 
od of making these tests is as follows: A 
sample of every lot of seed received from 
growers or offered for sale, is sent to the trial 
grounds, where it is recorded and numbered, 
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ig. 1.—A SEED PLANTER. 


and 100 seeds counted out for immediate test- 
ing as to vitality. After repeated and care- 
fully conducted tests we are satisfied that in 
the case of corn, all such vines as cucumber, 
melon, etc., and all small seeds (smaller than 
an apple seed) except grasses, we can obtain 





e —<—<—<—<— tic, 
the most reliable results by sowing them in 


soil composed of equal parts of leaf mould 
and sand. Pots about nine inches square 
and four inches deep, are filled with this 
earth pressed down evenly and firmly, The 
seeds are planted by pressing the planter 
(shown in figs. 1 and 2) containing the sample 
to a proper depth, opening and removing it 
leaving the seeds at : 
an uniform depth 
in a_ beautifully 
straight and even 
row. They are cov- 
ered by pinching 
the earth together 
over them and pres- \ 

sing it down even- \ 

ly, the row being \ 

marked by a label rs fo 
giving the number ~ . 

of the sample, the Fig. 2.—cross section or 
date when planted, SEED PLANTER. 

and the number of seeds. Thesamples are so 
arranged that each pot is filled with those 
that require the same treatment, and with 
every lot of new samples one or two of the 
same kind of known vitality is planted in 
order to detect any error from unfavorable 
conditions. The pots are set in that portion 
of the propagating bed where they will re- 
ceive the degree of heat most favorable to the 
germination of that species, carefully water- 
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Fig. 3.—A SPROUTING APPARATUS, IN SECTION, 











a, Saucer of glaced earthen ware, with shoulder, }, to 
receive glaced cover, c. The inner saucer containing the 
seeds, 8,is of soft, unglazed ware. w, shows the water 
level in outer saucer. 


ed and tended, and when the seeds are-well 


up, the plants and sprouted seeds are counted 
and recorded and the pot refilled for a new lot. 
The propagating bed is the side bench of a 
small greenhouse, with a brick flue under it. 
The bench is about six inches deep at the 
front, and ten inches at the back, and is cov- 
ered with sashes which are easily raised and 
hooked up out of the way to permit examina- 
tion of the seeds.’ The bottom of the bench 
is covered with two inches of damp sand. 
Peas, beans, and other large seeds are placed 
in a sprouting apparatus shown in section in 
fig. 3. They are frequently examined and 
all decayed or sprouted seeds removed. 
Great care is taken to always have water in 
the outer saucer, but never to let it be higher 
than the surface on which the seeds rest. 
In the case of the seeds of grasses, we 
obtained the best results from placing the 
seeds between eight folds of thick brown 
paper. The paper is cut in strips four inches 
wide and two feet long, doubled so as to be 
four inches square ; these are opened, the 
seed placed in them, and laid on two folds of 
similar paper in the bottom of a shallow box 
covered with two folds more, and then kept 
constantly wet. The planter, figs. 1 and 2, 
consists of two platesof tin which move 
upon the hinge b, and are kept apart at top 
by aspiral spring. The seeds being placed 
in the lower part at g, the planter is forced 
into the soil, and the seeds liberated by 
pressing the upper edges together. 
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The Climbing kinds of Clematis. 
—<>— 


The name Clematis is an old Greek one. 
Originally applied to some climbing plant, it 
now stands for a genus of the Ranunculus 
Family, of which there are, in the temperate 
regions of the world, about 100 species. As 
some of the plants are very showy and popu- 
lar, the botanical name is generally adopted, 
and is vastly preferable to the common 
names; ‘‘ Travel- 
ler’s Joy,” and 
“Virgin's Bow- 
er,” which have 
been given to the 
common English 
and American 
species. The 
name when used 
should be pro- 
nounced Clem- 


\ 


atis and not 
Clematis — (we 
once knew an 


enthusiastic am- 
ateur who per- 
sisted in saying 
“ Clemarters.”) & 
The genus in- 
cludes herbace- 
ous erect species, 
1 to3 feet high, 
but the majority 


are climbers, 
some of them 
very rampant 


and reaching 30 
feet or more. A 
very pleasing col- 
lection may be 
formed from our 
native climbing 
species, includ- 
ing the rather 
rare C. verticil- 
laris, with pale 
bluish flowers, 3 
inches broad,and 
several southern 
species, includ- 
ing the brilliant 
C. coccinea of 
Texas, most of 
which are fig- 
ured in former 
volumes of the 
American Agri- 
culturist. The 
com paratively 
recent introduc- 
tion of species from Japan,China, etc., and the 
labors of the hybridizers have brought into our 
gardens aset of most admirable plants. They 
have flowers from pure white to the rich- 
est purple, and from 2 to 6 inches or more 
across. With the improvements in propagat- 
ing, these fine kinds may now be had at 
moderate prices. and are within the reach of 
most lovers of flowers. If we were to take 
up a floral specialty, it would be these singu- 
larly beautiful varieties of Clematis. Aside 
from these choice hybrids, there are species 
as yet unchanged by the florist, and which 
retain their natural habit of climbing high 
and far. These are admirable for verandas 
or wherever a climber is desired, In this 
set we give the first place to our native “ Vir- 
gins’ Bower,” (Clematis Virginiana,) which 
is seen almost everywhere after midsummer 
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clambering over shrubs and trees with its 
profusion of white flowers, which are fol- 
lowed in autumn by the “Old Man’s Beard,” 
as its large showy clusters of hairy fruits are 
called. It will grow 20 feet or more high, is 
to be found in most of the Eastern States, and 
is well worth cultivating. As it can be had 
for nothing, it is seldom seen except in the 
wild state. An European species, C. Flam- 
is another excellent climber, with 


mula, 


















THE MOUNTAIN CLEMATIS—( Clematis montana). 


white and very fragrant flowers. Another 
from Europe is C. Viticella, with solitary pur- 
plish flowers 2 or 3 inches across. Among 
these unchanged species is one which inter- 
ested us much last summer, C. montana, 
from the Himalayas. While this has been 


known in England for the last 50 years, it has’ 


been slow in making its way in this country. 
Like the others just mentioned, it is perfectly 
hardy, grows 30 feet or more, and produces 
an abundance of flowers at each joint of the 
stem. The engraving shows a single joint 
with the flowers about one-fourth less than 
their real size. Added to the charm of their 
pure whiteness, its flowers have a most pleas- 
ing fragrance, making it altogether one of 
the most desirable of this group of Clema- 
tis. The Mountain Clematis will doubtless 
soon be among our most popular climbers. 





| growing the crop. 


‘early in June. 





Cultivation of Sage—Thyme. 
ae 

Sage is one of those special crops that cir- 
cumstances sometimes make exceedingly 
profitable. Accounts of large returns from 
some grower’s acre or two of sage are given 
in the papers, and there is at once an interest 
in sage culture, and we receive inquiries about 
It should be recollected 
that sage is one of those peculiar crops for 
which the demand may be regarded as limited. 
The chief consumption is by sausage makers, 
and those who put up dried and powdered 
herbs for sale. These must have a certain 
quantity each year, and if for any reason 
there is a short supply, they will pay large 
prices to get the amount they require. But 
it is an article for which the sale, beyond 
certain limits, can not be increased. If an 
excess is produced beyond the regular de- 
mand, it will not keep over well, and as it 
can not be fed out, it must go to waste. 

There are two methods of growing sage. 
The New England cultivators sow the seed 
where the plant is to grow, late in May or 
Land free from stones, in 
good tilth, but only moderately manured, is 
worked as fine as possible, finishing with 
rakes after the harrow; the rows are marked 
at 14 to 18 inches apart, and the seeds cov- 
ered an inch or less, using about five pounds 
of seed to the acre. The crop must be care- 
fully weeded, especially when the plants are 
young, but when well established they re- 
quire less care.—The growers near New York 
follow an entirely different method. The 
seeds are sown in a seed bed, just as cabbage 
and other plants are raised for transplanting. 
The bed being well prepared, the seed is sown 
broadcast, to be, as near as may be, half an 
inch apart, evenly raked in and the surface 
well patted down with the back of the spade. 
The seed is sown the last of April or the first 
of May, and the young seedlings kept clear 
of weeds. In July the plants are set upon 
land from which an early crop of cabbages, 
beets, etc., has been taken. The rows are 
made one foot apart, and the plants are set 
8 or 9 inches distant in the rows. In New 
England the crop is harvested in autumn, 
cured and baled for market. The New York 
growers send nearly all of the crop to market 
green, there being always a sale for it when 
bunched in this condition. If any is left un- 
sold, it is spread thinly to dry, and marketed 
in winter. When the plants are large enough 
to cover the ground, those in every other 
row are cut out and marketed in September, 


} and in another month the plants in the re- 


maining rows spread and cover the ground 
before frost checks vegetation.—Thyme is 
grown in a similar manner in all respects, 
and the bulk of it is also sold green, the 
demand being about equal to that for sage. 


ee 


The Leaf Beet, or Swiss Chard. 
a 

During the season of spinach one need 
look for nothing better in the shape of 
‘‘ greens ;” but when the long hot days come, 
these plants soon run up to seed, and it is 
difficult to secure a supply. Among the 
several plants used to furnish midsummer 
greens is the Leaf Beet. This is by some 
considered a variety of the common beet, 
while others regard it as a distinct species 
(Beta Cida) from the South of Europe. While 
the ordinary beets develop an enormous root, . 
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the roots in this are small, much divided, and 
unfit for food. It produces an abundance of 
leaves, having very large and thick leaf- 
stalks; these. when the plant is grown 


rapidly, are tender, and furnish'an abundant 
The Leaf Beet is more 


supply of greens. 





A PLANT OF SWISS CHARD. 





Tomatoes in the Garden. 
> 

We say “in the garden” as distinguished 
from field culture. Those who make a field 
crop of the Tomato, have their own prefer- 
ences as to varieties, and let the plants take 
care of themselves, so far as any 
training goes. But those who 
care either for neatness in the 
garden, or for excellence in the 
fruit, will be careful as to their 
selection of varieties, and take 
some pains with the vines. <A 
tomato plant, left to itself, can 
be one of the most sprawly, un- 
sightly things possible. Witha 
little training it may be made, 
when loaded with clusters of 
fruit, a most attractive object. 
As to varieties, several quite new 
ones are offered this 
which we shall try and report 
upon later. The ‘‘ Trophy ” was 
a great advance upon all former 


season. 


popular on the continent of Europe than | tomatoes, and though it had its faults, it was 


elsewhere—the catalogues giving half a dozen 
or more varieties, differing in color and in 
the division of the leaves. Our engraving 
gives the general appearance of the plant.— 
Its culture is the same as for the ordinary 
beet, except to give the plants more room. 
In rich soil one foot apart in the rows is none 
too much. Sown very early, the plants will 
be of a full size by midsummer. The seed is 
sometimes sown in September, and the plants 
wintered with a slight covering, to give an 
early crop in spring. The outer leaves are 
pulled away, the same as in gathering rhu- 
barb, leaving those in the center to increase 
and continue the supply. In this country the 
leaves are cooked in the same manner as 
other greens. In Europe the plant is espe- 
cially valued for the very broad and thick 
leaf stalks, which are peeled, cooked, and 
served in the same manner as asparagus. 
with drawn butter. The plant is often called 
** Swiss Chard,” and is one of the few plants 
the traveller sees in the little gardens of the 
chalets in the mountains of Switzerland. 


-_— 


About Sweet Peas. 
= 


What is more beautiful or more fragrant 
than the old-fashioned Sweet Peas! How 
rarely we see them of late! It is true that 
the same thing—the intense summer heat— 
which makes our season of ‘‘green peas” 
rather short, also interferes with the sweet 
pea, Those who would have sweet peas should 
plant them early, and plant them deep. 
Three inches of covering is none too much, 
and they should be put in as early as the soil 
is in a condition to work. Of course they 
must have something to climb upon. Pea- 
brush, such as is given to the ordinary gar- 
den peas, is perhaps the best, but, in the 
absence of this, strings, wires, or whatever 
will allow the plants to climb for about three 
feet, must be provided. The old-fashioned 
Sweet Pea (Lathyrus odoratus) has, in the 
hands of European florists, given a number 
of fine varieties, the names of which will be 
found in the catalogues of the seedsmen. 
Some of these have beautiful colors, but 
none are more fragrant than the old sort. 
Sweet peas are excellent flowers for cutting, 
as they have long stems, and they retain their 
beauty for very many days. To have sweet 
peas at their best. plant early and plant deep. 


: 
| 
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on the whole so much better than any other 
that it was for years our main reliance. For 
solidity and flavor no other excels it, but it 
is not early, and does not ripen well at the 
Last year, besides the ‘‘ Trophy,” 
among others, 
“Acme” and ‘ Livington’s 
Perfection.” These gave 
so much satisfaction, that 
we shall make our main 
planting of them the pres- 
ent year. ‘‘ Livingston’s . 
Perfection” seemed to have 
reached the point indicated 
by its name, yet we have 
others, one by the’ raiser 
himself, claimed to be more 
perfect than Perfection ! 
Those who have never 
trained a tomato plant are 
not aware how much may 
be done with it. If nothing 
more can be done, it will 
pay in the excellence of 
fruit to merely lay down a 
lot of brush to keep the 
vines from the ground. A 
support or trellis of some 
kind can be easily con- 
structed ; in previous vol- 
umes we have given a 
dozen or more. Supports 
of poles, wire, lath, or 
whatever will hold up the 
vines are such an improve- 
ment over the slip-shod 
method that we can not 
too strongly advise some- 
thing of the kind. Ina 
village garden, the vines 
may be fastened to a board 
fence, or may be trained 
against the side of a barn. 
shed, or other building, 
fastening as needed by 
loops of leather or cloth, 
tacked up with small nails. 
and they will run to the hight of ten feet or 
more if desired. In the way of variety, some 
plants may be kept to a single stake or pole, 
and for those fond of such matters, afford 
much pleasant occupation in the training 
and pruning, besides giving more perfectly 
ripened fruit. In training toa single pole or 


stem end. 
we had, 
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to a trellis, the heavy clusters of fruit must 
be supported, or they may become go heavy 
as to break their stem away from the main 
stalk and in this way be lost. 

a 


The Christmas Roses—Old and New. 
<< 


The Black Hellebore of Europe (Helleborys 
niger), is called Christmas Rose, because in 
England it often blooms in early winter, and 
its flower has some general resemblance to a 
single rose. It has broad much divided ever- 
green leaves, which, with the flower stalks, 
spring from an underground stem, and is 
stemless, so far as any above-ground stalk is 
concerred. Our winters shut in so early, 
that the plant rarely blooms with us, save in 
sarly spring, and our hot summers are so 
severe upon its foliage that it only succeeds 
in a partially shaded place. Though one of 
the hardiest of plants, so far as cold is con- 
cerned, we have succeeded best with it by 
growing it in pots. It can thus be given suit- 
able shade in summer, and, as it is the nature 
of the plant to form large flower buds in 
autumn, it can, by bringing it into a cool 
greenhouse, be had in flower at any time. 
A pot of the Christmas Rose, with its ever- 
green leaves, and a dozen broad white flow- 
ers, is a most cheerful thing to have in win- 


A HYBRID CHRISTMAS ROSE. 


ter, especially as its beauty lasts for weeks. 
There are several species of Helleborus, in 
which the flowers are borne upon a regular 
stem, and of late years the florists of conti- 
nental Europe have, by hybridizing and cross- 
ing, produced a large number of most inter- 
esting varieties, which, when they become 








better known, cannot fail to be exceedingly 
popular. If they cannot endure in the open 
ground, in our hot summers, they will be 
valuable for pot culture as we have suggested 
for the ordinary Christmas Rose. The en- 
graving, though reduced about one-third in 
size, gives the general appearance of these 
plants. These new hybrids offer a wide range 
of colors and markings. In some the flower 
is white, beautifully spotted with dark purple. 
In the one figured, the flowers are between 
two and three inches across, are of a lively 


* rose-purple, with two lines of bright green | 


through-the center of each division. These 


hybrids have much the endurance of the | 
common Christmas Rose, a quality which will | 
commend them for cultivation in window- | 


gardening or in a cool conservatory. Several 
of the species of Europe and Asia, such as 
H. purpuracens, H. guttatus, and others have 
been used in producing these hybrids, of 
which there are now over a hundred well 
marked kinds. We regard these as among 
the most important of recent contributions to 
- our list of hardy plants, and hope they may 
goon be readily obtainable in this country. 


eo 


To Prevent the Splitting of Trees, 


A nurseryman who understands his busi- 





ness will not send out a tree with branches | 


that make a fork. A well-formed tree has a 
continuous main stem, from which the 
branches proceed alternately, at an angle 
peculiar to the variety. But whether the 





Fig. 2. 


Fig. 1. 
GRAFTING BRANCHES OF FRUIT TREES. 


fault of the nurseryman, or of the one who 
plants and cares for them, we frequently 
see trees, especially apples, with the principal 
branches proceeding from the trunk to form 
a fork. Such trees, especially when large 
and loaded with fruit, are quite sure to split 
and be essentially ruined, and this most fre- 
quently when the tree is in profitable bear- 
ing, involving a serious loss. Again, some 
varieties, though having a properly formed 
head, have such a spreading habit that the 
branches, when weighted with a crop, may 
break away from the main trunk. Mr. W. 
Fulmer, Allegheny Co., Pa., gives us his 
method of avoiding this. He says that some 
varieties, such as Belmont and Golden Gate, 
split very readily, and the branches, when 
loaded with fruit are almost sure to break 
down. The trouble can be avoided by so en- 
grafting the branches that they will support 
one another; this should be done while the 
trees are quite young. A young shoot upon 
a lower branch is selected, and cut off at the 
right length to be engrafted into a branch 
above, allowing a little in length for the part 
inserted. This shoot, or cion, is to be cut 
wedge-shaped at its upper end, and an up- 
ward cut be made in the branch above at the 
proper place to receive it. Usually a mere 
waxing over of the wound will be sufficient to 





some cases to so tie the branches that move- 
ments by the wind may not displace the cion. 
With all young fruit trees known to split 
readily, and all that have been so.improperly 
treated as to have a fork or crotch, it will 
avoid much future trouble if the branches 
are thus joined to one another by grafting. 
Figure 1 represents the branches of a tree 
made secure by grafting, and figure 2 shows 
the treatment of a crotched or forked tree. 
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Cranberry Culture. 

‘“M.H.P.,” Augusta, Me., asks if muck is es- 
sential to successful cranberry culture, and if 
ordinary ‘‘ black soil” will not answer as well. 
This question, like others of similar purport. 
comes to us from several readers each spring, 
While we have no doubt that one, if sufficient 
pains be taken, can raise cranberries in a 
garden bed, upon ordinary soil, the “ suf- 
ficient pains” would be utterly impracticable 
upon a profitable or commercial scale. While 
we have known small quantities of the fruit 


| to be raised upon upland, we have no know- 


ledge of successful, continuous culture any- 
where outside of a regular cranberry bog. 
The requirements may be briefly stated, and 
we can not advise the investment of capital 
in a locality where these are not present. In 
the first place, there must be a deposit of 
muck or peaty soil; in some localities this 
muck is not more than two feet deep, under- 
laid by sand, which may be brought to the 
surface by a system of trenching ; but where 
the muck is six or eight feet deep, sand must 
be brought from elsewhere, to cover the 
muck, after the native growth has been re- 
moved, to the depth of four to six inches. 
Muck and sand are essentials, but these must 
be so situated that they can be draizied of 
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keeps down all other plants, and the cran- 
berry has a chance to spread and occupy the 
whole surface, forming a mat which will keep 
down all other growth. Natural cranberry 
bogs are often brought into abundant bearing 
by simply giving a heavy dressing of sand. 


~ 
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Protecting Trees from Farm Animals, 
<> 


A good fence, and gates that horses and 
cattle can not open, make the best protection 
for trees. Our correspondent, ‘‘G. E. B.,” 
Lichfield County, Conn., while aware of 


, this, finds it necessary to sometimes plant 


standing water for 12 or 18 inches below the | 
surface, by means of ditches, and more than | 


this, there must be a supply of water at com- 
mand, by which the whole surface of the 
cranberry field can be flooded, at once, to 
completely cover the plants with water, and 
from which the water can be drawn off as 
suddenly. It will be seen that there are not 
many localities which will meet all these re- 
quirements. Successful cranberry growing 
depends upon the selection of these, and the 
failures have come through attempting to 





grow the crop where some one of the condi- | 


tions was lacking. There are several locali- 
ties at Cape Cod, in Massachusetts ; in several 
counties in New Jersey, in parts of Minnesota, 
and in other States, which seem especially 
adapted to cranberry culture, and where 
these do not exist it is not worth while to 


' undertake it. The essentials to the successful 


cultivation of the crop, the various obstacles 


trees where animals must run for a while. 
In such cases he protects each tree with a 
barrier of its own. He drives down four 
stout stakes, equally distant from the tree. 
Upon the tops of the stakes are nailed four 
strips, the ends of which project several 
inches beyond them. A piece of barbed 











A TREE PROTECTOR, 


fence wire is then nailed to the ends of the 
projecting strips (probably best put on with 
staples) in the form of a circle, as shown in 
the engraving made from the sketch sent us 
by Mr. B. Another piece of the barbed wire 
may be put around the stakes, lower down, 
to prevent the animals from reaching below 
the first circle and gnawing the trees. Our 
correspondent says the animals soon learn to 
respect this barrier and leave the trees alone. 





OO oo 


Locust Tree Culture.—Waldo F. 
Brown, Oxford, Ohio, says that he is piant- 
ing out 1,000 Locust trees each year on land 
too poor to raise a paying crop of grain, on 
stony hill-sides and other unproductive places. 


| He estimates that the timber on such land 


| 


and drawbacks, as well as complete instruc- | 


tions for all that relates to the cultivation, are 
given in ‘‘ Cranberry Culture,” by Joseph J. 
White, one of the most complete special 
treatises with which we are acquainted. The 
reason for sanding does not seem to be gen- 
erally understood. When the natural growth 


| is cleared from the surface of a muck bed, 


| the few plants that spring up and interfere 
| with the growth of the cranberry vines will 


be from the seeds that may be already in the 
muck. When the surface is covered with 
sand, and the cranberry plants are set in it, 
they are in a condition most favorable to 
their growth; the sand at the same time 


| a second crop will grow in 12 years. 


| of a coarse sieve. 





will be worth, in 20 years, from $500 to 
$1,000 per acre, and that after it is cut over, 
He 
treats the seed as follows: ‘Put it in a 
tight vessel and pour nearly boiling water 
over it, and let it stand over night, when you 
will find about one seed in twelve swollen 
three times as large as the others. These 
must be separated from the others by means 
Pour scalding water again 
on the seed, and a much larger proportion 
will swell, and by repeating this four or five 
times, you will get nearly all to grow, for the 
swelled seed will germinate as readily as 
corn, while not one seed in a hundred will 
grow if planted without this process.” 
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TEE FRIOUSERIOLD. 
i For other Household Items see “* Basket”? pages. 


Handy Cellar Window.—Cool Room. 

Many simple contrivances, costing only a trifle, 
prove to be very useful. My north cellar window 
is of ordinary size, the frame is made so that the 
sill, top, and side casings, are over a foot wide, as 
they project a little in the cellar. The sash is fitted 
on the inside. It has three panes of glass, and 
swings open on hinges from one side: and is se- 
eurely fastened by a bolt at the other. Outside, a 
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A CONVENIENT CELLAR WINDOW. 


very heavy wire screen is tacked at the edges of the 
easing. We thus haveacool box of the size of the 
window and a footdeep. ‘Che sides and top of this 
frame are furnished with nails and hooks. In 
summer it is a very convenient place for keeping 
fruit, vegetables, etc., over night; in spring and 
autumn it serves as a refrigerator, and in the winter 
it is fully as useful for meat and poultry, which 
keep well, hung up on the hooks. The sill is in use 
every day to cool pies, cooked fruit, or pudddings. 
Mrs. BusyHAND. 

[The sill may be wider and project still more 
into the cellar. While this is nearly level to furnish 
a good shelf, it should incline a little outwards to 
shed any water beating in during a driving storm. 











A loose board may be kept, to set slanting over the | 


the outside during a rain or snow storm.—Ed. | 


or 


Good Lunches and Good Lessons. 


BY A MINNESOTA HiOUSEKEEPER. 
—_ 

I heard a brother and sister talking together 
about school-mates of theirs who did not ‘‘ pass ”’ 
the last examination, and so go into a higher class. 
““No wonder A. did not pass,” saidone. ‘‘ I could 
not study at all, if I carried such dinners as she 
does—only a little bit of it and most all cake. [ 
should have a headache every day if I carried such 
lunches to school as half the children do; andI 


never can understand what I study when I havea 


headache.” 

‘*T don’t see what their mothers think,” said the 
other. ‘‘J. T. carries just a little slice of bread and 
butter wrapped up in a paperin his pocket and he 
always looks hungry and doesn’t grow atall. The 
L. boys learn pretty well, but how pale and stunted 
they are! It is because they live on soda crackers 
and tea mostly. I don’t see how they can stand 
it. I shoudn’t wonder if they would break down 
before long. W. does not carry any lunch and in 
the afternoon he always has a headache. He 
doesn’t relish a meal without coffee, but he says he 
thinks it hurts him and he wishes he had never 
learned to use it. He almost always has candy in 
his pockets, and seems to be craving something all 
the time.”’ 

“Tt seems to me that the poorest and sickliest 
children and the worst scholars have the most candy 
and cake,” said the little girl. ‘‘I believe they are 
half sick all the time, but probably they don’t 
know it because they are so used to it.” 





This conversation went on while the children’s 
mother was putting up their dinners for school. I 
kept watch to see what went into their baskets. A 
little cup of stewed fruit tied over the top with 
thick white paper (it struck me that close jelly cups 
would be more convenient) and a tea spoon, went 
into each basket. This certainly was better than 
pie, as there was no objectionable pastry, and there 
was more fruit than would have been in one piece of 
pie. The best of bread—half of it very fine, sweet 
and white, the other half sweet and brown, made 
of nice Graham, and all cut thin and spread with 
nice butter. This morning there were a few slices 
of cold beef, but this is not always the case. Then 
each had a little bottle of good milk and a napkin. 
When apples are plenty one is always 
added. Sometimes they take a cup of 
cold cornmeal or Graham mush to eat 
with their milk, or cold hominy. They 
approve of this more than of the sweet 
rice or tapioca pudding sometimes put 
in. Experience has taught them that 
it is no kindness to put any sort of 
sweet cake into their lunch baskets, and 


always welcome made with cream crust 
or a very moderate use of butter for 
shortering. Canned salmon, smoked 
white fish, scrambled or boiled eggs, 
sliced meat, cheese—any one of these 
adds nourishment and relish to the 
Junch, but these children never want 
pickles, probably because they do not 
use cake. Children have gained a very 
important part of their education when 
they have learned that good physi- 
cal health is essential for the best quality and 
quantity of brain work. Parents mourn over the slow 
progress of their children at school, yet send them 
there with such poor blood sluggishly toiling 
through their bodies that the children have not 
enough vital energy to perform the tasks required, 
and ‘Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do.’’—Brains cannot be fed and strength- 
ened by a dict made mostly of starch, grease, and 
sugar. Brain waste from brain work is restored 
by good blood, made of food which contains all 
the elements of the human body, and by healthy 
sleep in well-ventilated rooms. 





A Good Scrap Bag. 


I have found that for small rolls of stuff, a scrap 
bag with pockets,—in which scraps of lace, silk, 
embroidery, etc., ete., can be kept by themselves,— 
is a very useful and convenient article. One I 
have used a long time, is made of oil-printed calico, 
with a gray ground, and pink roses and green leaves 
in a vine over it. One yard, 10 cents, is sufficient 
for a bag. Cut two 
pieces of the cloth, each 
14 inches wide, and 18 
inches long. For the 
pockets cut 4 pieces, 
each 5 inches wide, and 
514 inches deep, rounded 
slightly at the bottom. 
Make a hem nearly an 
inch deep across the top 
of each pocket; stitch it 
twice to make a casing 
into which run an elastic 
cord, making a long knot 
in each end to keep it 





from slipping back. 

a eae mae. Gather the pockets a 
little at the bottom; 

turn in the edge all around, and stitch them 


on the bag. After the pockets are on, sew up 
the sides of the bag, and the bottom also so that 
the four points will meet. Hem the top of 
the bag to make a frill 1!¢-inch deep; stitch it 
twice, and run a cord in the casing made by 
doubling and twisting zephyr or “Germantown” 
or ‘“‘Berlin’’ wool. Small tassels made of wool the 
color of the cord may be put on each corner and 
on the bottom. iL. FSB. 
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Not Summer Yet, 
—>—_ 

The bright spring days, because warmer than 
winter, delude children with the idea that summer 
has come, and this delusion often keeps the doc. 
tors uncommonly busy in the early spring months 
A little more care, and exercise of common thse, 
would prevent half the cases of sickness, It pays 
to provide children with rubbers. These are not 
expensive, and with a little care I make one pair 
of small rubbers serve two children, as each in turn 
reaches the age of two, or four, or six years, The 
larger rubbers for school children being more used 
usually do not wear so long. ; 

Few parents properly teach children the use of 
head-covering. It would be a safe rule to impress 
upon them that some covering on the head should 
always be worn out of doors—when the air is coo] 
or damp, as well as in the bright sunshine, at any 
season of year—in short, fix the habit of putting 
something on the head whenever they step out of 


| doors. If found burdensome, on a warm day in 
| the shade, it may be temporarily removed, but al- 


| ways be near at hand; also some light coat or 
they feel no desire for pie though it is | : v8 


shawl for protection out of doors as the weather 
changes, while the thick outer garments worn dur- 


is P 
| ing the severest winter weather are unsuited to 


| 
| 








spring months, it is most unreasonable to pass 
from the heavy wraps to none at all. I suggest 
extra flannel linings in winter cloaks, to be put in 
when the coldest weather approaches, and taken 
out when spring comes. I have seen the water- 
proof ulsters worn by school-children during spring 
and fall, and on rainy summer days, made into 
comfortable wraps for winter by basting in colored 
cotton-flannel linings. I have seen other ulsters 
of the same thin cloth worn through all seasons 
without change by school girls who cannot be ex- 
pected to make healthy women, having had their 
vitality so overtaxed by the effort to keep warm, 
because of insufficient clothing. 

Some warm April days tempt the inexperienced 
to take off under-flannels, but it is seldom safe in 
April to remove the winter flannels unless thinner 
ones are substituted. For the children it seems 
most seasonable, if the weather favors the change, 
to leave off the flannels on Saturday night, when 
the weekly bath is taken. Butin our family the 
flannels worn during the day are always taken off 
at bed-time for an all-night airing, and the winter 
under-flannels (home made garments of wool), 
preceded in fall and followed in spring by. long- 
sleeved high-necked garments, of unbleached cot- 
ton, with thinner ones for summer. We must be 
guided by the weather rather than by the calendar 
in our changes of garments; and put on and re- 
sume the flannels if a cold snap comes on, even 
though it may last but a few days. If this is not 
done the needed warmth of clothing should be 
sought by putting on extra outer garments—sacks 
and skirts. 

A great proportion of our colds result from in- 


| sufficient clothing, but many are caused by remain- 


ing in unheated rooms in coo] weather. If the 
bright sunshine and warm air make a fire burden- 
some at midday, the mornings and evenings are 
often chilly. We think it will soon be bed-time, 
and it is hardly worth while to build a fire. So we 
go to bed with cold feet and in a chilled condition, 


and are.all ‘‘ out of sorts” next day. F. E. R. 
— Fe 
A Londoner on Bread and Gems. 
—. 


One of the discomforts of a visit to England, is 
the lack of good bread. Rolls of various kinds 
and excellence may be had, but a good honest loaf, 
with the “home-made” taste, is a rarity. When 
people are conscious of their shortcomings, there 
is a chance of reform. .We have hope for the 
future of London, when “ W. R.,’’ who lives with- 
in sight of Covent Garden Market, and who is2 
most intelligent gentleman, and scientist, writes us 
as follows :— 

‘“‘T was much interested in an article in the Janu- 
ary American Agriculturist, by a ‘Minnesota House- 
keeper,’ who seemed to have got a little nearer the 
center of the bread question than most writers on 
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a 
the subject. I think I have found what few have 
in this country—delicious bread. That bread is 
not made with yeast, nor do I think any good pure 
wheat-tasting bread can ever be. [We can con- 
yince ‘W. R.’ to the contrary.—Ep.] The one 
thing that has beaten me is the ‘gems.’ I have 
tried several times to make these gems (or, rather, 
have got good wemen to do so for me), and we al- 
ways failed. Nuw my idea of the perfect bread 
is quite that of the gems. It is a great thing to 
get rid of the yeast, but the thing of all is to get 
the golden grain ground to the degree one likes, 
and mix it with pure spring water only. ‘NowI 
want to know from some of your clever ladies how 
it is we fail with these gems. 
gem would look after a voyage from New York? 
If I cannot make a gem here, I think I must ap- 
peal to some of your housekeepers to send me one.”’ 





A Convenient Work Box. 
te 

Avery handy thing about the house is a suitable 
receptacle for needles, thimble, thread, scissors, 
bits of cloth, and odds and ends of sewing, which 
too often are thrown carelessly about, or become 
lost or badly soiled and tangled up, etc., etc. _The 
engraving shows a new, neat, and desirable Work 
Box that will prove very handy on the sewing 
table. The box proper is 8 inches long, 5 inches 
high, and 6 inches wide. At one-side is a small 
drawer, a, extending across the bottom. The 











A CONVENIENT WORK BouX. 


scissors may be secured to one end as at 0b, or placed 
inside as desired. At the right of the handle is a 
pin-cushion, ¢, while at the left is a little box with 
lid, m. Above and parallel with the drawer, a strip, 
p, is tacked or glued, into which at proper inter- 
vals small pieces of wire are inserted ; on these 
spools may be placed. The box may be made from 
hard or soft wood, and embellished to suit the 
maker’s fancy. L. D. 8. 
—o - 


Felons—Boils,Simple Remedy. 
_ 

“Felons,’’ which are usually termed ‘‘ Whitlow ” 
by physicians we believe, are a very painful and 
often a very serious affection of the fingers, gen- 
erally of the last joints, and often near or involy- 
ing the nails. As the fingers are much exposed to 
bruises, felons are quite common among those who 
constantly use their hands at hard work. If allowed 
to continue, until matter (pus) forms, and the 
periosteum or bone sheathing is affected, lancing 
is necessary ; but if taken in time, a simple appli- 
cation of Copal Varnish, covering it with a bandage, 
is highly recommended. If the Varnish becomes 
dry and unpleasantly hard, a little fresh Varnish 
may be applied from time to time. When a cure is 
effected, the varnish is easily removed by rubbing 
into it a little lard and washing witb soap and 
water. Dr. A. B. Isham details, in ‘‘ Medical News,” 
a number of cases of its application with uniform 
success, where formation of pus had not previously 
occurred. In two cases there was apparently a 
combination of the ‘“‘ run-around” with the felon, 
and in all of them there was swelling, redness, heat, 
and great pain. He suggests the use of Copal Var- 
nish for felons, ‘‘run-arounds,’’ boils, and any local 
acute inflammation of external parts. 


I wonder how a | 





‘brown. 














Dear Potatoes.—Substitutes. 
———— a 

As shown in last Dec. American Agriculturist, pota- 
toes are always an expensive food, more than four- 
fifths of their weight being nothing but simple water. 
Flour at $10 a barrel supplies as much actual nutri- 
ment for the same money as potatoes at 50 cents a 
bushel, and corn at $1 a bushel supplies quite as 
cheap nourishment as potatoes at 30 cents a bushel. 
But the majority of consumers in New York and 
many other places who buy at retail, now pay fully 
$1.50 per bushel for poor potatoes, equivalent to at 
least $15 per barrel for flour, or corn at $4 to $5 
a bushel. In December we described some substi- 
tutes for potatoes. The following are in the same 
line :-— 

Rice Cakes do well, especially for breakfast, 
made thus :—Cook the rice thoroughly in a farina 
kettle, and while still quite warm, mould 





once in fifteen or twenty years—some in not less 
than after thirty or forty years, and some never. 
The writer of this was vaccinated successfully 52 
years ago, and though he has tried it every few 
years since, it has never operated the second time. 


A Case for Silver Spoons and Forks. 





For the housekeeper who is fortunate enough to 
possess more forks, spoons, or knives, than she has 
in daily use, the little case shown in figure 1, is very 
handy. It is made of white drilling. Cut one 
piece double thickness, three inches wider than the 
length of the article (knife, fork, or spoon), it is 
intended to hold, and long enough for twelve 
pockets and fora pointed flap at one end. Also 
one piece the length of the first, without the 
pointed flap, and not as wide by four inches. Run 





it into round cakes flattened; this to be 
done the previous day or evening. In the 





morning dip them into beaten egg, and fry 
in hot lard or drippings, until of a delicate 
They are very palatable to eat with 
meats, or with sugar and cream if thus pre- 
ferred. The coating of egg keeps them 
firm, prevents too much fat penetrating, and 
adds to their good taste and nutritiousness, 

CoRN MEAL AND Hominy, if rightly 
cooked, are very palatable, and even at the 
present high price of corn, are much the 
most economical, nourishing food. We pre- 
fer Hominy—not the lye-hulled, unbroken 
kernels, called hominy in some parts of the 
country—but simply the machine hulled 
corn,coarsely ground. The secret of cooking hominy 
or corn meal, especially the latter, is to mix it thin, 
and cook it thoroughly without burning, which 
cooking will thicken it enough. It can be best 
done in a farina kettle, or even by putting it into 
a smaller tin pail, and set this in a larger one 
partly filled with water kept briskly boiling. If 
in a single vessel, constant stirring is important to 
prevent any part of it from scorching, as that will 
affect the flavor of the whole. If thoroughly 
cooked and in sufficient quantity for use, hominy 
or meal will keep well in a cool place for two or 
three days or more, to be drawn upon as wanted. 
It is excellent when cut into pieces of any size, 
five-eighths to three-quarters of an inch. thick, 
and fried, to be eaten with meats or with syrup. 
As little lard as will prevent it sticking to the grid- 
dle should be used, for if saturated with grease, or 
cooked beyond a light brown, it is much less di- 
gestible and nutritious.—If house-keepers will 
give proper attention to thorough cooking, with- 
out the slightest scorching either in boiling or fry- 
ing, and exercise some skill and taste in the 
preparation and serving, they may greatly reduce 
the table expenses by making corn meal a leading 
and even principal dish at almost every meal. 


Get Vaccinated. 

During the recent prevalence of small-pox 
throughout the country, which still continues, 
though less generally, many people have had 
doubts as to the utility of vaccination, arising from 
the theories of a few persons who have figured 
pretty largely in a portion of the newspaper press. 
Well established facts are far better reliance than 
any amount of theory. Among many others take 
this one: On Feb. 21, Superintendent Day pre- 
sented the following statement to the Board of 
Health of this city: In the Riverside Hospital dur- 
ing January, 1882, there were 166 cases of small- 
pox admitted in various stages of severity, and 
there were 48 deaths. Of these 44 had never been 
vaccinated, and of the other four no history was 
obtained on this point. Of the total 166, 85 had 
been vaccinated and 78 not. Of the 85, 77 hada 
very mild type of small-pox, and probably their 
having it at all was due to the long time since their 
vaccination. It is asafe rule for any person to try 
vaccination about once in seven years, though only 
asmall number will find it to take oftener. than 
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Fig. 1.—A CASE FOR SILVER TABLE WARE. 


the larger piece together and turn it. Hem the 
smaller piece across the top, and baste it to the 
larger one. Stitch twelve casings large enough to 
let the article slip in easily, and bind all around 
with linen braid. Use 
the extra width of the 
back for a flap to turn 
over the top of the 
pocket, Sew stringsto ™ 
the pointed flap to tie 
the case, as shown in fig- 
ure 2. Silver kept in a 
case Goes not tarnish so quickly, as when it is 
scattered around in a drawer or on a shelf. 





Fig. 2.—THE “ SILVER” 
CASE FOLDED UP. 








of Celery. 
_> 

Celery is unusually scarce now, and little of it is 
well blanched and crisp. But even the somewhat 
inferior quality may be made quite palatable. Cut 
it into very small pieces, rejecting the toughest 
green portions. Add only water enough to keep 
it from burning, and boil it in a closely covered 
vessel for an hour, or until perfectly tender. Then 
add a sufficient quantity of milk, first thickened 
with a tablespoonful of flour to each pint, previously 
rubbed smooth with two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
and salt and pepper to the taste, very little of the 
pepper. Boil and serve as soon as the flour is thor- 
oughly cooked. If made moderately thin with the 
milk, flour, and butter, it can be rubbed through a 
colander, when it gives a delicious, cream-like 
soup. Smooth squares of bread well browned are 
frequently put into the soup when finished. A 


Cream 


| bowl of this, eaten with bread, the same as bread 


and milk, makes an excelent noon lunch. 
ae 

Rhubarb Canned better than Forced,— 
Charles Downing, who lets no occasion where 
his wide experience may be useful, to others, pass 
unimproved, writes with reference to our note on 
“‘ Forcing Rhubarb” given in February: ‘A better 
method than forcing rhubarb is to can it. When 
the stems have gained their full size and are still - 
tender and in good condition, cut them into half- 
inch pieces, cook with the desired amount of sugar, 
and can in the same manner as fruits are preserved. 
Taken when in the best condition, and canned, it will 
be found in spring much better than forced rhu- 
barb, the acid being greatly moderated by the 
ripening influence of the sun and air. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS 
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The Doctor's Talks. 
- Ne = 


Several people, old as well as young, having asked’ 
about Rain Gauges (instruments for measuring the 
amount of the rainfall), we recently asked any of our 
readers having a simple Rain Gauge to send us a de- 
scription. A number have kindly responded. But be- 
fore talking about the measuring of rain I must reply to 
a young Jersey friend who goes to the very root of the 
matter by asking: 

** Where Does the Rain Come From @”’ 
or his several queries may be all summed up in that 
form. Iam always glad to have my young friends ask 
about such things, as the rain, snow, ice, the wind, and 
the like, for a knowledge of the simple facts of every- 
day life is of far more use than many things that young 
people are taught. This question about rain takes me 
back to the time when I knew much more than I now 
do—or thoughtI did. Probably a boy is never so wise, 
in his own conceit at least, as when he is near the age of 
18.—When about that age, I was honored by the friend- 
ship of one of the most learned men I have ever met, 
one who but for his modesty would now out-rank many 
who are regarded as eminent in science. This gentle- 
man wrote a work on 
“The Mechanics of Nature,’’ 

one object of which was to show that all forms of 
force, or power on the earth, were to be traced to the 
eun. He kindly gave mea copy of the work, one far in 
advance of its time, and I think I learned more from it 
than any other book Ieverread. Still in my youthful 
wisdom, I thought I had an exception to the statement 
that the sun was the sole source of power—and when I 
next met him suggested that 

** Water Power was not due to the Sun.’’ 

He pleasantly asked me a few questions: ‘* What 
moves the water wheel ?”—I answered: ‘ The force or 
fall of the stream.’’—‘‘ What supplies the stream ?’’— 
Ans. “The rains, of course.’’~-‘* Where do the rains 
come from ?*’—Ans. **The clouds.”’°—‘‘ What forms the 








four times as much vapor, i. e. 160 pounds of air can 
hold four pounds of water or 1/,,th of its weight. In 
January some simple methods are given to show when 
the air is moist or dry. When you have read apart of 
that ‘‘ Talk” carefully, you will see that the amount of 
moisture or vapor the air can hold, 
Depends Upon the Temperature, 
and will understand that if the air at 86° can hold four 
times as much water as it can at 32°—if the warm air 
be suddenly cooled, it must let go, or deposit a part in 
some form, which may be as rain. 
vapor in the air come from? A glance at the map of the 
world will show you that about three-fourths of the sur- 
face of the globe is covered by water; while there are 
large lakes, inland seas and rivers, the most of the water 
is in the great oceans. By the action of the sun, the 
change of water into invisible vapor is constantly going 
on from the ocean, just as from the saucer before men- 
tioned, andthe air becomes filled with all the vapor it 
can takeup. But as shown Jast month, the air is by 
no means quiet. 
The Sun is Here at Work, 
and air currents and winds are moving from place to 
place, from the ocean to the Jand and from a warm part 
of the earth toa cooler part. It is a well known fact 
that the higher we go from the surface of the earth, the 
cooler itis. It isnot 80 warm several thousand feet 
nearer the sun, as it is at the carth’s surface, and we 
know that mountains a few thousand feet high have 
their tops in perpetual snow. One reason for this 
greater cold in the upper regions, is, that the rays of 
the sun are only partly taken up by the atmosphere, but 
fall upon and heat the earth, which in turn warms the 
air in contact withit. If you think of the matter, you 
will see that the warmand moisture-laden currents of 
air, if they go up, will be cooled; if they go inland 
and strike the high mountains, they will be chilled, 
and in the general motion of the winds these warm and 
moist currents will meet with cold currents. Being 
cooled in these several ways in the warmer air, can no 
longer hold its vapor, which must be dropped as rain. 
But Rain Comes from Clouds. 
Before the invisible moisture comes down as rain (or 
snow) it first collects in a visible form, as fog, as we call 
it when near the earth, or as 
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A SCENE SHOWING THE DIFFERENT KINDS 


clouds #’— Ans. ‘‘ The vapor in the air.”.—And what pro- 
duces this vapor ?°°—Ans. ‘‘ The sun!’—Thus, you see, 
he made me confirm his view, and those questions and 
answers, made—oh, how long ago!—here come up, to 
answer arecent question about rain. To make the mat- 
ter plainer, we must recall a few things stated in former 
Talks. You know that if you place a saucer of water 
in the open air, the water will soon disappear. 
What Becomes of the Water ? 

Some of you will say that ‘it evaporates,” others that 
* it dries up,” both meaning the same thing. The water 
is taken up by the air, which remains as transparent as 
before’; we can not see the water while it is mixed with 
the air, as it is an invisible vapor. Now IJ must ask you 
to turnto my Talk in January (page 26) where, in talk- 
ing about Frost and Snow,I gave the important facts 
concerning 

‘*The Moisture in the Air.’’ 

If you begin at this heading, and read carefully down 
to ‘Falls in the Form of Snow,’’—it will save me re- 
pesting it here. As there stated, the amount of moist- 
ure which the air can contain depends upon the tem- 
perature. For example, 160 pounds of air at the freezing 
point can hold only one pound of water as vapor, while 
in summer, when the temperature ie 86°, the air can hold 





OF CLOUDS. 


clouds when above us, but both, 
fog and clouds, are the same 
thing, differing only in position. 
In the formation of both, the in- 
visible vapor of the atmosphere 
becomes visible. It is not well 
understood in just what condi- 
tion the moisture is, when we 
can see itas fog, mist, or clouds; 
it has been called ‘‘ water dust,”’ 
and it has been supposed that. 
the little particles of water are 
hollow, like soap-bubbles, but 
this is not proved. We only know 
that the moisture in the air is 
in such a state that we can see it. 
Clouds Present a Variety 
of Form, 
to which different names have 
been given. When no clouds of 
any kind are to be seen, the sky 
is said to be “ clear,”’ a condition 
which in our climate we are 
often glad to see. You must 
have lived, as I have, in a coun- 
try where there are no clouds, 
except for a month or so in 
the year, to kuow how beautiful they are, and how 
tiresome a constantly clear sky becomes. You know 
that at times the sky is often flecked with light clouds, 
which appear to be very high up and stretch in streaks 
of various forms across the sky. These are called Cirrus 


| clouds, a word which means * curl” and ‘curl cloud” 
| is quite as good a name as “‘ Mare’s-tails,”’ as the sailors 


; call them. 


| Meaning * to spread’’). 


These are the highest of all clouds; while 
on very high mountains, one can see the other kinds of 
clouds below him, these ‘‘curl clouds”’ are still far above. 
It is supposed that they consist of frozen vapor, or 
minute snow flakes. In early morning, and near sunset, 
the clouds are often seen low down and in straight lines. 
These are called Stratus clouds (from the Latin word 
The most beautiful of all clouds 


| is theSummer Day Cloud, the ‘‘Cumulus,”’ as it is called 


(the same word in Latin means ‘“‘aheap’’). Those great 
billowy clouds are ever changing in outline, and ona 
summer's day you like to watch the changes and imagine 
they are like various objects, and from them you build 
“castles in the air.’ These are the three 


Principal Forms of Clouds, 
but those who study the subject make several others from 
the combinations of these, but we need not care about 
any other except the ‘‘ Rain Cloud,” or Nimbus (the Latin 


But where does the . 








; rence, Mass. 


istiicisenscnneigteee 
word for ‘rain storm’), a dark low cloud which is ofves 
made up from two or more of the other forms, You 
know this cloud well, if not by name, and when You see 
it you feel safe in saying: “it is going to rain,” 
The engraving, fig. 1, shows these different forms ie 
clouds ; at the top the Cirrus, lower down the Stratus 
and Cumulus, and nearest to tle earth of allis the Nim. 
bus or rain cload. When the conditions are such as to 
cause the vapor in the air to be deposited, it comes down 
in drops as rain. I can now say but little 
As to the Rain Fall, 
except that it varies greatly from local causes, from some 
districts in South America, where it never rains, to other 
countries on the same continent, where it raing the 
greater part of the year. 
It is said of the Straits of 
Magellan, that “it rains 
six days in the week, and 
is very cloudy on the 
seventh.’ The rain fall is 
measured by the depth of 
the water that falls on a 
level surface. If a tub or 
tank be exposed in an 
open place, where trees or 
buildings can not prevent 
any rain from falling into it, and the depth of the water 
thus caught be carefully measured after each rain storm 
it will show very fairly the amount of rain that has 
failep, on a level, in that locality. Any contrivance for 
measuring the amount of rain that falls, 
Is Called A Rain Gauge. 

There are many euch instruments, of which the tub 
just mentioned is a simple form. Some rain-gauges are 
contrived to show a much closer measurement than the 
one referred to. It will be of little use to describe the 
rain gauges intended for very accurate measurements, as 
they are only used at the government and other observa- 
tories, and could not be procured by my young readers, 
Instead of so large a rain-gauge as a tub, any vessel, of 
tin, sheet iron, or copper, with straight sides and a foot 
or so across the top, will allow you to makea sufiiciently 
accurate measurement. 














SECTION OF RAIN GAUGE. 


Some Things to be Observed. 

A vessel of this kind is a very simple instrument, but 
like the more compli¢ated ones, its value depends much 
upon the observer. It has already been said that a rain- 
gauge must be placed where it will not be sheltered by 
buildings or trees, but be put where it will receive the 
full quantity of the rain. It should be looked at every 
morning, as there is often a sudden shower in the night, 
Every morning, make sure that the vessel is empty, so 
that the record for the day may be properly kept. In 
measuring the amount of water, it is best to use inches 
and tenths—most rules have the inches divided into 
eighths and sixteenths. You can make a measure from 
astrip of wood and divide each half inch into five parts 
with sufficient accuracy by the eye, if you can get no 
rule divided into 10ths to copy from. Mark your rule in 
lead-pencil, as ink will wash out. After a vessel like 
that described, in which the depth of water is measured 
with a rule, the next simplest is 

A Rain Gauge with a Float, 

An instrument of this kind is shown in section from 
adrawing sent us by “‘M. H. M.,”’ an engineer at Law- 
The vessel is 12 inches across and the 
same indepth. A short distance below the top isa dishing 
cover which rests upon ledges upon the sides of the ves- 
sel and has a 2-inch hole in the middle. A floatis used to 
measure the quantity of water; this may be of hollow 
metal, or of some light wood well varnished ; it has a 
stem of sheet brass, half an inch wide, and this stem 
passes through a guide, which is seen over the hole in 
the cover. The brass stem is marked in inches and 
tenths, the reading beginning at and going down the 
stem. The Zero, or starting point on the scale, may be 
brought to the exact place on the guide, by leaving 4 
little water in the vessel. Of course, an inch of rain 
fall will raise the float one inch, and this will be shown 
by the figures upon the stem. 


ce a 
Nelegraph Alphabet and Reading— 
Amusing Mistake. 


It is singular that with all the improvements since in- 
troduced, almost the whole world now uses the simple 
original telegraphic alphabet, devised by Mr. Morse. 
For land lines, sounds or blows are used for dots (....) 
and dashes (— — —), and these are combined to represent 
letters. For Jong sea or submarine lines, movements of 
adelicate mirror are used. The electric current sent 
along the wires is so broken up as to cause a bit of iron 
to strike a quick or sharp blow, or a longer one. If the 
eye sees or the ear hears a quick click it is understood 
asa dot(.). If theiron as it comes down remains the 
smallest bit of time instead of flying up instantly, it ie 
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ood as a dash (—). The ear svon Jearns to 
prance between dot blows and dash blows. anon 
the time between the blows is understood. Two blows 
close together (..) mean the letter i, but separate them a 
little (. .) and they mean 0. Three sounds or dots if to- 
gether (...) mean 8, but if separated thus (.. .) they mean 
¢, while if separated thus (. ..) they mean 7. Dots and 
marks, or long and short clicks, are combined to produce 
various letters. (Two persons can secretly converse in 
company, across 4 room, by imitating these dots and 
marks with one finger upon the back of the other hand). 
The telegraph operator soon learns to understand the 
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ceive the money, giye an order which will be cashed by 
Postmasters in the other country on the opposite side of 
the globe. A half-ounce letter with only a 5-cent stamp 
on it, if dropped into a city lamp-post box, or in a 
country post-office, even in the remotest territory, is 
carefully taken up, and by the most speedy conveyance 
delivered to any city, town or hamlet in almost any part 


of the world to which it is directed. A 2-cent Postal | 


Card goes in the same way. 

On Feb, 13th we received a Postal, addressed to the 
American Agriculturist Publishers, having on its face: 
“TOKIO, JAPAN, JAN. 20."—half round the world iu 


i 
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DIAMOND. 

1. Found in heart. 2. An article of clothing. 3. An 
animal. 4. A kind of drum. 5. A ne production. 
6. A fish. 7 Found in the cellar. Perpendicular cen- | 
tral: A noisy instrument. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

My first is in gain, not in loss, 

My second is in tree, not in moss, 

My third is in new, not in old, 

My fourth is in mint, not in gold, 

My fifth is in urn, not in bowl, 

My sixth is in dish, not in roll, 

My seventh is in knife, not in plate, 

My eighth is in soon, not in late, 

My ninth is in make, not in buy, 





My tenth is in wet, not in dry, 

My eleventh is in line, not in book, 

My twelfth is in roam, not in look, 

My thirteenth is in night, not in day, 

My fourteenth is in drab, not in gray, 

My fifteenth is in low, not in hi 

My sixteenth is in rope, not in sigh, 

My seventeenth is in walk, not in ride, 

My eighteeuth is in thrive, not in slide, 

My nineteenth is in time, not in hour, 

My twentieth is ia bread, not in flour, 

My twenty-first is in sing, not in talk, 

My twenty-second is in crow, not in hawk, 

My twenty-third is in ae not in stalk, 

My whole was a remark o Michael Angeio. 
Mrs. Mayo. 


LETTER ENIGMA. 















I am in the dress, but not the gown, 

IT am in the smile, but not the frown, 

I am in the dish, but not the plate, 

I am in the seat, but not the gate 

I am in the side, but not the d, 

I am in the grace, but not the land, 

I am in the sun, but not the light, 

T am in the loose, but not the tight, 

Tam in the stare, but not the look, 

T am in the stone, but not the brook, 

Iam in the mouse, but not the trap, 

IT am in the sound, but not the rap, 

I am in the bush, but not the ‘ 

Iam in the sail, but not the reef, 

I am in the case, but not the box, 

T am in the stork, but not the fox, 

I am in the fish, but not the post, 

I am in the sea, but not the t. 
Mrs. Mayo. 





ZIGZAG. 


The letters indicated by stars, when read 
downwards, will name a flowef. 








dot and mark sounds, in the dark, or with his eyes shut, 
just as easily as we understand the ordinary sounds of 
the voice in speaking letters and words. Here is the 
Morse Alphabet as used by sounds or marks: 


A. |jJ—.—. |S... 1.— —. '6 ——— 

B—.. K— — |T— 2..— Comma .—.— 

C.. L— U.— 3...—. |Period ..—.. 

D—. M—— iV..— |4....— (Interrogation —..—. 
E.. N —. W .— — 5——— Exclamation — ——. 
F.-—. O.. se) [isasses Parentheses —...— 
G——.(iP..... Y.... |7——.. Quotation Marks 
Bs g en) Ar |. er ee 

Bic R. &. 9—..— 


Note the difference between i ando,; also between s, 
cj @andn, band v, d and u, g and w, h and g, 7 and ¢, 
qgand x, 4and 8, etc. In writing these marks, or mak- 
ing the sounds, some time or space is made between the 
letters, and more between words. Read the following: 


Very AMUSING MISTAKE.—A gentleman at the sea- 
side wrote to his wife who was detained at home by an 
invalid mother, that he was feeling quite poorly. The 
next afternoon, having a sudden severe attack of some 
temporary ailment, perhaps indigestion, he asked his 
landlady to telegraph for his wife, whick she did thus: 
“Your husband is BAD, (—... .— —..) Come immedi- 
adely/**—The operators accidently sent a space be- 
tween the second ané third dots in the 5 of bad, so that 
it read —.. -— —. (dead). The disconsolate wife 
notified her friends. The local papers wrote obituary 
notices for their morning issues. Arrangements for 
funeral, eic., were hurriedly made, and on the early 
morning train the wife started with several friends, all 
clad in mourning, taking along a fine cofiin or casket, 
lest a suitable one should not be found at the scaside. 
Arriving at the station, they engaged carriages and 
solemnly drove to her husband’s boarding place. Imagine 
his feelings, as sitting on the verinda, fully recovered, 
he saw the cortege approach, bringing Ais coffin along ! 





A 
A Postal Card from Japan. 

Very few of our younger readers, or older ones even, 
fully understand and appreciate the wonderful extension 
of the present mail facilites, by means of che ‘“Uni- 
versal Postal Union.” Only a few years ago, letters and 
Dewspapers passed the boundaries of nations with diffi- 
culty, aud at a large expense when sent to distant points. 
With the beginning of 1882, about the last country on 
the globe having an organized government came into the 
system, and most countries interchange Money Orders 
also. If you desire to send a few shillings or dollars 
to Australia or New Zealand, or if some one there 
wishes to send the same to you, the Postmaster will re- 








24 days !—On the left upper corner we read ‘* Union Pos- 
tale Universelle, Carte Postale,” and on the right a beauti- 
ful engraved stamp, marked ‘‘ B—2 Sn—EMPIRE DU 
JAPAN,” with some Japanese printing between the 
corners which we can not read. On the back of this 
postal are some sketches in water colors, in blue, yel- 
low, brown, red, etc: We give a fac simile of it, except 
the colors, and herewith beg to heartily reciprocate the 
kind wishes expressed, not only to the senders, but to 
extend the same to all our readers in Japan, of whom 
there is now a large number. 
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Our Puzzle Box. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 55 letters: 
My 29, 4, 89, 6, 32 46, is a short pe 
My 7, 18, 8, 138, means ‘ willingly.” 
19, 53, 43. 38, 22, 5, 27, means “ begun.”” 
24, 18, 6, 5, 50, is a poem to be sung. 
48, 46, 3, 33, is a cub. 
2, 30, 8, 48, 11, is to turn round. 
80, 2, 54, 36, is a crowd of fishes. 
, 55, 16, is a switch. 
My 12, 9, 49, 51, 41, is a lighthouse. 
My 47, 51, 20, 5, 48, is temporary fashion. 
My 34, 27, 40, 44, 39, 28, 15,—pertaining to a league. 
My 26, 31. 1, 14, 28, 53, 3, 44,—stem of a flower, and of 
the fruit of a plant. 
My 53, 2, 20, 10, 45, 16,—having great force. 
If the advice of my whole were more generally followed, 
the world would be happier. 
CROSS WORD. 
My first is in green, but not in black, 
My next is in oats, but not in stack, 
My third is in gold, but not in brass, 
My fourth is in silver, but not in glass, 
My fifth is in gin, but not in beer, 
My sixth is in gladness, but not in fear, 
My seventh is in chicken, but not in fowl, 
My eighth is in ostrich, but not in owl, 
My ninth is in storm, but not in rain, 
My whole we should—all of us—strive to “> 


By 


J. K. 
RIDDLE. 
I've various homes; I’m in the sea, 
The clonds, the woods, the streams, 
In joys and sorrows, griefs and fears, 
In sweet ideas and dreams. 
In various hues you've seen me dressed, 
But ofienest in black ; 
By me a dollar is increased, 
I add to every stack. 
I’m in your pockets, in your purse, 
In your own house I stay, 
And yet you surely will admit 
I’m never in the way. 


ANAGRAMB. 


1. In nice stores. 6. Dine late, Mr. T. 
2. I'ma peril. 7. Ten ailments. 

8. To relate. 8. A deep rest. 

4. Dear Emil. 9. Peep in, Mr. P. T. 
5. Under, in bog. 10. Sure score. 


Across.--1. An animal. 2, Another ani- 
mal, 8. Where the first animal is sometimes put. 4. 
What the second animal often chases. 5. A tree. 6. A 
larger animal than the first two. 7. An uncommon animal. 
8. Te what some animals travel. 9. A young animal. 
10. What geese often are. 11. What all an’ 8 must do. 
tte. « . orpue 
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DECAPITATIONS. , 
(Behzad the word which fills the first blank in the 
sentence, to fill the second blank.) 
1. He handed a —— to the young —— and she broke it. 
2. Then the mother came to the Jittle —— and lent her 


— os, 
8. The —— was killed by an ——. 








| Answers to Puzzles in the Fébruary. Number. 


Noumericat Entemas.—1, Live and learn. 2. Una- 
bridged dictionary. 

Pi1.—The ancients always harnessed their horses 
abreast, never lengthwise. 

Easy OnE-Worp Resuses.—1. Apex. 
Arrogate. 4. Abridge. 5. Access (ax 8). 
Adore. 8. Afore. 9. Adduce. 

DECAPITATIONS AND TRANSPOSITIONS.—1. Whale, hale. 
2. Birch, rich. 3. Heel, eel. 4. Petal, plate. 5. Horse, 
rose. 6. Flea, leaf. 

Cross Worp.—Solitude. 

Diamond. — 4th C C OC, 
Seize. 


2. Arose. 3. 
6, Ajar. 7. 


ANAGRAMS. — 1, Automa- 
ton. 2, Calculates. 3. Bee- 
B hives. 4. Bruised. 5. Treat- 


BAC ment. 6. Shrewdness. 7. 

BACCA Magistrate. 8. Policeman. 

ce c 9. Lamentations. 10. Pas- 
A { sionate. 


Puzzies.—1. The vegetable kingdom. 2. Imitate a 
good man, but never counterfeit him. 
Biank LocoeripH.—Fasy ;—sea,—as,—say,--yes. 





The Home Museum, 


Many years ago I was asked to give a lecture in 
a country town; the house at which I was invited 


| to stay, was that of a very intelligent and well-to- 





do farmer. 1 found that he had one room in his 
large house fitted up as a museum, and very inter- 
esting it was. ‘Fhere were stuffed birds from Af- 
rica and Australia, brought home by relatives who 
went to sea. There were minerals from California 
and elsewhere, and iasects and other objects from 
afar off; but nothing from near home. At that 
time I also had collections, and among the most in‘ 
teresting things in it were some minerals from 
within a few miles of that very house! This gather- 
ing of things from far away and overlooking of 
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those close at hand, I have often thought of since. 
Far more interesting than the birds from Africa, 
would have been the birds of that farm; and no 
minerals from California, even if they contained 
gold, were half so beautiful as the varied forms 
that might have been collected near home. That 


visit to this farmer’s collection gave me the idea of 
Home or i‘arm Museums. 

I think I said something of the matter several years 

ago, but have not mentioned it of late. Every farm 
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size and in interest. 





that not be more interesting than all the birds in 
all Africa? Begin now, and make a museum of all 
wild and cultivated products of the farm, and you 
will be surprised to see how it will grow, both in 
“THE Doctor.” 
ee % 


A Basket of Cats and Kittens. 


At first I was inclined to write you simply about 
one cat, and call the title of this article OuR Cat. 


RICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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[Aprit, 
SENN 
or otherwise, when the proper time comes, There 
is not much music in “Our Cat,” and he knows it 
and exhibits his wisdom by not trying to be musi. 
cal, and in this he puts to shame many human 
beings that are even less gifted in sweet sounds, 
“Tiger” had a terrible fright the other night. We 
have called him Tiger, in the first place, because his 
body is covered with black and white bands that 
very much resemble the stripes upon the back and 
sides of a tiger, and secondly because his disposition 
was so unlike that of a tiger—just as 
we are inclined to call many other 
things by the names of Opposite 
qualities. But about the scare 
“Tiger”? had. We left the cellar 
window open—one of those smal] 
windows that is on a level with the 
ground—and the other night while 
“Tiger” was in the celler a caller 
paid him a visit. I do not’ know as 
he owed him anything, but a visit 
was paid him. We found “ Tiger” 
very much excited in the morning, 80 
much so that he made his distress 
known by some of those peculiar 
noises that a cat can utter. They 
were not so loud as they were deep. 
The cellar door was opened, and 
“ Tiger,’”’ though very glad to see the 
rest of the family, was not entirely 
inclined to leave the cellar. A search 
was made, and a large head, some- 
thing like that belonging toa rat, only 
more pointed and several times larger, 
was seen sticking out of a pile of 
boards which stood near the cellar 
door. Iam not going to tell you the 
name of this visitor, for when we 
brought him out into the yard he was 
so penitent, or ashamed, or what not, 
of what he had done that he became 
very sleepy, and one might have 
thought him dead. We left the caller 
to himself, and it was not long be- 
fore he came to his senses and was 
seen trotting with his long, smooth 
tail behind him, over a hill on his 

yay to the woods, where he, it may 
be, was scolded by his wife or mother 
for staying away from home. 

“Tiger,” in the meantime kept a 
safe distance from his visitor, and 
for some time had no desire to go 
into the cellar; indeed he is a little 
shy even to this day. What happen- 
ed that night in that cellar will never 
be known. It is very certain, that 
had the window been lower my story 
would have been shorter. 

I cannot tell you the many things 
that ‘Tiger’? does, that we call 
“cute.”’? His jumping through your 
arms when held as a hoop before him 
is amusing to all who see it for the 
first time. But age begins to tell 
upon him, and if his fat increases 
much more, L.am afraid “Tiger” 
will not be the terror to rats that he 




















A MARKET BASKET FULL TO OVERFLOWING WITH KITTENS. 


has some room or loft in some building, where the 
youngsters—for it is a work for both boys and 
girls—can make a farm museum. “ What shall we 
put in it,’’ you will ask. In the first place, as the 
foundation of the farm, I would include specimens 
of every kind of rock found upon it. In some lo- 
calities, there will be no rocks, but never mind 
that ; take as the next thing, whatever grows nat- 
urally upon the soil. Specimenseof the various 
wild plants and the wood of all the different kinds 
of trees. You may leave the birds until you get 
older ; but the insects, injurious or otherwise, found 
upon the farm will make a most interesting col- 
lection. Suppose you, if living upon a wheat farm, 
could see at once, samples of all the different kinds 
of wheat that had been grown on it for the past 20 
years, with the yield per acre given for each, would 





There were some good reasons for doing this, but it 
looked too selfish. Iknow ‘our cat’’ better than 
any other cat in the wide world, and it is also a fact 
that this same cat thinks more of me than does any 
other “ pussey”’ with which I have any acquaint- 
ance. I have known “our cat,” since it was a very 
little kitten, und have spoken kind words to it for 
many a day, and held it in my lap when any other 
member of the Cat Family would have been left out 
in the cold. I like ‘‘ our cat,” because itis bright 
and quick—much more so than the ordinary cat. 
How much of this show of wisdom is due to its bring- 
ing up, I must leave others to judge. “ Our Cat sd 
does not talk, simply because no cat’s tongue is so 
constructed that it can combine the sounds of 
human speech ; but he is an attentive listener, and 
always tries to say something either of satisfaction 


now is, or make the whole household 
merry with his playful tricks as in 
the years that are past. Cats aresaid 
to have nine lives; if thisis the truth, than we may 
hope to have “Tiger” with us for a long time.— 
Perhaps he is now passing into his second child- 
hood, with seven more to come! and he will be 
like a kitten again. 

The artist has furnished me a “basket of kittens,” 
out of which to select a successor to “our cat,” 
when “ Tiger’? shall be no more. Where it came 
from I will leave you to guess. It may be that 
it holds a lot of prize kittens from some “ Royal 
Cat Show.” It will be a difficult matter to make 
the choice from such a lively Jot of kittens, but 
I will not be selfish, and you may pick out your 
favorite, and I will take the one that is left. If 
some one does not come pretty soon it seems to 
me there will not be any of the kittens left in 
the basket for any one. Uncie HAL. 


’ 
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BEATTY INVESTIGATED. 


sentatives of several prominent journals visited 
the new Piano and Organ factory of Daniel F. Beatty, at 
Washington, New Jersey, a few days since and thus speak 
f the enterprise :—* Leaving New York, foot of Barclay 
Street a run of two hours brought us to the city made 
faraous by its present Mayor, Hon. Daniel F. fae p o who 
ns and controls the extensive and well organized factory 
qwnere is manufactured his well-known pianos and organs. 
b es party was driven direct to the factory, where we, in a 
burried manner, took a run through the new buildings de- 
oted to the manufacture of Beatty’s instruments. We 
could hardly realize that this indomitable man had within 
five months been burned out entire, and these immense 
structures had been erected and put in operation since and 
now turning out 80 musical instruments a day, which we 
were assured would be doubled in 30 days, and trebled in 90, 
for it must be remembered that the final finish on instru- 
ments in this new factory had but just begun. We listened 
to the music of the Beethoven Organ for nearly an hour. 
The instruments were taken at random from the lot, and 
we never heard better, sweeter toned reed organs than each 
proved to be, and it is yet a wonder to us how such a 
mnagnificent instrument, in appearance, in tone and in ya- 
riety, can be made for anything like the money he asks for 
it. We can see how upon such a scale, selling direct to the 
consumer and having perfect organization, Mr. Beatty can 
outdo all competitors, but that they should be outdone to 
the extent they are is yet a mystery. If those who have 
spoken disparagingly of Mr. Beatty could take a look at these 
enormous works, common justice would demand retrac- 
tions for all they ever said.” 


A correspondent of the “ Coantry Gentleman”’ 
says of the “* ACME” Pulverizing Harrow, Clod 
Crusher and Leveler :—**** “ An ‘Acme’ was offered 
‘ for trial onjthe condition that if it did not work well, 
“it was to be returned to the seller. We tried it and on 
“once going over the ground it accomplished the work of 
“ both roller and harrow, and more perfectly fitted the sur- 
“face to receive the ceed, than both could have done. We 
“ would not dispose of it for twice its cost. I have no in- 
“ terest in the manufacture or sale, of either of the Mach‘nes 
“T have named, but only speak of them for the benefit of 
“my fellow Farmers, that they may try it, because I think 
“that every farmer should have a knowledge of any tool 
“ which may prove a public benefit. 
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Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive'calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


office in any amount, at market rates, with no 
charge for commission. 





Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 


Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or over. 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 
$1,000, 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 

Especial attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
other institutions and from investors out of 
the city. 

Qur Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
Sult its pages for any purpose. ~ — 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N. Y. 





CHILDRENS SHOES WEAR TWICE 
AS LONG with the beautiful 


<A.S.T.C2 


BLACK TIP UPON THEM. Ask your 
Shoeman for them. 


THE WATERBURY WATCH ie the cheapest 
reliable stem-winding watch for the price in the world. 
Since its introduction many improvements have been made, 
Fe the ney med warrant every one a running watch, and 

jo not send from the Factory any which have not been run 
at least six consecutive days in varyin positions. Circulars 
free. Sent by mail renee for $8.65. 

CUMMINGS & CO., 88 Dey St., N. Y. 

















THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE ®* 


New-York Life Insurance Co. 


OFFICE, Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY 1, 1882. 











Amount of Net Cash Assets, January 1, 1881....... ....$41,344,120.85 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 4 
WORT soo ten cesdgiies cae ema ccseacutoeee saecee seers $8,438,684.07 
Less deferred premiums Jan. 1, 1881......................0.. 387,972.13—$8,050,711.94 
Interest and rents, (including realized gains on real estate 
BNE be ton ce crac atciisie' <isieiuias’s ciaice siaitialaclon, Vea biosancgos 2,789,821.70 
Less interest accrued Jan. 4, 1884.............cccccccccsccce 357,167.37—2,432,654.33—=$10,483,366.27 
$51,827,487.12 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT, 


Losses by death, including Reversionary additions to same................. $2,013,203.32 
Endowments matured and discounted, including Reversionary additions 





Re OIE So ict g nt Sas asin Saitis, Gincic-ciniee <0 3a. 4% Gacleaa aie eee MDa Gone 1924.96 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on cancelled policies........ 2,513,691.94 
PUA AUP POMORHNUIGOED so occccccscneccccencsecscenscees $5,091 820.22, 
MUGS OTe NO -MSEEMN OOM SDs oo oos ving cxcneonaacescaen stated acne dsavetetanek cles .172, 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees.......... 1,001 ,027.59 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, &c........... are 379,860.21—=$6,697,480.25 
$45,130,006.86 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)...................+. $1,271,588.44 
Invested in United States, New York City and other stocks, (market value, 
MARNE MOT So oS e. che vn tees so atveucdacweccsceeeaeuenotaecesivas 17,216,531.42 
BMI OUCMINE oo occ cee hot ssid ac vale oingagbeis came ceaNe ncn d tenes cmitiinlesic onan 4,486,506.62 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate, (buildings thereon insured 
for $16,940, .00 and the policies assigned to the Company as ad- 
EOE NCR RIE 5 0 5.0isis nse si civicinn aa vasussiedecabecueges aes 18,215,030.73 
Temporary loans, (secured by stocks, market value, $2,883,577.50)....... 2,376,000.00 
* Loans on existing policies, (the reserve held by the Company on these 
POL CIOS AMAGUNES 10 SA BIGO0O.). 0 22.0... aincinnssescncodercicscacceeens 545,227.34 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subse- 
CPR NERN RO EMIT RRO 5 i c.c e.aa.cis:cie) so ensinessicok remands qaxwetacamal 452,161.00 


* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection 
(estimated reserve on these policies $300,000. included in liabilities) 227,032.97 
PSP ATUR TIMMINS es Gites soci as ics ex Gunaiba.c d's via cieb ele Geo avesiesice WHC 48,673.57 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. 41, 1882................cccecseences 291 ,254.80—$45, 130,006.86 
Excess of market value of securities over cost...................000008 $2,098,774.78 
* 4A detailed schedule of these ttems will accompany the usual annual 
veport filed with the Insurance Depariment of the State of New York. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1882................. $47,228,781.64 


Appropriated as follows: 





Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1882...................000 eee $361 ,544,70 
FRQNONTGH TOMES, AWAITING HOOT Os 6 556 oso s cnc scc nsec ance cecccececcecees 187,439.98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid, (claims not presented).......... 50,252.67 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for).......... 0.2.2... cece eceee eens 2,965.35 


Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insurance 
at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 per cent. 





Carlisle net premium............... .. x cei cleinalesadiclanigaesuintes deine saat 39,716,408.63 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over and 
above a4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class........ 2,054,244.03 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance..............sceeeceseceeceecees 28,889.67 
$42,401,745.03 


Divisible Surplus at 4 per Ccént...........cccc cee eee cece es 4,887,036.61 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4} per ct.,over 10,000,000.00 
From the undivided surplus of $4,827,036 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionar 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlemen 
of next annual premium. 
During the year 9,941 policies have been issued, insuring $32,374,281. . 
Jan. 1, 1878, 45,605. Jan. 1, 1878, $127,904 ,887. 
Number of Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. Amount \ Jan. 1, 1879, 125,232. 


Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705. ; Jan. 41,4880, 127,417,763. 
Policies in force / Jan. 1, 1881, 48,548. at risk / Jan. 1, 1881, 135,726,916. 
Jan. 1, 1882, 53,927. Jan. 1, 1882, 151,760,824. 
1877, $1,638,128. ‘( 1877, $1,867,457. Jan. 4, 1878, $2,664,144. 
Death- ( 497g’ "4'687,.676. Income | 4978’ "4'94g\665, Divisible | Jan’ 4' 4879, 2181 


' 4, ) J ° 
Claims < 1879, 1,569,854. from 1879, 2,033,650. Surplus at < Jan. 1, 1880, 9,120,371. 





) q 
- 4880, 4.734.724. 4880, 2.317.889. an. 1.1881, 4,295,096. 
paid ( 4gg1' 2'913,203, Interest ( 4391’ 2'432'654. + Per cent. ( Jan’ 4' 4982) 4,827,036. 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS. CHAS. WRIGHT, M. D., 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM BARTON HENRY BOWERS, OHN MAIRS 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, ENRY TUCK, M. D., 
H. B, CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, ALEX. STUDWELL 
JOHN M. FURMAN, S. S. FISHER, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. MORRIS FRANKLIN, | ae 
esident. 


D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., | uetieal Sraninen, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
HENRY TUCK, M. D., Vice-President and Actuary. 
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MOLLER’ Swish, TE RAHN Ni per rod furs any stock in tora 


years, has no base sprouts, no rocts at the surface, no brush 
. , oi, e ress with sta '* 

> cor LIVER OlL ee fe RAHN West Elkton, Ohio. 

Cheapest 















Superior to 

any. Highest ~ : 

medical authorities Cae Best It is a remarkable fact that you can swallow 
ANSONDS BUTTER 


testify to its delicacy of 
tasteand smell. For sale by Druggists. 


W.H.Schieffelin&Co( 773 ecnac7.) N.Y 


any quantity of L. E. RANSO 
COLOR and the effect will not be different than from 
eating the sane quantity of Butter. No farmer should 
neglect to use so harmless a color. 
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Extra Early. Very Productive. Re- 
quires no Bushing. Exquisite Flavor. 


Dr. Thurber, Editor of American Agriculturist, after 
two years’ tria! says: ‘“ Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sons deserve 
the congratulation of the whole gardening community for 
having introduced so excellent a variety of this popular 
vegetable.” 

From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, July 14, 1881.— 
“ Your Peas are wonderful, none others so good. I[ do not 
mean to plant another year any others, early orlate. They 
beat the Alpha in earliness and out of sight in flavor.” 

From Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Pres. American 
Pomological Society, Ex.-Pres. U.S. Agricultural Society, 
June 30, 1881.—My AMERICAN WONDER is a@ wonde?, equal 
in sweetness and richness to the Champion of England, 
which is all that could be desired.” 

So says in substance every one who has cested it. We 
have yet to hear the first complaint from any one who 
has planted the genuine variety obtained from us. 

CAUTION.—As there is another Pea in the market 


called “ American Wonder,” be sure and call for “ BLIss’ | 


AMERICAN WONDER,” and receive ro other. 
Prices.—One-third pint package, 20 cents ; pint, 55 cents: 

quart, $1.00; by mail, post-paid. When delivered at our 

store, or sent by express at the expense of the purchaser: 

One pint 40 cents; one quart, 7 cents; one peck, $5.25. 
Prices for larger quantities upon application. 
Circalars giving a full description mailed to all ap- 
cants. 


Pringle’s New Hybridized 
Excelsior-Hulless Oats. 


A hybrid between the Chinese Hulless and the well-known 
Excelsior, and much more_ productive than either. For 
further particulars see our Illustrated List of Novel- 
ties, sent free to all applicants. 

Price:—By mail, one pound, 60 cents; three pounds, $1.50. 
By express, at expense of purchaser, Fy) 
bushel of 32 lbs. 


NEW EARLY TOBACCO, 
GENERAL GRANT. 


The earliest Tobacco in cultivation, particularly adapted 
for growing in the Northern States. Last summer it pro- 
duced leaves 44 inches in length, of proportionate breadth, 
and matured its crop perfectly, as far north as Duluth, 
Minnesota. The leaf has extremely small veins, is of the 
finest possible texture, and very elastic. One of the best 
judges of Tobacco in New York city pronounces it an ex- 
ceedingly promising variety, and an old Connecticut Valley 

wer says it is the choicest as well as the earliest sort he 
seen. Directions for cultivation and curing sent with 
each packet. Price, 25 cenis per packet ; 5 packets, $1.00. 





50 per peck; $7 per | 
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GARDEN REV 


ESTABLISHED 1845. - 


300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Witha ey colored plate of a Group of Pansies, and a de- 
scriptive priced list of 2,000 varieties of FLOWER and VEGE- 
TABLE seeds—with much useful information upon their 
culture—150 pages—mailed to all applicants enclosing 6 cts. 
to pay postage. 


THE AMERICAN CARDEN, 


a beautifully illustrated monthly, devoted exclusively to 
Horticulture, the Flower, Vegetable, and Fruit Garden, 
Lawn, Conservatory, etc., with “‘ Seasonable Hints,’ for 
each department in each number. $1.00 per year; sample 
copy free. Purchasers of Seeds to the amount of $4.00 in 
one order, at Catalogue prices, will receive THE AMERICAN 
GARDEN for 1882 Free. 


New Varieties Potatoes. 


VERMONT CHAMPION. 
BROWNELL’S BEST 
EARLY HOUSEHOLD. 
Varieties of 1881. 
EXTRA EARLY PEACH BLOW 
: ADIRONDAC, WHITE STAR, 
AMERICAN MAGNUM BONUM, 
QUEEN OF THE VALLEY. 
AMERICAN GIANT. 


For description and price of the above, also the followin 
ee ge te Sage Seg Fe known, BEAUTY 
JF HEBRON, Early Ohio, Snowflake, Pride of 
America, St. Patrick, White Elephant, Extra 
Early Vermont, Matchless, and other leading varie- 
ties, send for our Illustrated Potato Catalogue, 48 pages, 
which contains much useful matter upon their culture. 
— to all applicants iaclosing 10 cents, regular custom- 
ers free. 


NEW EARLY TOMATO. 
MAYFLOWER. 


In this new seedling variety, originated by Mr. F. H. Hos- 
ford, of northern Vermont, all the qualities desirable in a 
Tomato are combined in a degree not heretofore attained. 
It is the earliest large Tomato cultivated, ripening buta 
few days later than “ Little Gem,” and averaging in size 
larger than “ Acme.” It is of that glossy, bright red color so 
desirable in a market Tomato; shape perfect, globular 
slightly flattened, and perfectly smooth ; flesh solid, and of 
a pure, rich flavor; skin, firm and smooth, indicative of the 
best shipping qualities. They were exhibited by us at the 
last Grand Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, held at Boston in connection with the Exhibition 
of the American Pomological Society, was awarded the first 
prize as the best seedling. Price, 25 cents per packet; five 
packets, $1,00. 


RELIABLE ONION SEEDS. 


Our stock of Onion Seed has been raised from selected 
bulbs, and carefully tested, and we can recommend it with 
the greatest confidence, as equal to any ever offered in this 
or any other market. 

















02. lb. lb. 
Extra Early Red ........... 40 1.25 5 
e Early Red........... . : 1.25 4.50 
Wethersticid Large Red.... .40 1.25 4.50) 
Danvers Yellow...........-+ -40 1.25 4.23 
Yellow Dutch......... ...+. 35 1.25 4,25 
White Portugal.............. 40 1.25 = 
BOE MEMO. So ccccscrvcvccces . 40 1.25 50 
i rr 50 1.50 5.75 


In lots of 5 Ibs. and over, 50 cents per Ib. may be de- 
ducted. Special prices given for larger quantities. 

Postage must be added at the rate of 16 cents per pound 
when ordered by mail. 





illustrated Sheet of Novelties for 
1882 sent free to all applicants. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New York. 








ESTABLISHED 


farm. 





The disappointment, vexation and loss from the failure of the season’s 
supply of Vegetables, by planting worthless seeds, is a fact experienced 
perhaps once by every grower. 
strictly reliable strain of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
we invite you to give DREER’S GARDEN SEEDS a trial: ‘Forty- 
four years’ experience in furnishing the most critical Market Gare 
deners and Amateurs with their supplies of seeds, secured by 
thorough.inspection of growing crops and satisfactory trials on our own 
DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR FOR 1882, giving 
complete descriptive and priced lists, mailed free. Please state if a 
Market Gardener. 

HENRY A. DREER, 


To all such, and those who want 2 


714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


| 


} 











Vegetable Plants 


That have been wintered over 

Frames, and all in splendid condi n 

for planting now. 

Cabbage, Early Jersey Wakefield... .$7.50 Q 
a2 * Henderson’s Early Senor ts 1 

Cauliflower, Henderson’s Early 














Snowball....... . 15.00 
se Early Dwarf Erfurt..15.00 
Lettuce, Boston Market, Butter, and 





Curled Silesia ............. J 
SPRING SOWN PLANTS OF ABOVE READY 
MAY ist, ONE-HALF LESS. : 
Safe arrival by 










Express guaranteed 






when time in transit does not exceed 
three days. 
TOMATO, ECC, and CELERY 






PLANTS contrated for in large 
quantities at Special Rates. 
Catalogue of SEEDS and PLANTS, mailed 

on application. 
Peter Henderson & Co. 
35 Cortlandt St., New York, 





















rm as Wilson 
cent, large size, perfect form, e 
beautiful, and highest quality, 8 
page Pamphlet, giving history, testi. 
monials of experts, description, ett., of 
this remarkable novel Strawberry, free, 
Plants by mail, $2 per doz. ; $10 per 100. 


J. T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. J. 




















Illustrated Catalogué mailed free. 


A. D: COWAN & CO., 
P. O. Box 2541. 114 Chambers St., New York, 


New Seeds and Plants, 


Our Tilustrated Catalogues of Seeds and Plants, for 
1882, will be sent free to all who apply. The Catalogues 
contain descriptive lists of all the best strains of Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds, and Choice Novelties, and the most 
extensive collection of New and Rare Plants. 


HOVEY & CO., 


16 South Market Street, BOSTON, Mass. 


A. B. Cine 


197 Water Street, New York, 
will issue March t{st, the LARCEST 
and MOST COMPLETE Implement, 
Machinery and Seed Catalogue 
in the World. Mailed free on 
Receipt of 15 Cents. 


THE NEW 














| 





Grapes and Strawberries. 


See the Liberal Offers in my Catalogue. 
Free to All. GEO. §, WALES, Roe yon? 


Choice Seed Potatoes 


By Express or Freight at following Prices :— 





Peck. Bush. Barrel 
Extra Early Peach Blow............ $1 3 $4 00 $8 00 
MUDD IEE 5. np osancane 7 sh-bes Saase0 1 4 00 8 00 
ae 1 400 00 
Magnum Bonum.(Sutton)........... 1% 400 00 
White Hlgphant..........cccccccce seve 123 4 00 00 
Extra Early Triumph.............0.+ 1 00 8 00 00 
Early Ohio..... e Gonaubunceeornaneee . & 2 00 00 
Pride of America............+ Shishsts 5 2 00 5 00 
Mammoth: POLL. . «56 550050500050008 00 50 700 


1 2 
We also offer for the first time our new seedling, * Early 
Essex,”? a seedling of the Jackson White, 3 years from the 
Seed Ball. It is from a week to 10 days earller than Harly 
Rose, which it very strongly resembles, and is of the high- 
est quality in every respect. Price $1.00 per pound; 3 pounds 
to one address, $2.50, by mail, post-paid. alt peck, on 
Peck, $5.00, by express. See Catalogues, free to all. Address, 
R. D. HAWLEY, Hartrorp, Corn. 
Seed Warehouse, 492 & 498 Main St. 





LEGAL TENDER STRAWBERRY. 

Productive as the Crescent; firm as the Wilson; large, 
handsome, delicious. Will be offered by subscription. New 
White Strawberry, the Fairy. Orient, and Sa in 
Gloss a grand success the past season. Manchester, Mt. 
Vernon, etc. Early Prolific and Reliance Ras A 
still ahead. 20 acres pow in bearing. Kiefer and Lecon 
Pear wood in quantity. All the beet Small Fruit Plante. 
Prentiss and other choice Grape-vines, Trees, etc., at low 
prices. Send for List. J.C. GIBSON, Woodbury. N. J. 
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THE PHILA. 


BROADCAST ‘SEEDERS! 









Yas\7i Cie A : 

OOM FERTILIZERS. 

The No. 2 hand machine, price, 

sows from 4 to 6 acres per 

t; No. 1, price, 830, from 

B® to 12, at a sea agen y oheg 
enly than by an 

Late also Saves the Seed. Send for Circular. 


Wasted. BENSON, MAULE & CO., Phila 







Agents 





‘For the FARM and GARDEN. 


a } A great variety of SEEDS and IMPLF- 
w = hy MENTS. Send for Catalogue. Address 
RNeiact) oR. H. ALLEN & CO.. 

GEE P. 0. Box 376, N. Y. City. 





GRAN COVER 


SEEDS 


rons RE 


HENRY . NUNGESSER, 


Seed Merchant, *83 Avenue D., New York. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


Will mail FREE their Cata- 
logue for 1882, containing a 
full ong tive Price - List of 
Flower, Field and Garden 


Bulbs, Ornamental Grasses, 
and Immortelles, Gladiolus, 
Lilies, Roses, Plants, Garden 
Implements. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Over 100 pages. Address 


ROCHESTER,N.Y. s CHICAGO, ILL 


179-183 East Main St. 200-206 Randolph St 








John Saul’s Catalo~ue of New, 
Rare and Beautiful Plants 
for 1882. 


Will be ready in February, witha colored plate. It is_full 
in really good and beautiful Plants, New Dracenas, New 
Crotons, New_Roses, New Pelargoniums, &c., with a rich 
collection of Fine Siew. and other Plants, well grown and 
at low prices ; Free to all my customers, to ‘others 10 cts., or 
8 Plain copy free 

Catalogues of Tomce Seeds Fruit trees, Orchids, &c., free. 

SAUL, Washington, D. C. 








Wil ibe mailed FRerto all andt s without 
Ordering it, It contains five yor roy plates, 600 engravings, 
about 200 pages, and full ——— rices and directions for 

lanting 1500 varieties of Vegetable an8 Flower Seeds, Plants, 
it Trees, etc. Invaluable toall. Send for it. Address, 














D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 














Wan D.—5.000 to 10,000 Apple, Pear Cherry aud 
as Seedlings. Addres 
Gal ena, Caiter Co., Nevada, 





Is certainly The Largest and Finest Variety in the world. 


juscious, criepand sugary—far surpassin 
others, and on a Melon of Saas tae size aa is barel, Darely halff fan tach 
The first Noun — + 
850.00 
grown from — 


Rol fis CUBAN QUEEN . WATER-MELON 


can 


oun Musk-Melon, the earliest, mos 
gem indeed! Burpee uv 

always sure to beak a= mon P. 
beauty, fine quality and 
fection Tomato, 


post-paid, to any address, for Only 50 
quality, and this remarkable offer is madet 


LOWER SEEDS | TRE GEM COLLEOTI 


ollectiona, of Flower a: Ve 
Corn. Amer! 

egetable an — $3 oi for on 

‘arm Annual fo beautifull: 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & 


Flesh, 

all 
od! 
We offer 


red, remarkably solid, l 


1 Pour.ds. 
IZES. FoR1 sae et tee three largest Melons 
ae rr} t fail as ours = oe how large the et 180. 
be teri re Seed, & hc —4 Pound, $ 
THER SPEOTALTIES Fi Fon i 1882.—Burpee’s N 
roductive, sweet as honey rr a 
chead Gab Wax cane, marvellous for great 
ma, marvellous for 
Livingston’s 
ane fant 
lbs. each. Bu 's Long 
soubor, best table or 
, large and ‘fine. 
eiphis Butter Lettuce 
ong for culture printed 


‘se Sureh 





Carrot, finest. Peerless 


ce 
Giens Stuttgart Radish 
) Globe T: 0 Beet i very handsome. Philadel 
and full direc 





eo above 12 ete of the 


choicest and 


i eninge IE, OFFER : the. sts eaten collection ema, 


Cents, or 5 collections for $2.00. 
e KT iA new customers to give rte a py hee 

IN of Asters, Balsams, Pansy, pity 
10 packets- most oe varieties, with full directions for amen for only 80 30 ‘Cents. 
table Seeds—in all 22 packets—will be mailed for 75 Cents. 

We will mail all the nove and oe one loree peck packet ye of the delicions New A hee tiedaw Sweet 

‘eas, Ear 

One Dollar, wateh, ‘st usual prices, would 
ly illustrated; fells all about the best Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, & 


& C0., Seedsmen, 219 @ 221 Church Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Our Seed Narranted 
Verbena, pnd &e. 
Or Bo 


ed same as Cash. 


Cabbage and Squash--making almost a complete 
cost 82. =. ory Now! and ack or Barpec's 
and is sent free to all! 





Seeds. Seeds. Seeds. 


In order to bring our reliable and GENUINE SEEDS more prominently before the masses, we offer prepaid by 
mail, for a short time only, on the receipt of ONE DOLLAR, the following TWO-DOLLAR ASSORTMENT of SEEDS :— 


New Rainham Cabbage. 


| Scarlet Turnip Radish. 


Douglas’ Evreee. 





Drumhead Savoy Cabbage. pha | Spinach. Weymouth 

Tailby’s Hybrid Cucumber. Acme ‘i'omato Eucalyptus Globalus, 

American Gathering Lettuce. New Globe- -shaped - pinion Turnip. Glasgow Prize Coc! 

Improved Christina Melon. Perfect Gem Squash. New Dwarf Bachelore Buttons. 

Yellow Danvers Onion. White-Seeded Guines Corn. Mixed Large-Flowering Phlox Drum- 
Fern-leaved Parsley. Russian or Oscar Wilde Sunflower. mondii 


THE ASSORTMENT WILL NOT BE BROKEN OR sop [ae EXCEPT AT REGULAR CATALOGUE 


J. 


_M. THORBURN & CO, 15 John St, New York. 
















Founded 178 84,“ cultivation. 
Her nahn tim mer 


DAVID LANORE 


= UNITED STATES MAIL 
SDRETES SEED STORE 


It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 


TO EVERY 
MAN’S DOOR 


The character of LANDRETH 
has been substantiated beyond all 


‘Bhey are the STANDARD for Quality. Over 
1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops under our own 
Ask your Storekeeper for them in original 

stal card for prices and Catal: 


Address 
H & SONS. 21 and 23S. Sixth Street. Philadelphia. 


ogue. 


BUIST’S PRIZE MEDAL 


Garden Seeds 


are always warranted, being mers of our own 
owth. Best tor the Gardener at for the 
erchant! BECAUSE “BLE! 

They never fail to produce the finest vegetables, and are 
parts of the world. The — improve- 
ment and care in their growth, extendt nd over. 
more than half a century mj, have brought ‘Bulat’s em toa 
state of perfection and reliability second to 


BUIST’S CARDEN MANUAL. nn 1882 


(192 of bey ee snform ‘ormation), mailed for 3c. stamp. 
Who penle Price Current for Merchants on application, 
ROBERT BUIST, Jr., Seed Grower Phil: ladelphia, Pa. 








ATWODOLLAR 
Trial Package to 


CEEDS 





$2: 


LANDRETH’S 
NOVELTIES ! 


SAFE ARRIVAL 
CUARANTEED, 





Potato (Garfield) ¥1b. 25c., Cabbage (Landreth’s Earliest) 4 0z. 35c., Lettuce (Landreth’s Forcing) 
1oz. 15c., Lettuce ( Bloomsdale Summer) loz. 15c.. Lettuce (Heat Resisting) 1 0z.15c., Melon (Boss) 


¥ oz. 20c., Onion (Bloomsdale Pearl) oz. 20c., Radish (Earliest White Forcing) 1 0z. 15c., 
Radish (Farly Scarlet Erfurt) 1 oz, 15e~ ats (Green Mountain) 1 pt, 26e.— Total value 
SASH we will forwai 6 above of Novelties, postage 

™ bb. LANDRETH & SONS, Philadelphic, Pa. 


RSI 


stamps, and address 


$2 


Enclose postage 











SEEDS 


B&B amma 7 


BERT 


AL N,. 
¥ ae a on methy. Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, *Rea Top, 


DICKINSO 


Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, etc., etc. 


118, 117, and 119 Kinzie St. 
10%, 106, 108, and 110 Michigan St. Office 116 Kinzie St., CHIcAGO.ILLs 








talogue of the PlanetJr.Farm cniGard en Im 
Our Meo planta seeds or cultivates thesoil. Itisa beauti 


MarketGardeners & RootGrowers to examine closely our fine 
ee A PY ALLEN & CO. 177 and 129 Catharine St, 


Tools to study out our Combined Horse Hoe, Cultivato: 
«arden to learn what the FireflyGarden Plow will save 





rpements isfreeto ath and we guarantee it toin 


4 
every 
full of illustrations. We want 

who value Labor-Saving 
snd ¢ every one who has even a sm: .~ 


descriptive a of I 
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rn ns enemnatne td STOCK. 


T ORNAMENTAL TREES 
W& 7 SHRUBS, ROSES. 1882. 


Besides the largest and most complete general 
stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Roses, etc., 
in the U.S., we offer many Choice Novelties. 
New —_— dged Catalogue mailed free to all who 
apply. ress ELLWANCER & BARRY, 
oo Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 





NEW 











MARBLEHEAD EARLY SWEET CORN. 


This new Sweet Corn I warrant to be at least a week 
earlier than Early Minnesota, and decidedly earlier than 
on Dutton, Early Boynton or Tom Thumb. It is of size 

nnesota, and very sweet. Many farmers have written 
ty on it gave them complete control of the early market, 
Being the original yee ye my stock will be found ond | 








true. By =. post-paid by me, se package 15 cts., } 
=. 70 cts., ck bi , cape 88, Seed Catalogue ad | 
0 all. AMES J. 4 EGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


The Belle Potato. 


This is in many respects, one of the most remarkable and 
desirable New Varieties ever produced in America. 
In form, sha pe» size. color, productiveness and 
fine quality is certainly unequalled. The Editor 
of the pre, Aly Agriculturist writes: “ A trial on the table 
was made to-day and the whole family endorse my verdict 
‘of splendid in every respect.’ 1do rot now recol- 
lect a better potato.” Ihave a large and fine stock and 

‘ am now booking orders at $1.25 per peck 5 $4.00 owed bushel, 
and $10.00 per barrel, 50c. per 1b., by mail. Descriptive 

Catalogue of this and other Valuable Novelties 
tree. Favoralc Tae to the Trade. Address 





THE ALBANY SEED STORE, 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 


PRICE & KNICKERBOCKER, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


TILLINGHAST, 
La Plume, Lack’a. Co.,. Pa. 





Headquarters for 


_ Seed Potatoes! 


All the valuable, new and standard varieties, 
American Magnum Bonum, remarkable for its earliness, 
evenness, goo eo ped and fine table qualities. 548 bushels 
grown oni acre and dug 65 — after planting. Champlain, 
very early and good keeper. White Star, unexcelled in qual- 
ity. Watson's Seedling, extra early and very productive. 
Beauty of Hebron, Early Durham, and Early Ohio are the 
earliest of all varieties and very superior in productiveness 
and quality. White Elephant, wonderfully productive, good 
keeper an ‘exce a a; Pride of America, moderate- 
ly early and fine flavor. White Rose very handsome and 
Productive for general crop. St. Patrick, poe keeper, 
productive and fine quality. Mammoth Pear: ee 
productive, large and handsome for general cro PLE. 
Island, Eariy Rose, Burbank's ee Snow F ike, and 
all other good varieties, pure and fine at low prices. 
We will send 8 pounds of any of the above varieties by mail, 
post- —_ on receipt of $1, Prices by the bushel and bar: 
rel will be found in our a Catalogue,” 
which is sent free to any address. Our Seeds are war- 
ranted fresh and genuine. Don’t fail to send for our 
Pi betore purchasing. It will pay you. 
& STOKES, Seedsmen, 
Sree Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEEDS! 





SEEDSMEN. 


72-page Catalogue, profusely illustra- 
ted, free by mail. 


80 State St., Albany, N.Y. | 


Shakers’ Garden Seeds. 
TRUE and GENUINE, FRESH and RELIABLE. | 


One of the oldest Seed firms in the country. Seeds sent 
by mail, postage free. Special rices and te rms to GRANGE RS, 

““ The excellence of the Shakers’ Garden Seeds is gene rally 
admitted.”—Eds. American Agriculturist. 

Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable and 


Flower Seeds Free. 
Address, WM. ANDERSON, 
Mount Lebanon, Col. Co., N. Y. 














FARMERS It pays tohave good tools A 
GARDENERS i ‘wil . of a reliable houre. 
y ou x — wd _ our 
NURSERYMEN 
Thirty-six varieties of Cabbage ; 26 of Corn: 28 of IME IL E ‘MEN T e 
Cucumber; 41 of Melon; 33 0f Peas: 28 of Beans; 17 
of Squash: 2% of Beet, and 40 of Tomato, with other Gah em Bre roadcast gears Bower, WE fot a 
varieties in proportion, a large portion of all which were atthews’ Seed Drills, and 
grown on my five seed farms, will be foundin my Veg- Eo Ri ty goods. eens WESTERN 


den, Greenhouse or Nursery. 
We WARRANT everything as represented. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


SEEDS AND IMPLEMENTS, 
Fully illustrated Catalogue sen‘ 
CHICAGO, ILL, wholesale and Retail. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


etable and Flower Seed Catalogue for 1882. 
Sent FREE to all who apply. Customers of last season 
need not write for it. All seed sold from my establishment 
warranted to be both fresh and true to name; 80 far 
that should it prove otherwise, I will refill the order 
gratis. The original introducer of Early Ohio and 
Burbank Potatoes. Marblehead Early Corn, the 
Hubbard Squash, Marblehead Cabbage, Phin- 





ney’s Melon, and a score of other new vegetables. I in- At the 
vite the patronage of the public. NEW VEGETABLES eds E. lowest 
A SPECIALTY. 

prices. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


HORSE RADISH SETS, 


Of good quality, for Sale. Price $3 per thousand; five ot 
sand lots or over, $2.50. To be sure of having your orders 
filled send them in early. 


J.8. BIKDEN & CO., 198 Capen St., HarTFoRD, Conn. 


KISSENA NURSERIES 


TREES and SHRUBS, OLD, NEW, RARE, and HARDY. 
Parsons & Sons Co. -imites. 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 


Field and Flower Seeds. 


Warranted Garden, 
or our illustrated catalogue be- 


It will pay you to se nd fi 
fore purchasin 
JOHNSON & STOKES, Seedsmen, 
No. 1114 Market St., Philadelphia Pa. 
mail, 10 cts, 


STRAWBERRY HULLER, ,2y m2, 10 cts. 


A.S. BUNKER, Lawrence, Mass. 











cates eh tne Free. 
















Every ¢ one who plants SEEDS, or rralees | Flowers ‘should see 
and read THE FARM and GAR our monthly Journal. 
Every Market ye eg Trucker, KDE yt or Farmer, no 
matter what he raises should send for it. Every Housewife 
should have it. Send 5 Cents in Stamps for Sample Number to 


FARM AND GARDEN, 
2% $.4th Street, Philadelphia. 


UIST. 





















dad di, aiid Tees oF Con de 

TraNTe of Best 
Warranted true ~ 

Lowest Priees 

Largest Assortmen 

old and new varieties, A 

sozen, ra at tree by a. 

e 
to Promising | Novelties. os ention cated 


i Pay: sent on Pr 
BUSH & SON & MEISS SNER, 
BUSHBERG, Jefferson Co., Mo, 


GRAPE VINES, 


All Leading Varieties in large supply. 
true toname. Prices low. tAlnd tie ow celebrated. 


NEW WHITE GRAPE, 


PRENTISS 


oe nd stamp for Price ay Descriptive List. Also 
Trees, Small Fruits, e 


Tr. S. HUBBARD, Fredonia, W. Y. 
The Coming Strawberry! 


BIDWELL This is the Berry for home 


use and market. ‘*,*For full 
this superb new variety, address 


particulars and price of” planta of 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. 








E. P. ROE. 
STRAWBERRY - PLANTS. 


A fine stock of all the leading varieties. Also 25,00 
Brandywine Raspberry Plants, at Low Prices. Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees and General Nursery Products, For 
Price-list address, CHAS. BLACK & BRO., Village Nur. 
series, Hightstown, N. J. 








BiDWELL, MANCHESTER. 


and other leading varieties of Strawberry Plants. New 
Catalogues free. JOSEPH D. FITTS, Providence, R. I. 


SMALL FRUITS!" 


PLANTS for the 1 * rices to snit the million. oF 
7 verbly illustrated boo! CCESS WITH SMA 


FRUITS,” witha Ht it 

° ram C7 Catalogue sent free. 

Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
New York. 


Great Northern and Samer Nursery. 


Catalogues gratis.—Showing how and what to pl pe 
with much valuable information. For spring, one m 
of strawberry plants gy ot Sharpless, Crescent 
ling and Wilson’s Alb ull line of Peach, Apple, Pear, 
Cherry, Osage, Asparagus Bhabard, berries and Black- 
berries, and all stock usually found in a first-class nu: ry. 
RANDOLPH PETERS, Wilmington, Delawa: 


MALLFRUITS 


CARNATIONS 
ROSES and PANSIES 
My catalogue gives full instructions for 
escribes the new varieties, offers Plants at 


culture, d 
reasonale price Gs Sa WALES Kooy: 
MAILED FREE! 


Our Annual Illustrated Spring 
Catalogue of 


SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS 
AND. 
FLORISTS’ SUPPLIES. 

Address 


MICHIGAN SEED 00. 
211 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT, Mich, 


Maples and Evergreens, 


Fruit Trees. Small Fruits. Grape Vines. 
Nursery Catalogue free. Name your wants. 


Blauveltville, N. Y. BLAUVELT & 00. 
Verbenas. 100 by express $ 3 


1099 aeeenia 
Thirty varieties. Fine male Perfectly healthy. No Bust 
or Mildew. J. L. DILLON, Florist, ¥ Bloomabure, Pa. 


Ilkinds. “Get the “4 
__| BERRY eri Fats ond Petey, 


E. B. UNDERHILL, Po’kee 
































CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, fsck *sefenme. 
Phiox, Asters, Striped. Petunias, Pin and Verbe- 
nas NOOK, Berrington, Pates Co., N. ¥. 


WANT a few more reliable, capable Men, to sell Trees, 
Shrubs, Grape Vines, Roses. No experience n 
Salary & expenses paid. J. F. Le Clare Rochester, N.Y. 
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—— 


World's ONLY Manufacturer of 





Exclusively —ALL Styles and Sizes for 

invalids and Cripples 

by by use of hands only, in 
pot ~——d Comfort, durability, and 
ease of movement unequalled, Pai ntee 
and Maker of the “ Rolling Chairs” pushed 
about at the Centennial. For Illustrated 
Catalogue send stamp and mention American Agriculturist. 
HERBERT S. SMITH, 32 Platt St., New York. 


COMMON SENSE 
CHAIRS and ROCKERS. 


Friends! here’s comfort. Wife says she 
must have a couple of Common-Sense Rock- 
ers. We all want this one. 

g@Special discount to clergymen. 
stamp for catalogue to 


"F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, N, Y. 


(Write for particulars; mention this publication.) 
An Age in Advance of All Other Inventions, 
From a single spool makes a seam stronger and more beau- 
tiful than by any combination of two threads. 


AUTOMATIC 


OR “NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE. 
Ladies careful of Health and appreciat- 
ing the Best will have no other. 

Adapted for Hand or Treadle. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 658 Broapway, N. Y. 


DRESS REFORM. 


a 





Send 








Union Undergarments. 
Vests and Drawers in one. 
Made in a)l weights of Merino 
and Cashmere. Chemilettes, f 
Princess Skirts, Emancipa- 
tion, Dress Reform and Com- 
fort Waists. Corded Waists 
a Specialty. NEW Illus- 
trated Pamphlets free. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
6 E. 14th St., New York City. 
ALABASTINE KALSOMINE 
for Walls and Ceilings, is an article 
of unequalled merit, and can 
applied by any one. It is a valuable discovery. 
you to send for sample card and testimonials to 
SEELEY BROS., 
32 Burling Slip, New York City, or 
AVERILL PAINT CO., Chicago or Boston. 


FAY’S 
WATER-PROOF 


BUILDING MANILLA. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1866.) 

This water-proof material, resembling 
fine leather, is used for roofs, outside 
walls of buildin 8s, and inside in place 
of plaster. Made also into carpets and 
rugs. Samples and Catalogue free. 

Ww. » Camden, N. J. 












Superior to 





e 
It will pay 








Hires’ Improved Root Beer, 
ao Makes 5 gallons <<. ean. Strengthen- 
i me Drink. So’ i 

odivees on receipt of 25cta. po he = eine 

















CHARLES E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Philadelaphia, Pa. 











Brattleboro Vt. 


Our new Illustrated Catalogues, 
with full descriptions of many ele- 
gant and varied styles sent free. 
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(twice the size of above,) 
sent for 25c° in 


NEEDLE CASES, 


containing 120 large-eyed “needles, 
postage stamps. Agents’ sample paper, 3c. 
ON NEEDLE CO., 
22, 24, 26 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





A wanted. made 
ecllitg oun KEW HOUSEHOLD 
ARTICLES d FAMILY SCALE, 


Weighsup to25 lbs. Sellsat 81.50. 
Domestic SCALE Co., Cincinnati, O. 











plete Standard Novels&cother Work 


AT TWO AND ONE HALF CENTS EACH! 


This Unparalleled Offer, 


By an Old-Established, Well-known, and 
Reliable Publishing House, is worthy the at- 


tention of every man, woman and child in America who can read. Wehave just published, in neat pamphlet form, hand- 


somely illustrated, Ten Valuable Works, 


by some of the greatest authors in the world, all of which we will send by 


mail, post-paid, upon receipt of Only T'wentyefive Cents in postage stamps! The titles are as follows: 


1, Enoch Arden and other Poems.—By Alfred Ten- 
yson. This charming work contains all the finest poems 
f the celebrated Poet Laureate of England. 

2. Distinguished People. — This most interesting 
work contains the histories of all the celebrated rarreateomd 
Authors, Poets, Editors, Clergymen, Financiers, etc , of the 
present day, illustrated with lffelike portraits. 


3. The History and Mystery of Common Things. 
—A complete Encyclopedia’ of useful been me 
Pa ae process of manufacture of all the common and 
+ liar things which we see every day around us likewise 
re and manner of growth of all kinds of foreign 
rults, nuts, spices, etc., with illustrations. 


temember we will send all 

oe ee a chance 

sh enjoyment for the 

Just think of = 
anc if you can conscientiously say that 

of them! Not less than the entire lst of 


L 
0 





the above by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of only Twenty-five Cents in post 
for getting so much for so little money before ? Twenty-five cents invested in this way now, will 
r whole family for months to come, to say nothing of the valuable information you will derive. 
it—-ten Complete Novels and Other Works for 25 Cents 
ou are not perfectly satisfied, we will refund your money and make you a present 
ten will be sold. For 


4. The Laurel Bush.—A Novel. By Miss Muleck, 
author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” etc. 

5. mos Barton.—A Novel. i George Eliot, author 
of ‘‘ Adam Bede,” ‘* The Mill on the Floss,” etc. 

6. Captain Alick’s Legacy.—A Novel. By M. T. Cal- 
dor, the celebrated American author. 

7. Henry Arkell.—A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 
author of “ East Lynne,” etc 

8. Retribution ;_ or, the Mystery of the Mill. An 
American Novel. By Margaret Blount. F 

9. silded Sin.—A Novel. By the author of * Dora 
Thorne,” “ Madolin’s Lover,” ete. a 

3 lue Eyes and Golden Hair.—A Novel. By 

Annie Thomas, author of “ Playing for High Stakes,” etc. 
e stamps. Was 


! Don’t miss the chance! Send for them, 


1.00 we will send Five Sets, therefore by show- 


ing this advertisement and getting four of your neighbors to buy one set each, you can get your own set free. As to our 


reliability, we refer t 


established and ah Borodin 


are well known. ddress 


r publisher in New York. and to the Commercial Agencies, as we_have been long 
P F.M. LUPTON, Publisher, 27 Park Place, New 


York. 





| own language. 








containing @ great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into sr 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 
In justice to the majority of our sub- 
scribers, who have been readers for many 
years, articles and illustrations are sel- 
dom repeated, as those who desire in- 
formation on a particular subject can 
cheaply obtain one or more of the back 
numbers containing what is wanted. 
Back numbers of the ** American Agri- 
eulturist,” containing desired articles, or 
those referred to in the ** Basket” or 
elsewhere, can usually be sent post-paid 
for 15 cts, each, or $1.50 per volume, 





Clubs can at any time be ineveased by remitting for 
each addition, the price paid by the original members ; 
or a small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 
thus: One having sent 5 subscribers and $6, may after- 
wards send 5 names more and $4, making 10 subscribers 
for $10.00; and so for any of the other club rates. 





The German Edition.—All the principal arti- 
cles and engravings that appear in the American Agri- 
culturist are reproduced in a German Edition. It is 
the chief and best German Journal of its kind issued 
in this country. Our friends can do good service by 
calling the attention of their German neighbors and 
friends to the fact that they can have the paper in their 
Those who employ Germans will find 


| that Edition a most wsefvl and acceptable present. 











Bound Copies of Volume 40 (1881) are 
now ready. They are neatly bound in our uniform 
style, cloth, with gilt backs. Price at the office, $2. If 
sent by mai] $2.30. We can usually supply, at the same 
rate, any of the 25 previous volumes, or from volume 16 
to 40 inclusive. Any ¢en or more volumes, in one Jot, 
will be supplied at the office for $1.75 each; or be for- 
warded by mail or express, carriage prepaid, for $2 each. 





Terms to New South Wales, New Zea- 
land, Australia, Europe, ete.—To several in- 
quirers. Under the latest revision of the Postal Union 
Regulations the price of the American Agriculturist 
(either English or German edition), including postage 
prepaid through, will be covered by 7% shillings sterling 
perannum. This applies to the above countries, and to 
all others embraced in the General Postal Union. The 
simplest mode of remittance is by Postal Money Orders, 
payable in London, to the order of Orange Judd Com 
pany. These can be readily cashed in N. Y. City at a 
slight discount, which the publishers will cheerfully pay. 
For Club rates (postage included), see page 186, and 
reckon the shilling sterling at 24 cents. 





Pages Worth Studying.—As always, upon the 
approach of spring work, there is an increased number 
of announcements from dealers in Seeds, Plants, Imple- 
ments, Fertilizers, etc., and in this year of renewed ac- 
tivity in all departments,the crowd is greater than ever. To 
avoid any trenching upon our reading columns, eight 
extra pages have been added to accommodate our friends, 


| and still a large number of late comers are necessarily 


left out.—These advertising pages are of great value to 
our readers as a source of information, and worth study- 
ing carefully to learn what is offered, old and new, and by 
whom. It is equivalent to going to a great Fair, where a 
multitude of reliable men exhibit what they have to sup- 
ply. Reading what others say in a business way, and how 
they say it, will usually give one new thoughts and sug 
gestions useful in his own calling. We have excluded 
many advertisements because not approved, or because 
from men not known to be, or not believed to be, every 
way trustworthy....{@"When corresponding with any 
of our advertisers, or sending for catalogues, etc., it is 
well to state that you are a reader of t/és Journal. They 
will know what we expect, and what you expect of them 
as to prompt and fair treatment. 





Onions Broad-cast on Prairie Land,— 
So many unusual things are possible in “the West,” 
that when we were asked some months ago about plow- 
ing up the prairie and sowing onions broad-cast, we ex 
pressed a doubt as to its practicability and asked for the 
experience of western friends. Among other replies is 
one from J. Burch, Walsh Co., Dakota, who says that he 


| sowed onions broad-cast the second year after breaking 


up the prairie, and that the labor expended in trying to 
keep ahead of the weeds cost more than two such crops 
would bring. Other testimony is to the same effect. 
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Subscribers to the re Agriculturist. 
A BEAUTIFUL ORNAMENT for EVERY HOME 


The Publishers of the American Acricutrurist take pleasure in | 
announcing that they have secured a Special Edition of a MAGNIF- 
ICENT WORK, which can not fail to afford great satisfaction to 
every one securing a copy ALSO: That any one securing Seven | 
subscriptions to the American AGricutruRist at $1.50 each will 
PrEsENTED with the Work, as noted below.* It 


be is named 


GALLERY OF FAMOUS PAINTINGS—Price . . $10.00 


A Splendid Volume, 20 by 14 inches (over & 102 times as large as the American 
Agriculturist) beautifully bound, in extra Cloth, ornamented in Gold and Black. 
The Volume weighs full 6 Ibs. It contains 80 large Lithoed Water Color 
Engravings, reproduced in the highest style of art, from the Noted Paintings of | 


MEYER Von BREMEN, EDOUARD DETAILLE, De GRAVE, 
BURNIER, JUAN GONZALES, MULLER, FLACHENEKKER,. COROT, 
MENZLER, CRETI of Rome, V. LAGYE, EARLE of Chicago, ete. 


Among these splendid pieces are: ‘‘ Who Are You?” (Burnin); ‘The Old 


Gardener” (Lagye); ‘‘ Family Cares” (Meyer); ‘‘The Hard Bargain ” (F'lach- 
enekker); ‘The Little Painter” (Muller); ‘‘The King Fisher” (Burnin) ; 
“‘ Alone”’ (Gonzales); ‘The Convalescent” (Meyer); ‘Tambourine Girl” 


(Menzler) ; 
* (after Guido, by Creti) ; 
(Flachenekker); ‘School 
** Why Can’t I Kill Them” 


‘* Egyptian Girl” (Menzler); ‘‘ Italian Boy” and “Italian Girl” 
“Innocents Abroad” (Corot); ‘‘ The Sled Mender” 
Recess” (De Grave); ‘The Tight Shell” and 
(Earle) : 


(a This magnificent Work is sold at $190. | 


(=~ This offer is only for Subscriptions received 


between March 22 and May 1, 1882. | | 














ONE Copy American Agriculturist, 1 year ($1.50) $ 1.50 
GALLERY OF FAMOUS PAINTINGS . 10,00 For | 
($11.50 for $5.80.) ee $11. 50 $5,80 
THREE Copies American Agrionlturist, 1 year (1, 50) $ 4.50 
GALLERY OF FAMOUS PAINTINGS . . 10.00 = Fx 
($14.50 for $7.50) $14. 50 $7,50 
FIVE Copies American Azricultarist, 1 year r (1, 50) $ 7.50 
GALLERY OF FAMOUS PAINTINGS . . 10.00 = For 
($17.50 for $9.20) $17.50  $9,20 
SEVEN Copies American Agriculturist, 1 year (1.50) $10.50 
GALLERY OF FAMOUS PAINTINGS . 10.00 For 
($20.50 for $10.50) $20. 50 $10,5° 60 
TEN Copies American Agriculturist, 1 year (1.50) $15.00 
GALLERY OF FAMOUS PAINTINGS 10.00 For 


1925.00 for $12.50. | $25.00 $12.50 


t@ The Gallery of Paintings will be delivered at the Office ; 
express, the carriage to be paid by recipient ; 


OR will be forwarded “ 
OR, for very distant points, will be care- | 
|| supplies as fast as wanted to fill orders. 


fully packed and sent by mail, on receipt of 70 Cents extra for postage. 





‘What Do You Say?” (J. G. S. Brown). || 


| of Famous Paintings ” 


[ Apri, 





—_—. 


| Canvassers “Wanted 


Everywhere, 
| GOOD PAY. 


An Agent Desired in every 
Town in the United States, 


VERY APPROPRIATE OCCUPATION 


FOR LADIES, 


WELL 


A S 


AS MEN. 
The beautiful work described on this 
page (Gallery of Famous Paintings”) 
is so attractive that, if once seen, it will 
be quickly taken in Every Home where 


it can possibly be afforded. 


The Publishers desire to secure im- 


| mediately the services of one LADY or 


GENTLEMAN in every 


least one for every two settled Towns, 


Town (or at 


according to the population) throughout 
the United States, to whom liberal com- 
missions will be paid. 

To save loss of time, and further cor- 
respondence, any person who desires can 
act as Agent or Canvasser on forwarding 
/a@ recommendation as to character and 
reliability from the resident Postmaster, 
or other prominent Citizen, and $5 for 
which an outfit will be supplied, in- 
cluding a complete copy of the 
(price $10). And 


** Gallery 


_ such terms will be offered as will enable 


him or her to enter AT ONCE upon 
very profitable work. 


| This is a Rare Opportunity. 


Address, with recommendations and 


the cost of the outfit ($5), 


Orange Judd Co,, Publishers. 


751 Broadway, New York. 


> 
N. B.—It will be impossible to enter 
into any credit accounts in this extended 
enterprise. 
Any one having the Outfit to show can 


at once secure customers, and send for 
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Open to May 1. 
The Three Fine Special Preminms 


No, 1.—One Hundred Good Books ; 
No. :2.—American Popular Dictionary ; 
No. 3—Bidwell Strawberry Plants. 


For full particulars see pages 124 and 125 
of American Agriculturist for March. 


Open to July 1. 


The 443 General Premiums. 
with 





Full Description Illustrations (22 
pages) sent post-paid to ql who have not 


copies,* on application by postal or letter. 





Special Premium No. 4. 
A MICROSCOPE. 


AMERICAN 


pe 





are set on an upright staff, upon a hard rubber 
stand, having a side opening to admit light from 
below through transparent objects or liquids. 
There is a glass Stage for holding the objects. Two 
glass plates and «a Diaphragm, form a cell for 
liquids, small seeds, insects, etc., etc., to be exam- 
ined. The lenses can be removed from the staff, 


| closed up, and carried in the vest pocket for instant 
| use in examining any minute objects, plants, adul- 


terated foods, etc., ete. 
a strong double-covered box, for carriage by mail 
and forkeeping it in when not in use. 

A full descriptive Sheet (14 columns) with Ilus- 
trations, and Directions for use, goes with each 
Microscope.—The uniform price is $1.50 (formerly 
it was $1.65, to include delivery; but the new 
postal regulations now allow them to be sent as 
third-class matter). 


OUR OFFER. 

We will present, and send post-paid, one of these 
Microscopes,with directions, etc., to any subscriber 
who will procure and forward one new subscriber 
at $1.50 a year.—For $2.20 we will forward the 
American Agriculturist to a new subscriber one 
year, and supply the sender of the subscription 
with "wo Microscopes (one for himself, and one 


forthe new subscriber). We pay postage on them. 


THE COMPOUND MICROSCOPE, 


In 1877, the Editors of this Journal, with the aid | 


of the best optical instrument makers in the 
country, devised a very complete anc efféctive 
Simple Microscope, which was named the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Agriculturist Microscope,” and by having them 
made with newly invented and nearly automatic 
machinery, in lots of 20,000 to 25,000 at a time, 
and by the Publishers appropriating $10,000 towards 
the expense, nearly 2 hundred thousand of these 
excellent instruments were distributed atnong the 
subscribers, for the small addition of forty to fifty 
cents to the annual subscription. The instrument 
was a more complete and convenient one than 


could be purchased for $2.50, but the price was ' 


fixed at $1.50, and a large number have been sold 
at that price. They continue to be purchased for 
practical use, by Students, by Classes in Colleges, 
Seminaries, etc. Supposing that our subscribers 
at least, were fully supplied, we ceased to offer 
them further. But during a few months past, and 
especially recently, we have received a large num- 
ber of inquiries, and requests that they should 
be again made available, especially to new sub- 
scribers. In response to these requests, we now 
offer the Microscope as 


Special Premium Wo. 4. 





Descriprion.—This Microscope contains Three 
Tenses, of different powers, with diaphragm, They 
can be used singly, or in pairs, or all together. One 
lens magnifies 6 diameters, one magnifies 8 diame- 
ters, and one magnifies 10 diameters ; used together, 
they magnify 25 diameters, or 685 areas, They 





Is described in the General Premium List (No. 200), 
where it is offered on very favorable terms. 











What Lettuce to Plant.—There are a great 
many kinds of lettuce, some with the leaves smooth 
or ‘‘plain,’’ while other sorts are ‘curl-leaved.”’ 
Of the “‘ plain-leaved ”’ varieties there is, perhaps, 
no better early sort than the “ All the Year Round.” 
The ‘‘Curled Simpson ”’ and ‘‘Silesia’’ are the best 


of the curl-leaved varieties fora general crop. The | 


‘‘ Boston Market” is now almost exclusively used 
for forcing in frames and greenhouses ; it is very 
much like the old ‘‘ Tennis Ball,’? though with a 
hard, larger and better head. The new sorts 
should be tested only in small quantities, always 
relying on old, well-known varieties for the main 
crop. By asuccession of sowings, a constant sup- 
ply of this excellent green food may be had from 
early spring until midsummer, or until its place is 
filled by other vegetables from the garden. 








Catalogues Received. 
—=— 


SEEDSMEN. 

Benson, Mave & Co., 129-131 South Front St., Phila- 
delphia.—Seeds of all kinds with many novelties, Also 
plants and small fruits. 

Henry A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia.— 
As usual, the ‘‘Garden Calendar’’ includes both seeds 
and plants, and in both full of the newest. 

C. W. Dorr, Des Moines, Towa.—Seeds largely of his 
own raising. Potatoes a specialty with many new ones 

J. A. Everitt, Watsontown, Pa..—Who has origina ed 
many fine potatocs, offers: these and seeds in general. 

W. L. Ferris, JR., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Unites a full 
nursery list with a full seed list under one cover. 

James J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass.—This cata- 
locue is differefit in shape from all others, and has many 
things not offered by others. 

Aaron Low, Essex, Mass. —The standard varieties, 
with a long list of novelties. 

Henry Micuen & Co., 107 N. 5th St., St. Louis, Mo.— 
Besides seeds a very full plant list. 

Henry NuNGESSER, No. 83 Ave D, N.Y.--Grass, Clover, 
and Forest-tree seeds. Domestic and imported. 

Price & KNICKERBOCKER, Albany, N. Y.—Compendi- 
ous and abundantly illustrated, with many novelties. 

JeRomE B. Rick & Co., Cambridge, N. Y.—A whole- 
sale list of seeds grown at Cambridge Valley Gardens. 

J. M. THorBuRN & Co., 15 John St., N. Y.—A special 
list of Gladiolus and other spring bulbs. Also select 
small fruits. 

J. C. Vauauan, Chicago, Ill._—Exquisitely neat and 
compact; full in implements and supplies. 

Youne & Exuiort, 12 Cortlandt St., N. Y.—All de- 
partments well filled and handsomely illustrated. 

NURSERYMEN. 

Invina ALLEN, Springficld. Mass.—Descriptive list of 
strawberries and other small fruits. 

Francis C. Brippie, Chadd’s Ford, Pa.—Small fruits, 
trees and shrubs. 

J. C. Busacn. Princeton, Il].—Small fruits, with sensi- 
dle instructions. 
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J. CourcHMAN, Burlington, N. J.—With handsome en- 
graving of ‘‘ Superb’’ Raspberry. 

J. C.CoLirns, Moorestown. N. J.—Small fruits, and 
the leading fruit and ornamental! trees. 

ELLWANGER & Barry, Rochester, N. Y.—As usual, the 
‘Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits.” is an instructive 
treatise. and gives all the newest. Also an abridged cata- 
logue of fruit and other trees. 

Cuas. A.GREEN, Clifton, N. Y.—General nursery stock, 
with many specialties in small fruits. 

B. B. Hance, Red Bank, N. J.—An immense variety in 
every department. 

Herkes Nurseries Co., Dayton, Ohio.—A wholesale 
trade list of fruit and ornamental stock. 

T. S. Hosparp, Fredonia, N. Y.—Small fruits. Grapes 
a specialty, including the ‘‘ Prentiss.” 

D. E. Hoxtg, Northampton, Mass.—Sraall fruits gener- 
ally. Special circular of ‘ Prentiss’ Grape. 

Tsaac Hicks & Sons, Old Westbury, (L. I.), N. ¥..—A 
neat catalogue of a select collection in all departments. 

Rost. JoHNsToN, Shortsville, N. Y., describes small 


| fruits, new and old, in ** Fruit Notes.” 


Gero. 8. JossELYN. Fredonia, N. ¥.—Large list of smal! 
fruits, including ‘“ Fay’s Prolific’ Currant. 

C. P. Lings, New Haven, Conn.—General stock; illus- 
trations of the newer grapes. 


Gro. L. MILLER, Jones’ Station, O.—Small fruits. 


| Handsomely illustrated. 


Witi1am H. Moon, Morrisville, Pa.—A full list of fruit 
and other trees, etc., illustrated. 

R. D. McGrzEnon, Atlantic, lowa.—Special strawberry 
descriptive list. 

Joun G. NEtToR, Turner Junction, I!l.—Small fruits 
and other stock. 

H. M. Tuompson & Son, St. Francis, Wis.--Forest 
trees, native and imported, and their seeds. 

SipneEY Tutt ez, Bloomington, Ill.—Wholesale list of 
an immense stock. 

E. B. UNDERHILL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Special straw- 


berry list. 


F. WALKER & Co., New Albany, Ind.—General fruit 


| and ornamental stock. 


G. 8. Wass, Rochester, N. Y.—Small fruits, flowers, 


| etc., with directions for culture. ‘ 


F. L. Wrieut, Pisinfield. Mich.—Grapes and other 


| small fruits. 








E. & J. C. Witiiams, Montclair, N. J.—Small fruits, 
seed-potatoes, and various specialties. 
FLORISTS. 
EpwarpD GiLuettT, Southwick, Mass. — North Ameri- 
can perennial plants. 
Hoores Bros. & Taomas, West Chester, Pa.—An im- 


mense list of greenhouse and other flowers ; finely illus- 
trated. 


CHARLES A. REESER, Springfield, Ohio.—Greenhouse 
and other plants, and vegetable and flower seeds. 


Joun Saut, Washington, D. C.—As compendious as 


| usual, with many novelties and fine plate of roses—also 


a special rose-list. 

Storrs, Harrison & Co., Painesville,O.—An immense 
illustrated plant-list. Also vegetable and flower seeds, 
and small fruits. 

SipNEY TuTTLE, Bloomington, I].—Greenhouse, bed- 
ding and hardy plants, with many new ones. 

A. Wuitcoms, Lawrence. Kans.—New and popular bed- 
ding and greenhouse plants. Very neat. 

Wootson & Co., Passaic, N. J.—Hardy Perennials, 
Ferns, etc.—also special list of Bulbs. 


IMPLEMENTS, MACHINERY, LIVE STOCK, ETC. 


J. W. Bruckakt, Salunga, Pa.—Thoroughbred Poultry. 

B. A. Butkiey, Southport, Conn.- Plymouth Rock 
Fowls a specialty. 

BurRwt & WuiTman, Little Falls. N. ¥.—Both Cata- 
logue and illustrated treatise on Cheese-Factory and 
Creamery Apparatus. 

Joun 8S. CarTER, Syracuse, N. Y.—Cheese Factory and 
Creamery apparatus and appliances. 

Joun 8S. Co.iins, Moorestown, N. J.—Jersey Red 
Swine. 

DaniEts & Co., Odessa, N. 
Sulky. 

H. S. Grpert, Chambersburg, Pa.—Force and other 
Pumps. 

Gero. 8. JossELyn, Fredonia, N. Y.—Land and Water 
Fowls. 

E. C. Lerret & Co., Springfield, Ohio.—-Improved 
Wind Engines, Pumps, etc., with full directions for set- 
ting up. . 

McFar.tanpD & W117, Philadelphia.—Automatic Fruit 
Evaporator. 

Marwoop & Co., 52 La Salle St., Chicago.—The Chi- 
cago Screw Pulverizer, and the Scraper and Ditcher. 
Illustrated. A 

R. B. Mircnett, Arlington Heights. Ill. Illustrated 
Poultry Catalogue. Very full. 

Nasu & Bro., 22 College Place, N. Y.—Acme Pulver- 
izing Harrow. <A full description of and testimonials 
concerning it. 

NaTIoNAL WirRE Matrress Co., New Britain, Conn.— 
Mlustrated list of mattresses and bedsteads in great 
variety. 

Pore MaNurAcTuRING Co.. Boston, Mass.—Columbia 
Bicycles in all their styles and details. 

F. A. Stnciar, Mottville, N. ¥.—Illustrates all the 
styles of the properly called ‘‘ Common Sense Chairs.”’ 


EUROPEAN - CATALOGUES. 
W. Boomcamp, Noordweijk. near Haarlem, Holland.— 


Dutch Bulbs and flower roots in great variety. 


Vitmorin, ANDRIEUX & Co., Paris, France. — This 
catalogue is,as usual, a wonder in its comprehensiveness. 


Y.—The Daniels’ Plow 
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Public School Children—Striking Figures. 
—>>—_- 

We fully believe in providing school privileges at pub- 
lic expense, for every child in the United States. The 
people are the sovereign rulers, and no one unable to 
read, write, and add, subtract, multiply and divide, can 
intelligently ride either himself or others. Whatever 
may be the abstract right, or the expediency, it seems an 
absurdity fora man to cast a ballot which he can not 
read, or to vote for measures or laws which would be 
utterly incomprehensible to him if only written and 
placed before him. But this by the way.—We were just 
examining statistics for 1881 by Hon. Neil Gilmour, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for New York 
State. He reports over one million attendants at 
the Public Schools during the year (1,021,282). Turning 
to the February American Agriculturist, page 46, we see 
that the children in the Public Schools in New York out- 
number the entire population in cach of nineteen States, 
orin exactly half the States in the Union! 

To supply this education the people of one State 
cheerfully paid out nearly eleven million dollars during 
the year, besides expenses for academies and normal 
schools, and otler large sums for private schools, semi- 
naries, colleges, etc. And during the past thirty yeara 
some two hundred and fifty million dollars have been 
expended for the same purpose, while in only ten years 
past over sixteen million dollars have been expended on 
school buildings. 

One-fiftieth of the entire population of the United States 
attended the Public Schools of New York during 1881. 
Notwithstanding the constunt influx of the ignoraut 
population from other lands, nearly 97 persons in every 
100 in New York State, over ten years of age, can read, 
acd nearly 96 in every 100 canalso write. Again, the 
teachers in 30,826 Public Schools in the single State of 
New York outnumbered the entire United States army, 
officers and men included! We give these figures from 
a single State, as a striking illustration. Some other 
States make even a better showing, in proportion to the 
population. Who shall say that we are not an intelligent 
people, or at least trying to become so? 

Since putting the above in type, we have gleaned the 
following: In 1879, there were 272,685 teachers in the 
Public Schools of the United States, or more than ten 
teachers to one soldier in our regular army (a capital ex- 
ample to the governments of Europe), and an aggregate 
expenditure of over seventy-eight million dollars, 
though, unfortunately, this was only about one dollar 
for each seven dollars expended for liquors—to say noth- 
ing of tobacco! Then, besides the great number of 
Academies, Seminaries, and Private Schools, there were 
364 Universities and Colleges, having 4,241 instructors, 
and 60,072 students. But, per contra, of the fifteen mil- 
lions of school age, that is, four to twenty years old, only 
about nine and a half millions, or not quite two-thirds, 
were enrolled in the public schools ; but of those last, 
however, about two-fifths attended other schools. 

—— ee 

Cotton Seed and Sunflower Seed Meal.— 
“E, D. R.,”’ Sullivan Co., Pa., having seen it stated that 
Sunflower-seed meal is nearly as valuable a food as 
Cotton-seed meal, asks if where wood ashes are plenty 
it would not pay to raise sunflower seed for stock in 
preference to buying cotton-seed meal. We should say 
decidedly not, for without reference to the intrinsic value 
of the two, cotton-seed meal is a secondary or by-product. 
So far as we are aware, there is not much demand for 
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proper conditions, Sorghum may be profitable. The 
chief ‘‘condition’’ being that there shall be in each 
Sorghum growing neighborhood, a mill to work up the 
cane. The idea that every farmer can convert his own 
cane into sugar and syrup, must be abandoned before 
Sorghum culture can take its proper place in our agri- 
culture. 


The Distance for Blackberries.—‘R.S. T.” 
—It depends upon the soil and variety. In our own 
light, sandy land, six feet each way. But as we have 
seen Mr. Roe’s success with much closer planting, we 
are convinced that, on heavy land like his, he is right in 
making his rows six feet apart, and setting his plants 
every three feet in the row. He keeps his plants cut 
back to four or five feet, and the sight of his bushy 
hedge-like rows, when loaded with fruit, show that this 
closer planting is best for similar soils. 

Artichokes.—"'J. G. R.,” Oldfield, Ont. Probably 
hogs can be furnished with food more cheaply by means 
of a crop of artichokes than in any other manner. Farm- 
ers in the Western States estimate that 40 head of hogs 
and their pigs can be kept for four or five months upon 
the produce of an acrein artichokes. The kind with 
short, round tubers, called ‘‘ The Brazilian,” is regarded 
the most productive. 





That Million of Postage Stamps.—“ P. P.,”’ 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. This stamp matter has been re- 
vived every now and then for the past fifteen years, with 
variations. At one time a young lady could be relieved 
from trouble by them, and at another, a large price 
would be paid for the million of old postage stamps. 
The thing is alla hoax. If the stamps could be cleared 
of the gum upon them, they would be worth the price of 
any other old paper. The thing started years ago in 
England, and at first excited considerable interest. 





Seeds of Osage Orange.—‘'J G.L.,”’ Juniata 
County, Pa. To get out the seeds, stack up the balls 
where they will be exposed to the weather and freeze 
and thaw. When mild weather comes, pound them in a 
tub or barrel, and wash away the pulp or refuse by fre- 
quent waters; the heavy seed will sink to the bottom. 
To prepare for sowing, pour scalding water over the 


| seed and pour off when cold; then keep the seed moist 


and covered, in a warm place, until they begin to show 
minute sprouts, when they should be sown. 





Worms in a Well.—‘S,” Pittston, Pa., is 
troubled in summer by angle-worms which get into his 
well and render the water unfit for use. He has filled in 
around the well to the depth of two feet with coal-ashes 
and cinders, and there is no crevice near the surface 
through which they can enter. Worms go much deeper 
in the ground than is generally supposed. In adry time 
they go down until they come to permanently moist 
earth, and this is sometimes six fect or more. We 
should think that placing the protecting layer of coal 
ashes much lower than it is at present would prove a 
remedy. Who has had experience in this matter? 

How Much Lime? asks ‘A. B. C.,’’ Tecumseh, 
Mich. The amount of lime to the acre depends so much 
upon the condition of the soil, as to vegetable matter, 
that no rule can be given. From 30 to 150 bushels per 
acre are used, and sometimes much more has been ap- 
plied with benefit. Experiment can alone determine the 


| quantity best to apply to your land. 


sunflower seeds for pressing, and if raised solely for | 


feeding, would cost vastly more than the cotton-seed, 
which, until recently, was nearly a waste material. 





What is the Farmer’s Grape? asks ‘G. F. 
T.°—Fifteen or twenty years ago, we answered, ‘*‘ The 
Concord.” And taking a view of the matter at present, 
and well aware that there are vastly better grapes we still 
say that, considering the fact that the question is pro- 
posed without reference to locality, or the circum- 
stances, the soil, the experience of the planter, or the 
care that will be given, we still answer, the ‘‘ Concord.” 





Waterproof Boots.—A correspondent of ‘The 
Garden” (Eng.), states that the best application for 
rendering boots waterproof, is the fat of fowls, or, as 
we should gay, ‘‘chicken fat.’’ (In England one can not 
get ‘roast chicken,” but “roast fowl” is abundant). 
The fat is saved when the fowls are dressed, melted, 
and applied to the leather as needed. 





Sorghum in New Jersey.—The 1th Bulletin, 
issued by Professor Geo. H. Cook, Director of the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, is full of inter- 
est, not only to residents of that State, but to those of 
neighboring States. It comes too late for us to make 
extracts from it, and it is sufficient to say, that the re- 
eulte, in ‘a most unfavorable season, show that, under 


Packing Butter to Keep.—"J. J. L.,’’ Md. It 
is asserted by experienced dairymen that the butter of 
some breeds of cows can not be made to keep. The 
buttermilk must be thoroughly worked out, and only 
the purest salt used; much depends upon this. The 
head of the tub should not touch the butter, which is to 
be covered with a new cloth dipped in strong brine. 
Keep the butter in a cool place. 


Plaster and Lime.—‘‘J. J. L.,” Crisfield, Md. 
Plaster is often applied to clover with beneficial results, 
while on some soils it produces no apparent benefit. 
Experiment only can determine whether it will be of 
use in your case. The usual quantity 1s two to four 
bushels per acre, the smaller quantity on light soils. The 


| question whether ground shells will answer as well as 


burned shells has been answered recently in an article on 
Lime and Limestone. There is the same difference be- 
tween burned and unburned shells as between lime and 
ground limestone. 


Ants in the Closet. —‘“B. W.” The best ant- 


| trap we have tried is an ordinary dinner plate, the in- 


terior of which, all below the flaring rim, was smeared 
with lard. Lay cards or a few sticks from the shelf to 
the edge of the plate, to afford a bridge upon which the 
insects can pass up to the inside of the plate, and reach 
the lard, of which they are very fond. Of course this 
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trap will only succeed where the temper. ill keer 
the lard soft and adhesive. From diate ob pedyiky pf 
the plates, apply fresh lard, and set them anew. 

Rough Rice for Poultry.—* Mrs, 4. M.D." 
Springfield, Ga. Rice is almost pure starch and pd 
should prefer to use it for fattening rather than for Ja 
ing fowls. It is desirable to give laying fowls a “an 
of food, and rice may form a part of their porns 
Buckwheat, oats, and corn are all good, but neither 
should be fed exclusively long atatime. If the fowls 


| are shut up and can not get insects, give animal food of 


some kind, scraps of fresh meat, and shells or ground 
bone. Moreover, do not forget fresh vegetables - cab 
- 3 cab- 


| bages are excellent; give them the outer leaves and 


stumps, and all parings and refuse of other vegetables, 

Concrete Wall.—* A. J. B..” Allegan, Mich. You 
can build avery serviceable foundation wal) by using 
stones in the concrete instead of gravel. 4 

Royalty ona Hay Kack,—‘B. N. C.,” Bethe 
Me. It is very difficult to advise in such cages, Every 
right-minded man, if he has unintentionally infringed 
upon the rights of others, will be ready to make amends, 
On the other hand, the one who claims that he has guf- 
fered, if his claim is just, will be easily settled with. 
But there are chaps who go about the country claiming 
royalty on all sorts of devices that have long been in 
common use. Such are swindlers, and theft claims 
should be resisted. There are a few things to be observed 
in such cases. A suit for infringement can only be 
brought in a U. 8. District Court, and there will be 
abundant time to send to the Patent Office at Washing- 
ton for a copy of the alleged patent and its date. If the 
claimant is in the right, he will agree tu this. If he ob- 
jects, it is an indication that his claim is not just. Cases 
of this kind show the need of a Farmers’ Club in every 
neighborhood, where such matters can be properly con- 
sidered, and farmers can act in concert for their mutual 
benefit and protection. 


Temperature at Which Seeds Germinate, 
—“J. W. C.,” Olney, Ill., names a dozen grasses and 
grains, and asks the lowest temperature at which the 
seeds of each will germinate. We can not answer in 
each case, and doubt if it has been ascertained. In prac- 
tice, plants are divided into two classes—hardy and ten- 
der. In Mr. O's list, all except Indian corn, and perhaps 
Hungarian grass, belong to the hardy plants ; these ger- 
minate when the average temperature is 45°, while the 
tender plants require a temperature of (0°. Any other 
than this general division has no practical value. 





Are Gooseberries Profitable 2.“ C. R. 8."— 
The answer may be yes or no, according to circum- 
stances. Green gooseberries are often profitable, ripe 
ones, rarely. It will not pay to grow gouseberries to 
send to a great distance. If you are near a market, 
especially if near a factory town, where many people of 
European birth are employed, they will probably pay, if 
three conditions are observed: ist, plant only American 
varieties, such as *‘ Houghton,’ ‘‘ Downing,” etc. : 2d, 
meet the caterpillar, and promptly conquer it with Helle- 
bore; 3d, make sure of the needed help at picking time. 
With the English varieties here failure will follow. 





Hulled Corn.—'‘‘C. A. B.,’" Philadelphia. This 
old-fashioned preparation of corn is made by removing 
the thin hull with ley. One recipe directs shelling 8 
dozen ears (a white flint variety the best) and putting 
the kernels in an iron kettle and covering them 
with water. ‘I'wo teacupfuls of good, unleached wood 


| ashes are tied up in a cloth and put in with the 


corn, which is to be boiled for an hour or more, Then 
pour off the ley, removing the bag of ashes. Add fresh 
water and simmer until the corn swells up. The hulls 
usually come off without difficulty in the stirring ; if they 
do not, turn off the water and rub the corn in a towel. 
The simmering should be continued until the corn be- 
comes soft all through. In the absence of wood ashes, 
a small lump of potash or soda ash may be used. After 
the hulls are loosened, the water in which the corn is 
boiled should be repeatedly changed until no alkaline 
taste remains. 

Time to Set Raspberries.—"S. T. C."'—The 
canes which are to grow and bear fruit the second year, 
come from buds thaf start below ground, and commence 
their growth very early in spring. When the shoots fist 
start they are exceedingly tender, and are liable to be 
broken in handling and in transportation. For this 
reason we have advised planting in autumn. But it is 
better to plant the coming spring than to wait for next 
fall, and the earlier in the season it can be done, the 
better. The only use of the piece of old cane given by 
nurserymen with the root is as a handle in planting. 
The useful growth comes from the underground shoots. 
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Insurance Wreckers.— Both branches of the 
Legislature of New York, have appointed Committees 
to investigate the management of Life Insurance Com- 
panies. This work of investigation has not begun a 
moment too soon. Unquestionably, there are different 
gangs of men banded together to wreck Life Insurance 
Companies. There are, furthermore, officials connected 
with Life Insurance Companies bordering upon insol- 
vency, who pay themselves outrageous salaries, and who 
are systematically endeavoring to freeze out the holders 
of policies, by appealing to their fears. There are a few 
Life Insurance Companies, however, which may be said 
to be absolutely safe from all designing and unscrupu- 
lous manipulations ; companies whose large assets place 
them outside of the range of danger. One of those is the 
“Mutual Life,” mentioned last month. Another which 
we warmly commend to the confidence of our readers is 
the ‘New York Life,’ of which Morris Franklin is 
President. The cash assets of the New York Life In- 
surance Company on the Ist of January, were $47,228,- 
791.64. The head of every family should make proyisibns 
against misfortunes which may follow death, and take 
out a policy in a sound Company. 





Adriance and Adriance Buckeye Mower 
and Reaper.—We are gratified at learning from a 
circular sent us by Adriance, Platt & Co., manufacturers 


’ of the Buckeye Mower and Reaper, that they have hada 


year of most unusual prosperity. They write: ‘“‘The 
season of 1881 was the most favorable for the sale of 
Mowers and Reapers that has been known for several 
years, throughout all the States supplied by us (with the 
exception of Michigan, which suffered from drought), 
and, as heretofore, a large portion of the farmers in- 
sisted on having machines of our build. In our efforts 
to meet this unprecedented demand, we succeeded in 
increasing our product of machines séventy per cent. 
above the large average of our sales for the preceding 
ten years, but still fell far short of filling our orders.” 





Plantation and Other Saw Mills.—Yankee 
inventors and manufacturers are by no means to have 
the monopoly in producing farm machinery. One indi- 
cation of this is seen in a saw mill, especially adapted to 
plantation use, made at Salem, N. C. Much of the 
natural wealth of some of the Southern States is in its 
forests, but this is often unavailable on account of the 
difficulty and expense of conveying the timber toa saw- 
mill. When Mr. C. A. Hege set himself at the task of 





producing a saw-mill that could be run by moderate 
steam or water-power, and produced one so readily man- 
aged and so perfect in all its arrangements as the one 
now manufactured, he made an important contribution 
to the prosperity of the Southern States. Of course 
large mills are required for those who make sawing a 
business, but the same mill, made especially for private 
use by farmers and planters, is of even greater general 
benefit. An examination of the very full illustrations 
of the devices for its almost automatic workiny, shows 
that much thought has been given to the invention, and 
the great number of testimonials from those who have 
the mill in use, show that there was an extended de- 
mand for such a machine. 

The Eclipse Wagon Jack.— A trial of this 
Jack shows it to be a most useful affair. A great, 
amount of ingenuity has been expended upon these 
implements, but among the scores of styles in ase none 
can be simpler or more effective, while its price is re- 
markably low. 





Lamp Wick with Metal Tip.—This is a 
simple device, by which a flat wick is terminated by a 
metallic tip. As our own lamps all have circular wicks, 
we have not been able to make a trial of it, but the in- 
ventor presents testimony from well-known people to 
the effect that the use of this wick adds greatly to the 
excellence of the light. 

Messrs, Fisk & Hatch, New York, have pub- 
lished a pamphlet concerning Government Bonds (United 
States and Foreign) for the information of investors, 
with directions for buying and selling securities in the 
New York market. The work likewise contains statis- 
tics of the growth and progress of the United States, 
together with a compendium of the Tenth Census, and 








gold and silver statistics. We have watched with nota 
little interest the steady progress of Messrs. Fisk & 
Hatch since they, as young men, began their financial 
career in New York at about the beginning of the war. 
We congratulate them upon the increasing prosperity to 
which they have attained since the temporary drawback 
following the panic of 1873. 





Sending Small Sums of Money Safely. 
New Arrangement. Interesting Announcement. 

The American Express Company announces that 
it will now receive at any of its 4,000 offices, 
small sums of money, in any amount up to $10, 
and give a receipt for it which will be payable at 
any of its leading offices, including the leading 
cities and towns in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, New York (9 stations in New 
York City), New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Kentucky, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Neb. and Dak. 

The safe delivery is guaranteed ; orders are is- 
sued and paid at all hours of the day when the 
offices are open. The charge for receiving the 
money, issuing orders, and paying them, is five 
cents on $5, and all less sums, and eight 
cents on all sums over $5, and not over $10. 

This will be a great convenience to all who re- 
side near the offices of this Company, over 4,000, 
and extending over 31,000 miles of railroads. 


Fodder-Corn—Green, Dry, and as Ensi- 
lage.—Two important questions are discussed in the 
last bulletin of the New Jersey Experiment Station, viz: 
Is the loss of food by fermentation greater or less in the 
stack than in the silo? Is ensilage of greater value 
than dry corn-fodder for the production of milk ?—The 
conclusions of the extended experiments are as follows: 
‘First. When the green corn was dried in stacks, the 
loss of food was less than it was when the corn was 
packed in a silo,—Second. When dried corn-fodder was 
cut and crushed, it was eaten by the cows under experi- 
ment quite as readily and with as little waste as ensilage. 
—Third. In three cases the yield of milk was not in- 
creased when ensilage was substituted for dried corn, but 
in one case ensilage caused an increase of eighty-seven 
pounds of milk in forty days.—Fourth. In the mixed 
milk for twenty days of herd No 1, ensilage caused no in- 
crease in the yield of total solid matter ; while in the 
milk of herd No. 2, for the same period, it caused a gain 
of eight and one-third pounds, or seven per cent.” 





Population of the World—Latest Esti- 
mate.—The eminent statisticians, Behm and Wagner, 
estimate the present population of the world: 


MEE ss ca cnimnue 834,707,000 Australia and ' 431.000 
Europe..........315,929,000 | Polynesia, a 
BREION 6.5 sescsuin 205,679,000 | Polar Regions... 82,000 


America.... . 95,405,000 | wrotal 1 »452,233,000 
Of the 95,405,000 in America, there are credited to the 
United States, 50,000,000; to Brazil, 11,100,000; to Mexi- 
co, 9,485,000; to British North America, 3,800,000.—Ice- 
land is given 72,000, and Greenland, 10,000. 





Clearing Land by Blasting.—‘“T. B. C.,” 
Shiloh Hill, Ill., will find in the American Agriculturist 
for Jan., 1877, an illustrated article explaning the use of 
Dynamite or ‘*Giant Powder,” for clearing land. This 
article described what we saw on a farm in Bergen Co., 
N. J. Since then we have used the same explosive for 
removing both rocks and stumps, in making a road upon 
our own place. The article used is dangerons, but not 
so much so as gunpowder, as ordinarily used in blasting. 
A person who can not be trusted with a shot-gun ora 
revolver, should have nothing to do with this, or any 
other kind of blasting. Those only who know the 
danger of such things should be trusted with them. 
Under proper safe-guards, this is a most effective method 
of disposing of stumps. Those interested can refer to 
the above number (Vol. XXXVI, No. 1), as the descrip- 
tion is too long to repeat here. 





Sunflowers Again.—When we receive a num- 
ber of inquiries upon an unusual subject, we can gener- 
ally trace the reason to some sensational article. But we 
have not yet learned what has started the large number 
of letters now coming in, and the unusual interest in the 
sunflower—its seeds for feeding, and its stalks for fuel. 
Last month, p. 127, we gavea summary of the matter. As 
later letters refer to feeding the seeds to swine, it would 
appear that they have been recommended for that pur- 
pose in some publication. We can only say that we 
know of no such experiments, but judging ftom the re- 
sults of feeding other oily seeds, we should not expect 
an exclusive diet of sunflower seeds, or one composed 
largely of them, would make the best kind of pork. 








A Feeding Trough for Fowls,—Mr. “‘L. 8. 
L.,” Boone Co., Ill., writes us: I have noticed many 
illustrations of practical articles in the American Agri- 
culturist from time to time, and to reciprocate.the favors, 
I send the measurements and method of construction of 
a feeding trough for fowls. I had some trouble in get- 


ting the best proportions for the parts to send, but 
am satisfied with the following : Len of trough 4 feet; 


end-pieces 12inches wide, 13 inches long at the highest 
point, and 10 inches on the sides. The trough rests on 
cleats nailed upon the lower end of the end-pieces. The 
boards for cover, are 44 feet long, 7 inches wide. One of 
the two cover boards is nailed to the upper slanting 





CHICKEN FEED TROUGH. 


edges of the end-pieces, and the other is secured by 
strap hinges, as shown in the engraving. This lid makes 
it easy to reach the trough when feeding the fowls. 





Trouble Among Dogs.—“ W. B.,’’ El Dorado, 
Ohio, and others, have recently written to us, that their 
dogs suffer from an intolerable itching, that the hair 
begins to come off, and that the skin is red and scaly 
All these point to some form of Mange, which, like Itch 
in man, and Scab in sheep, is due to a parasitic insect 
which burrows in the skin. Inmild forms of Mange the 
use of Sulphur Ointment—as much sulphur as can be 
rubbed intoa small quantity of lard—will cure ina few 
applications, with a thorough washing with warm soap 
suds before each. When the disease is very bad it is ad- 
vised to use about a fourth of mercurial ointment with 
that of sulphur. 

The Economy of a Horse-Blanket.—Our 
correspondent, Timothy Bunker, Esq., writes us: Jake 
Frink’s horse has come out this spring, looking rather 
thin and rough. It is putting it mild to say that the hair 
does not all point one way. It is nothing unusual in the 
occupant of Jake’s stable; in fact, a smooth-skinned 
horse would disappoint all his neighbors. We all know 
that a blanketed horse looks better and sells better, than 
an animal that is neglected, and some suppose the chief 
use of a horse-blanket is to gratify the pride of life, 
rather than to comfort. the horse, and to add to his use- 
fulness. It pays in dollars and cents to use a blanket. It 
saves feed. The same arguments that make a warm sta- 
ble economieal, call for a blanket. It retains the animal 
heat in cold weather, and this is favorable to sound sleep 
and good digestion. When at work in the field, or driven 
on the road, the horse becomes heated, and is as liable to 
take cold in cooling off, as a man in like circumstances. 
It is a great safeguard after a drive, to regulate the cool- 
ing process with a blanket. Horse-blankets are now 
manufactured so cheaply, that every farmer can invest 
in them and make money. 

Holding Music Books Open.—A very simple 
but effective and convenient method of bolding bound 
music or note books open on the piano or melodeon, is to 
tie or sew together the ends of a small e/astic cord of any 





A MUSIC HOLDER. 


size, strength, and length. Put it around the rack and 
over or across the open leaves of the book, moving it 
up or down so as not to interfere with the notes or 
words.” If suitably elastic, it is easily thrown on or off, 
and lifted in turning the leaves. 


Forestry and the Census. —Gen'l Walker, 
Superintendent of Census of 1850, has shown his re- 
markable fitness for his position in his selection of the 
heads of special departments. When he put Forestry 
in the hands of Prof. Chas. 8. Sargent, Director of the 
Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University, all familiar 
with such matters felt that it was an appointment emi- 
nently ‘fit to be made.” Though the final report on 
the Forestry of the Census cannot be completed for 
some time to come, the Bulletins thus far issued in- 
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dicate the character and thoroughness of the work. 

Figures are, to the majority of persons, dull reading, 

while maps, pictures and diagrams that allow the eye to & 

take in the subject at a glance are far more useful—a t 

fact recognized in making these Forestry Bulletins. . ® 

Taking up at random the Bulletin for Minnesota No. 5, ASBESTOS: 
county, etc. By marks or “signs,’’ but mostly by colors, 

are indicated for the counties respectively; the amount | L [ Q Ul D Pr | N TS 
of hard wood, the standing pine, the mixed pine, 






Of THE ACE! 








© | CREATEST ACRICULTURAL INVENTION 


we have a neat map of the State, plainly showing each 








and hard wood, of pine already cut, the birch lands, ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS, 

etc. This map tells the story so completely that Steam Packings, Mil! Board, Gaskets, 

few explanatory words and figures are needed, and these Sheathings, Fire-proof Coatings, Cements, &c. 

are given on a page opposite the map. Asa similarmap SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIGTS. ° 

is made for each timber-producing State, it will be seen H. W. Johns MTs (0, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. tne #1000 load spread in one-tenth thet’ 
what a vast work has been done in this Department of Aihnnen Webes. ag oo gd pt Ty hg OM gs shed out 


Reaper. Spreads Muck, Marl, Ash i 

Seed, ete., broadcast or in drills. For iliustentes” = 
logue and full particulars, address the manufacturers, 
KEMP & BURPEE MFG CO., Syracuse, N.Y 


the Census, and in what a practical manner its results ENGLEWooD, N. J., March 1, 1882. 
are presented. A glance at these Bulletins, issued farin , H. WW. Johns M’f'g Co., New York. 

advance of the final report, shows with startlingdistinct- | Dear Sirs: After three years’ test of your Asbestos 
ness the small supply of timber left to meet the future, Liquid Paint on my hotel, the Palisades Mountain House, I 
and constantly increasing demands, and gives marked | ®™ pleased to say I consider it superior in every respect to 


, : e * ay ‘ » best white MAKES 
emphasis to ourfrequent advice to plant forest trfesas | 2ny otherI have ever used—not excepting the best white | 
Pp to qa P lead.. Although only one coat of your paint was used, it | who have LO ALL 
& profitable investment. d rally beset wonder. 
looks as fresh and perfect to-day as if it had been applied fully liberal offers of 
$04 Small Fruit Plants, 
2 ARTE 


within amonth. As you are aware, I am a large user of 
z ; a ery large and fine stock. 


paints, and in future shall use no other. Also GRAPE VINEs, 
Yours truly, Witu1aM B. Dana.—[Adv.] stamp for catalogue, E.P.ROE,Cornwail-on-Hudson Nyt 

















DO YOU WANT 10 DOUGLE YOUR CROP AT A COST OF FIPIY CENTS PER ACRE? 


BM. & C0’S SHED |», sutc..nccicoratea newer On, Mammotnr Overt vrs 













> _ oi — oe 
The Only mcechine that received an award on both 



















= to the acre last season, eS a ae eet Always award first premium 
—s for yield, quality, size of ear, etc. as frequently given over 100 bushel: 
re Horse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- = acre, not on small patch, but on entire field. Peck, $1.00; bushel, $3.00; 10 pan. 
wea Dial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Cold m $25.00. New Chester Co. Medtum,—Similar to the above, but earlier, and 
Medals ziven by the New York State Agricultural does not grow so large astalk. Supply limited. Peck, $1.25; bushel, $3.50. 
it a Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the oe) Our Farmer’s Favorite.—The finest Golden Dent in the world. Best for 
oO only Thresher selected from the vast number built in [emg or light lands. Has matured with us in ninetydays. Peck, $1.00; bushel, 
the United States, for illustration and descriptio 3.00; 10 bushels, $25.00. Parrish White.—The best white: deepest grain: 
i U " description in p> 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 100 bushels and over per acre. Award the first prize whenever exhibited. Has 
o oe blished, thus adopting it as th i BE noequalinthecountry. One Ib., 50 Cts.; Three Ibs., $1.00 post-paid. Looming, 
me Pe ee eee e standard is award the medal over all other yellow corn, Paris Exposition, 1878. Peck, $1.20; 
> machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent free, Address os bushel, $3.50. White Belgian Oate, $2.50 per bushel. Russian White 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. BB Oats, $1.40 per bushel. Ourcelebrated Canadian Oats, $1.60 per bushel. 
, 7 pm move of any of the above $1 d. Remit by P.O. Order, Draft or Registered Letter. Our lar, 
© ogue FREE! Address, BEN MAULE & CO., 129 and 181 South Front &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
.—Seeds for a complete Vegetable Garden, 26 varieties, $1.00, post-paid. Write for s al prices on Onion Seed. 


THE NEW CENTENNIAL 
INCU BATOR 


Can be used in any temperature from zero to Summer heat. 
ing trays by which all th turned in fi mXCHI [TOR 
Has turn rays by which a e eggs are turned in five 1, Ss, 


seconds. Has patent wick which burns six months without 


trimming. Regulates itself under any and all changes. 
Send 8c. stamp for circular to 
A. M. HALSTED, Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 
. steams ; . 


HAND MOWERS, Side Wheel and Roller, 


10 to 20 Inch Cut. 
HORSE MOWERS, 25 to 40 Inch Cut. 


Our Mowers are guaranteed to be the best in the 
Market. Send for Circular and Price List, : 


CHADBORN & COLDWELL MF’G CO. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
=0n— 
ROBERT ©. REEVES, 
185 & 187 Water St., New York City. 
DEALER IN AGRICULTURAL, IMPLEMENTS, SEEDS and 


FERTILIZERS. 
P 














our choice. 
tafely by ¥ 





ADRIANCE REAPER AT WORK. 





ADRIANCE, PLATT & C0., 






MANUFACTURERS OF me 
ADRIANCE and ADRIANCE BUCKEYE and : 


ever-blc 
Bi. 






MOWERS AND REAPERS, 


165 GREEN WICH STREET, NEWYORK. 
Manufactory, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

For Twenty-five years these machines have held their po 
sition as the LEADING MOWERS AND REAPERS OF THE | 
WORLD, and continue to be recognized as 

The Most Perfect in Principle, 
THE BEST IN MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP, 


THE SIMPLEST, 
















or one ona 
for the 
grown trom 

flesh is of a 
It is 







RIZES 














miums to persons 
ds, 80 pp.» Free. 






HE STRONGEST, 
THE MOST DURABLE, 


The TLsightest Draft. == 


ctmastaaers eecarcowee | SUGAR CANE SEED. | New Grapes, 


A 


— 








ee oe EARLY. Descriptive , Orange Cane Seed in 50 Ib. lots or over, 25 cents per Ib., 
> 5 ess than! ). lots, 30 cents perlb. No package less than 
$1. Amber Cane Seed 5 cents per Ib. less than Orange. Use = 1 EACH. 





5 ~ five pounds per acre. May be planted with Drill, Check = — 2 ne $ 
SAFE INVES H MEN e - tow or ordinary Corn Planter having plates fitted for it. On receipt of price we will send by mail the new grapes 
Northern grown Orange Cane Seed for central cultivation Lady Washington, Advance 


Of large or small amounts are made ae SES D. KNOX & for sugar is most desirable. For forage use Amber Cane Duchessc, Imperial, 

CO., Bankers and Loan Agents, Topeka, Kansas. Special Seed. Use Wheat Drill, or sow broadcast. using fifty pounds Prentiss, Don Juan 

attention given to piacing money on farm and other good | per acre. “LITTLE” and “NEW GIANT” Pocklington, Moore’s Early. 

ond propective abe ap at 4 oA : per oot ~ _ CORN and COB MI iL . or Borge ar — yi teg All the standard Fruit Trees and Vines. Catalogues 10c. 
. ve any so Sugar Makers’ Su es on hand. “Sugar Canes, their 

from England to California. Can give the best of refer- | Culture ands Manufacture,” rice $1. For Circulars and MERRELL & COLEMAN, Geneva N. ¥. 





Price-Lists, send to 


ences. Pay interest on Time Certificates of Deposi , Ac IES, 
Vi 820 Monroe Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


ts. 
{Send fora free copy of KNOX’S INVESTOR'S GUIDE ‘ 
containing particulars and references. Address HE FLORAL INSTRUCTOR, J¢ pages, — 
Ww 


W ‘ Jewelry and Silverware, Retailed ly, 30 cents per year. Sample free. 
JOHN D. KNOX & co., AT( JHES at wholesale rates. Price list free. or 10 papers flower seeds, 25 cents. towk 
Topeka, Kansas. Goods sent on approval. T. W. Kennedy, P. O. Box 850, N.Y. SPALDING & McGILL, Ainsworth, Iowa. 




















dissuaal 
; ickel « Plated. 
: A "of Nic Best steel, an 
ig Dergectl made. ‘Retail: Pr ice $5 
each. Wholesale Price, $24 per 
dozen. A Sample Quarter Dozen 


agent on receipt of $6, or where I have 
dah by mail, on recei ipt of $2. Lam well 
no agent to the publishe rs of this paper. ONE List Free. 
CHAR 


known iP OLs 
106 Chambers te My Y. City. 





eer 


THE SUBSCRIBER INVITES 
attention to his CENTENNIAL SUN 
HAT Fin A a a py penerees 
inst Sun Stroke. ny person send- 
=S~= =\\ ing 75 cents or % three-cent postage 
N\\ stamps by mail, will have one of these 
} hats ored and sent to them by ex- 
Gee or sending $2, they wfll have 3 
ats; or sending i they will havel 
doz. sent them. hey are well made 
of palm leaf, very light. and wear good. 
Their shape being spherical revents 
them from vibrating, break ng and 
wearing out, or getting out of sh rhe. 
Ly og are not ay a to be hoisted 
ind, the pressure is downwar re 
we , JOHN CASE, Frenchtown, N. J. 












Standard Works on a 


Stewart's Shepherd s Manual. 


A Valuable Practical Treatise on the Sheep, for Amer- 
icav farmers and sheep-growers. It is so plain that a 
farmer, or a farmer’s son, who has never kept a sheep, 

_ may Jearn from its pages how to manage a flock suc- 
cessfully, and yet so complete that even the experienced 
shepherd may gather many suggestions from it. By 
Henry Stewart. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, 
post-paid, $1.50. 


Randall’s Fine-Wool Sheep Husbandry. 


Giving Prominent Characteristics of Different Breeds; 
practical rules for Selecting the Best, and making the 
“best Crosses for Wool and Mutton. By Hon. HENRY 
§. Ranpatt, LL. D. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, 
$1.00. 


Randall’s Practical Shepherd, 


New Edition. Extra Fine Binding. A complete Trea- 
tise on the Breeding, Management, and Diseases of 
Sheep. By Henry 8. RANDALL, LL.D. Price, post- 
paid, $2.00. 


Randall's Sheep Husbandry. 


With an account of the different Breeds of Sheep; 
Selecting the Best for Wool and for Mutton; Practical 
Details for Rearing, etc., with Chapters by Henry §. 
RANDALL and G. W. KENDALL on Sheep Husbandry in 
Texas. Cloth, 8vo. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


Youatt on Sheep. 


With details for Breeding and Rearing ; Notes on Dif- 
ferent Breeds; Summer and Winter Management, 
with Portraits of Different Breeds of Sheep. Cloth, 
8vo. Price, post-paid, $1.00. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, New York. 
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COMBINED 


Curivaror oot 


FurstaBr ¢ RF i bo Sad 


asa faitelial=n or 


as awalking cultivator 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET.- SENT FREE. 


EVAPORATING FRODUIT. 





Treatise on improved methods. Tables, yields 
SENT prices, profits, and general statiatics. nye ¥ 
AMERICAN MEG CO., Waynesboro, Pa. 


Pe eee ROCKS, White and Brown Leghorns. 
Eggs $ F. A. JO 
J ohnstown, Cambria Co., Pa. 
W POTATOES, mite, ‘penance, 
NE 9 Belle, Defiance, 
Luxury, Cook’s Superb, La Piume Triumph, 
and other new varieties. Some of the BEST EVER 


OFFERED. Catalogue free. Address 


SA F. TILLINGHAST 
a La Plame, Lack’a Co., Pa. 


CATALOGUE fhants: and Seed Potatoes tree, 














| by addressing H. MERRILL, West Newbury, Mass. 





LF ALF A The great Forage Crop of_the 
A e Pacific Slope and Colorado. Per 
ound 40 cts., postage prepaid. Per bushel (60 lbs.) 
yi 10.50. Purchaser to pay freight or express charges. 
Treatise on Alfalfa aie ure free to a a ——, 
edsma 
383-385 Moves Be, Denver, Colo. 





Plants; best sort for culture 


¥ Cape Cod Cranberr 
cco olony Nurseries, Plymouth, 


Cc oe prices. Old 








Every intelligent person knows that it pays every man, 


| young or old, to provide himself, or if he has a family, to 


| 


provide them with good books. The Orange Judd Co. 
publish a large number of the best books on Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Field Sports, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, etc.. ete. 
A condensed list of these will be sent to any one forwarding 
by postal card hts address to the Publishers, and asking for 
Book List No. 2. 


REDUCED. 
The American Dairyman, 
AND 


American Agpriculturist, 
Both one year for $2.00. 


The only dairy paper in the omer. and the best agricul- 
tural paper cheaper than ever befor 
To every new subscriber to THE “AMERIC AN DAIRYMAN, 
sending us Two Dollars, we will send THE DAIRYMAN and 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURI6T one year. The regular we 
scription price of both papers is $3 per year, and this offer 
is the most liberal ever nade. Specimen copies of THE 
DAIRYMAN free. pagress 
J. CLARK, Publisher 
5and7 Murray Rts New York. 











Quick Mails ?Fast Express 


ENABLE YOU TO PURCHASE 


BOOKS, GLOVES 
PRINTS, CLOAKS 
LINENS, SHAWLS 
ININGS, RIBBONS 
CORSETS ? 3 
HOSIERY, adtenn 
BUTTONS 
PARASOLS, BY LETTER CARPETS 
BLANKETS, _FROM— COTTONS 
WOOLLENS 3 
' FLANNELS 
HAMBURGS, . r 
—- MILLINERY 
me fees 9 i UMBRELLAS 
’ Boston. M BLACK SILKS 
UPHOLSTERY, » Mass., U.S. A, LADIES’ TIES 


DRESS GOODs, 

LADIES’ SUITS, 
WHITE GOODS, 
INFANT WEAR, 
COLORED SILKS, 
SATINS, VELVETS, 
TOILET ARTICLES, 
MISSES’ CLOTHING, 
COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


SAMPLES promptly 


despatch, 


With as much satisfaction as if you were buy- 
ing in person. 


Descriptive Catalogue, 
MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION, 


forwarded. 
executed with the most scrupulous care and 


Send for our 


FANCY GOODS 
BLACK GOODS 

SMALL WARES 
LADIES’ CLOAKS 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
DRESS TRIMMINGS 
GENTS’ FURNISHINGS 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 


ORDERS 





JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Washington and Avon Streets. 


CAPITAL OF COMPANY : 


$600,000. 
PRODUCT: 

1,000 Tons 

21,850 


1876 - - - - 
1881 ---- 


satisfaction, or else there could not have 
been so large an increase in so shorta 
time. They not only analyze well, but 
they give good results in the field, which 
are more important. We also make ita 
point never to misrepresent other manu- 
facturers to increase our own reputation. 
Each Feriilizer must stand on its own 
merits, and notupon what this or that 
man says of it. 

wh, PAMPHLET 1882, 

i Mailed Free. 


SSS SSS 


=a0 G 


Our Fertilizers must be giving general | 


DWKER FERTILIZER C( i 
ay BOSTON & NEW YORK. fi) 


Y/ 
CZ 


a 








SETH CHAPMAN’S SON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Peruvian Guane 


EXCLUSIVELY. 


170 FRONT STREET 
“NEW YORK. 











METROPOLITAN AGRI- 
CULTURAL WORKS. 


Farm Implements 
and Fertilizers. 
standard, ne? 1 ravian cannes 
brand.—R — s babes 
phosphate o! JL. A itl 
an . 
Moetronsines . u Fertiltzer, 


Pu 
Sold at 1 west trade. Soot the ton 
or cargo. Send f nie Bed Cacnuhiet hlet, 
H. B. GRIFFING, 
No. 70 Cortlandt — 
New York City. 


Peruvian Guano 


DIRECT IMPORTATION. 

THE UNDERSIGNED OFFERS TO THE TRADE 
PERUVIAN GUANO IMPORTED DIRECT FROM THE 
DEPOSITS, of the usual standard and quality. 

For particulars and prices apply to 


J. M. HURTADO, 
63 PINESTREET, NEW YORK. 
(Successor TO HOBSON, HURTADO & CO.) 


NEW EDITION FOR 1882. 
Sportsman’s Companion. 


Gives outlines ornsar- 


Differen 
on Out- Door ‘Sports 
and Pastimes. Con- 
tains nearly One 
Hundred Spirit- 
ed_Iilustrations 
of Horses, Dogs, ish, 
Birds,and Wild Game 
enerally — drawn 
from life. Kisgantly 
printed, tinted paye 
Sent post id 














‘ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 
Publishers of all Works on Field Sports, 
Broadway, New York. 
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eee eee 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


aot noone makin 


BUSINE f ROSES. 6OL RCE Siouses 
for ROSESalone. WeClv Away: in Premi- 
xtra — ia ES than most estab- 


ae ts grow. Strong Pot Plants suitable for imme- 
F pee bloom delivered ea: ely, postpaid,to any po! ogy 

amenaid ies our yas ri all eee, for 

. e {9 for or $4; 35 for $5; 75 oF 

O for ies On e iD 3% complete 

F10;,10 , the ro 70 Pe sepa TARD CO ree toall, 


DINC RD 
Rose amuk a C9. on Chester Co., Pa. 





We give more and better plantsfor | 


the money than any other house in 
the country. Catalogue for 1882 now 
ready, free to all. Send for one and 
see for yourself the beautiful plants 
we omer. MILLER & HUNT, 


Wrights Grove, Chicago. 


ROSES 


Cataloguefree. J. T. PHILLIPS, West Grove,Chester 


Bes, 17, ORE OF TEE 
oliectio o 
bee ctions OSOSs 





G for $1,14 for 82, 
postpaid. Greenhouse 
and Bedding Pianta, 
Hardy Shrubbery, 
Seeds, etc., by mai 
Pa 





wa 20 
pips rare 


a ia a, 8) os Fs 
Job Hardy sata, Si;° ka Packets < Secioe pam 
ro | my oh 


NEW A AND RARE! 1 = ——- of 


DIME 
mene ol pe aid, and safe arrival 
Siem homeo adpneee™ 
The STORRS & 


a 
oot ouses. Acres, 
HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co. Ohio 








| and Hemlock Spruce, etc. A general supply o 
“x os and Nursery 


THORBURN & TITUS, 


158 Chambers Street, New York. 
VEGETABLE, FARM & FLOWER SEED 


CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 
TRIS oF 





EACH TREES! QSAGE ORANGE! 
1 STR Cc. C. AS ty 4 1 =? vanes, fine. 
STRAWBERRIES! iavrell. 9 moo 

Sharpless, Kirkwood, etc. Cuthbert on ean 4 ; Spy- 
der B. B.: Kieffer Pear, Evergreens, Irish Jun a Vorway 


stock. Price-list Kk RE 
IDDLE, Brandywine Nursery, Chadd’s Ford, Pa. 


TREE SEEDLINGS, 
AND SEEDS FOR FOREST PLANTING. 


Deciduous and Evergreen. 
Over 50 Varieties. Immense Stock. 
OSAGE ORANGE for Hedges. etc,, etc. 
Catalogue and Price List free. 


W. W. JOHNSON, 


Snowflake, Antrin®Co., Mich. 


GRAPE VINES. 
1.000.000 [0es eur! S35 F's40. * 








20 
1,000; 2 year, $35 to $40. All 


other varieties cheap. All kinds fruit plants and trees. 
DR. H. SCHREDER, Bloomington, Ill. 


FROSTED PEACH SEED, 


Best Va., N. C., and Tenn. Natural Seed in growing con- 
dition for this spring plentng. at $2 per bush.: 5 bush. for 
$8; 10 bush. for $15. Address, CHAS. BLACK & BRO., 
Vv illage Nurseries, Hightstown, N 





fruit trees, | 





~aaninil 
Best Market Pear 
6 A] 9 0 Bushels of apo a 


Fruits and 
and? poarketed: fresh} in 
: Ww 
of best sorts at alglogue con rate iit 
J. 8S. COL LINS, 
Moorestown, N.J. 


9 Lother 








Brothers, South Glast 
Conn., are’ renee ge se BIG BIG 


HALE 
Currants, send free catalogue ES 


— = MAN C H ESTE R t BERRI best 


Productive 

inte i rm 
Wilson. Beau os isl colored A N Diienisvor, = 
foot of row in full a sent free, alee | 


of new BLACK CAP Raspberry 
serasest iver peauan © ace SOURERAN 
1838 jy 1882 POMONA NURSERY! 
2 KIEFFER’S HYBRID 
Manchester, Mt. V: 
less Straw berries. Cuthbert, Hi 
and Gregg Raspberries. Blackberrie es, 


Grapes and Currants. Fruits and F 
Trees and Plants. RRM Jree. lowers, 


M. 
Pa arry Pe. 0., N.J. 


FRUIT) “puounerey-FREE 
. otes! sinici tt aNSTo aN 


as en perfect forms, 















Have you got my 82 CATALOGUE of everything for the 


GARDEN, FIELD AND FARM? 


If not, send for it. The handsomest work of the kind ever 
published. Will be an ornament to any library. Free to all 
who want good seeds; to others 6 cents. Also examine 


The AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST, 


Unique in title, form and character, one of the ot 
handsomest and best edited Agricultural ap sng published. 
Only 50 cents. Sample copy free. Address now 

J. Ae EVERITT, Waseousown, Pa. 





Strong Hestthy Plants, 
S Clove-scented, beled, sent safely 
by mail,in hee of White, Carmine, 
Bose, Fellow, Scarlet, pVartagates, etc. 





6 for 50c. 14 f 
om. ae Vv leties, 
% 0 
ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPT TALOGUE FREE. 
SINGLE P TUBEROSE p A 
This = the most hardy, 
a 4. of all Tuberoses. 
To all all mw, — ie: will mail 2 flowerin, 
bulbs, with full pt for blocmi: Double Pear 


price. CHAS. i. STARR, Avondale. Chester Co..Pa 


SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER 








of Zepheranthus Treatie, beautiful \marzilis, 
the new Fairy Lily, or the Easter 
uth. Easy cuitivated, as hardy as Gladiolus. All 


nursery grown bulbs, will oem soon after planting. 
60c. per dozen, or 3 dozen for $1.50. Free by mail. Spe- 
cial Circular, Sopetines | with Low Priced Mailing List of 
Rare Plants gue NOLD FU on Application. Address 


Jacksonville, Florida. 








GLENWOOD NURSERIES. 


A general assortment of 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


Shrubs, Small Fruits, Grape Vines, etc. 
Send for a New valuable to Illustrated Catalogue of 
pages, containing valuable information as well as priced 
quotations, free on application 
WM. H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 
30 Miles from Philadelphia, 60 Miles from New York. 


NEW PINK BOUVARDIA 


Pres. GARFIELD 


NEW REX BEGONIA 


Louis Chretien. 


15 Gladioli for $1.00. 10 Roses for $1.00. 
25 Verbenas for $1.00. Send for illustrated cata 
logue of new and rare plants, seeds, and bulbs to 


E. S. MILLER, Wading River, N. Y. 











p pan Sweet Chestnut.—The nuts weigh nearly 1 oz. 
each, trees hardy, Japan Maple, Japan Iris, Azalea Mol- 
lis, Ghent, Ameena, and Obtusa, all hardy. Rhododendrons, 
Calmias, New Clematis, New Roses, 150 varieties. Ever- 
green Trees, New Shrubs, Strawberry Plants, etc. Send for 
catalogue. 'W. 8. CARPENTER & SON, Harrison, N. Y. 





FLOWER SeEns AT HALF PRICE! 
THE BEST OFFER FOR RELIABLE SEEDS EVER MADE. 
Hew, Hardy, Perpetual ‘blooming, Doutle White Chrysanthemum. 

he most beautiful new plant introduced for years. Verbenas 
joe 50c. per doz. Roses and Bedding Plants. rg free. 
D. ©. McGRAW, Riverside Gardens, Bing! Y, 


ROSES, GERANIUMS, 


COLEU =? HELIOTROPES, ETC. 
100 by express for $4, 20 Samples by Mail, $1.10. 
Send for Price List Free. 
TYRA MONTGOMERY, Mattoon, Ill. 


HARDY PLANTS AND BULBS. 


All the 
Best Varieties of Hardy Perennial 


PLANTS, SHRUBS, CLIMBERS, FERNS, 
BULBS, ETC., 


a 
8. 
we 
Ki3 








together with full directions for planting and propagating 


NEW SCARLET CLEMATIS, 
NEW LILIES, CLADIOLUS, 
, NEW TRITOMAS, ETC. 


Descriptive catalogue of 80 pages e sent for 10 cents. 
List free to all. Published first of March 


fine colored plate of the new Scarlet ne og will be 
J. 


lants. 


sent to all purchasers of one dozen of these 
assaic, N. 


Lock Drawer E. WOOLSON & CO., 





Price 





Rumson Nurseries. 


New descriptive and instructive Catalogue of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, etc., now 
ready. Will be sent Free to all applicants, and to 
those who have been purchasers within the last 
three years. 

Large Stock of Peach and Apple Trees. 
B. B..HANCE, Agent, Red Bank, N. J. 


FERRIS’ 
“DIAMOND A.” 
BEST for lan CHEAPEST and 
sale. 
EDWIN FERRIS & CO.. 
Wholesale Salt & Fish Dealers, 183&185 Washington St., N.Y. 
FERTILIZERS. 


Feed Your Land and it will Feed You. 
Sardy’s Phospho-Peruvian Guano 


















AND 
Dissolved Bone Phosphate, 
After twenty years’ practical test, have proved to be the 


best and cheapest in use, 


Adapted to all Crops and Soils. 
SOLD ON GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 


Send for circular. 


J.B. SARDY & SON, 141 Water Street, N. ¥ 


for land, is having large 





56 | 





B=. VARIETIES — Strawberry, Raspberry. 

other Small Fruit Plants, Asparagus Root, tie, “ 

reasonable rates. Descriptive Price L' Tist free. ress 
IRVING ALLEN, Springfield, . 














Fok KIEFFER PEARS, MOUNT VER- 

NON STRAWBERRIES and other Trees, 
Plants, and Vines at low rates, write to S. C. DE COT, 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


LOOMINGTON (PHENIX) 


NURSERY. "43h = 
13 GREENHOUSES, — 
Priced Catalogue for Spring, 1882, mailed 


free. Send for it. 
SIDNEY TUTTLE, Agent, 


Bloomington, Illinois. 


FOREST and EVERGREEN TREES, 


atalpa speciosa, 
EUROPEAN Lee ae iene ASH, Xorway 
TC. 
Largest stock in America. Fouest AND EVERGREEN 
TREE SEEDS. Forest Trees by mai 
R. DOU G1es 8 SONS, Waukegan, lls. 











pree nn plants $1.00, 12 pkts flower scods 4 
Fasset & Bro., Ashtabula, O. 25 


pad) 
GARDEN & FLOWER 


SEEDS. 


Established 1825. Pens and Beans. 
lect Reeds a at low p rices. Catalogues free. 
OLGIAN YO & SONS, BALTIMORE, Md. 


MY SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED 


‘SEED CATALOGUE 








| Of New and Rare Vegeta ?' and Flower Seed sent free 


THE PEACH TREE 





to all. 


sacese Send fo 
AARON 


LOW, weediiean, Essex, Essex Co., Mass. 





A 32-page pamphlet de 


scriptive of treatment 
remarkably successful in a ene and and loca os 
afflicted with ite 2 yellows by 150c. Sold only by 
author, LETCHER, Vecaien, Ayer, Mas8._ 





r M 
THE BOARDMAN TREE PAINT, 
P ts A d Peach Borers. Destro 8 Bark Lice, ef. 
Peerrieabed Pele Circater. ROBERT C. REEVE eS Howse. 
Water St., New York City, and all other N. TP ee House 


r W. Star, Belle, W. Elephant, Queen of ft 
PO PATOES Vise and others, forsale. 
dress JOSIAH HAWKINS, Southport, Conn. 

















free 


t de- 
ment 


y the 


, etc. 
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uses. 
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“ya LONDON PURPLE. =« 


ne best insecticide ever use 
wncloesle druggists and stores th 
ufacturers 


60 Mark Lane, London, ngland. 


d for the destruction of the Potato Bug, Cotton Worm, and Canker Worm. Sold by all 
roughout the United States. If not obtainable at nearest dealer, send direct to sole man- 


HEMINGWAY'S LONDON PURPLE COMPANY $-imited 
. *9 . 


90 Water St., O. Box 990. 


Prof. C. V. Riley says: “It can be more effectually sprinkled or sprayed on to the plant than Paris Green, by viztue ¥ 
" is of. 


ite greater fineness. ’—— 


ofessor C. E. Bessey says: “ It quickly kil 


s both the larve and the winged insect.”—— 


e J 
J. Cook says; ‘“ With this cheap poison we have no longor reason to fear such enemies as the canker worm, etc.” 
ve . SS re eC 











1882. 
Pennsylvania Lawn Mower. 


Surpassing all 
others an pro- 
nounced the best, 
lightest, runs more 
easily, cuts longer 
grass, is more dur- 
adie, requires less 
repair, Cuts grass 
more smoothly, is 






a> some appearance. 

: Penn. State Agri- 
cultural Society says: ‘It will, we believe, wear lonmer ac 
the work better, with less labor than —7 other Mower. 
One of the ecullarities is that 1t will cut higher grass than 
oy hog A Mower.” 


am 


ma for Taustrated Catalogue. Every machine war- | 


ranted. Address, 
LLOYD; SUPPLEE & WALTON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 


i18s8s2 


"e PHUADELPALY 









TWELVE SIZES FOR HAND USE, 
Weighing from 21 to 51 Ibs, 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


Patentees afd Manufacturers, 


631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 










7” 
“UL AWN JMOWER » Hote" 
MANUFACTURED BY $2 x ras 
ST FOOS SAF 0,08 c% sre" 
SPRINGFIELD.0.49” gh. p&ick x? 
Guo ORO 0%” oo" 
Ore » Woo ce 
> x o e oo? 
@ Vo oe eng B > 
SS” 6.” 1, 
, 2 £ me 
4 











FISK’S NUTOMATIC 
SEED PUNTER Daf 


= - 
* — . 
la 
wir eer Ss 5 ee 
ts 


PLANTS WITH THE PRECISION OF A HOE 
Ail the ground a person can walk over in a day. 
THE BASIEST tO HANDLE anv THE FASTEST HAND 
LANTER IN USE. 

Every Planter fully warranted and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Inducements on Samonles this season. Send for circular. 
WALLACE FISK, South Byron, - 

Genesee Co., N. Y. 

Vanderbilt Brothers, No. 28 Fulton St., Agts for N. Y. City. 

Hamlin Johnson, Providence, R.I., Agent for New England. 


MATTHEWS’ ort 
The Standard of America. 


Admitted by leading Seedsmen 
and Market Gardeners every- 
where to be the most perfect and 
reliable drill in use. Send for 
eircular, Manutactured only by 


EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 


Bookwalter Engine. 
Especially adapted for Dairies, 
Creameries, and Farm purposes. 
Can be used for years without any 
repairs. Over 2,200 in actual use. 
Not oneever exploded. Can be run 
by any one of ordinary intelligence. 

very Engine complete, ready to 
{ use as soon as received. No Engine 
built so good and so low in price 

orse-Power....8240. 
ee ne . 280.0 
6% se 66 
- eee le 
llustrated Catalogues Free. 


JAMES LEFFEL &CO., 












































310 Liberty St., New York City, or Springfield, Ohio. 


D _<& ee* less lable to ‘ob- 
a struction,is ofhand- | 


4 





Grappling Hav Fork and Railway Hay Con. 
veyor. Bestcombination known. Used by tousands. 
Circulars sent. G. B. WEEKS, 
Agents wanted. Syracuse, N.Y 


Gardner’s Railway Pitching Apparatus, 


Consisting of Grappling 
Fork, Carrier, Pulleys, etc. 
This Fork, Car, etc., has 
been sold throughout the 
U. S.and Canada with the 

eatest success. It has won 
ts way amid the eatest 
competition of Forks and 
Carriers, and is without 








FORK READY TO 
ADJUST IN HAY 





Unloader made, Every farm. 
— er should send for a circular 
now. E. V. R. GARDNER & Co., Westtown, Orange Co,, N. Y. 


DOUBLE HARPOON 
HORSE HAY-FORK. 


_ Best in the World. 
Descriptive Catalogue sent Free. 


PENNOCK MANUFACTURING CO., 
Kennet Square, Chester Co., Pa. 











Hoag’s Hand Corn, Bean and Beet Planter works 
to perfection. Agents wanted. Send for iliustrated_circu- 
lar, A. HOAG, Grand Isle, Vt.. For N. Y., Pa. and Canada 
to S. GORDON, Chazy, C.inton Co., N. Y. 


GRIND YOUR OWN BONE 
Meal and O;ster Shells, 


in the (TF. Wilson, Pat.) $5 Hand Mill. A 
Peck in 15 minutes. Larger size for 
power. Prices $15 to $53. Grinds any and 
me = all kinds of bones, green, greasy or dry. 
Tl. Circulars and testimonials on application. Address 
WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 











Hallock’s Improved Hand Seed Drill 


SOWS BEET. CARROT, ONION: 

PARSNIP, RUTA-BAGA, TUR 

NIP, and all Small Seeds in Drills. 

Shipped on receipt of $5. 

Guaranteed to woyk satis- 

factory, Liberal Discount to 
ealers. Address 

E. D. HALLOCK, Baltimore, Md. 











LYMOUTH ROCK’S Eggs to Hatch, 18 eggs Fi 26, 
8. I own the original Gilman and Adams strain. Write 
for circular. A. LEIDA, Delaware Station, N. J. 





Plymouth Rock Egus, at $1.00 per doz. Stock the 
very best, (Dickie and Upham strains.) Also Rouen Duck 
Eggs. . V. LEWIS, Clearficld, Penna. 


100 KENTUCKY MULES, 


all sizes constantly on hand and for sale low by 
E. B. BISHOP'S SONS, 


630 Grand £t., Jer ‘sey City, N.J. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK & Alga 
BRAHMAS FOR HATCHING 
Prize Stock, $2 for 13, 3 for 26. a packed | for 
ing. fresh ae a bo cat stviiae obtainable, regardiess of 
cost, have superior stock. F. C. Biddle, Chada’s Ford, Pa, 


AMPSHIRE DOWN LAMBS, by our im- 

3 orted Bucks. Large as_Uxfords, hardy as 

Merinos. *og Red Spring Pigs, ready for delivery 

April 1st. H.B. Reg. Shorthorn Bull Calves. Catalogue 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, and Poultry, Free. 

WM. L. BRADBURY & CO., Nason, Orange Co., Va. 

















ak = 

OR SALE-10 acres of land on which is situated a 

Steam Power, boiler capacity 35 horse power, epgine 
25, one good dwelling, 2 tenant houses, 1 good storehouse, 
now used for a store, and2 good barns. Property suitable 
for part ie to engage inthe manufacture of porgpems 
or Beet Basar. s located between Railroads to New York 
and Philadelphia, and within 1 miles of stations. Apply to 
James H. Vanaman, Landisville P.0O., Atlantic Co. N.J. 


doubt the best Hay andGrain. 


















THE MASSILLON PONY MILL 


STRICTLY PORTABLE, 


Supplies a long felt want. i100 Sold in 
Ninety Days. 

Every owner of a Farm Engine located in moderately 
timbered country can find profitable eemproyment the 
year round by purchasing one of these Mills. 

Every owner of a timbered lot is interested in havi: 
one of these Mills in his neighborhood. No more haut. 
ing logs to mill. All the waste saved. 

rite for Circulars and Price Lists, and addrees of 
nearest Agent. (Name this Paper.] 


RUSSELL & CO., Massillon, 0. 
Hege’s Improved Circular Saw Mills 











on With universal Beam, y 
xz cunCUtas. QQ Bet works, ‘and Double 
3 wor an le 
53 Kecentric Friction Feed. 2 
3 
3a as 
Sp : 
535 ‘Ase 
Ma » Salem, N. Cc. 


WwW. B. BARRY, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


CIRCULAR BAWS. 
jected selected. fil arse 


trial of our goods will 
the purchaser of = 
lence. Send for ca Saw 








SAW MILLSSsaes= 


THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR CO., 


NOVELTY CULAR 


eee 









ce 
wu d everywhe A 
Wanted Ceca Te M. BIRDSALL OO., Aub 


Carpenter Saws 


Or anv other kind, you can file Zonzectt with our 


N.Y. 





so that it will cut tter than Ever. ‘oe 
teeth will a!l remain of — size and shape. free 
on Receipt of ri © any part of the U _ 
Illustrated Circulars e. Ad 


E. ROTH & BRO., New Oxford, Pa. 


THE LARGEST 
MACHINERY DEPOT 
IN AMERICA 

STANDARD MACHINERY FOR ALL PURPOSES 

H.B.SMITH MACHINE C 

Estap’ 1849. Q2OMARKET ST. PHILADELPH 
er 
THE “CENTENNIAL” ¥ANNING MILL. 


Best MILL ms 
THE a Tt sep- 









oe dan Lane, Ned. Oty. 
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Agents 
Wanted in @S. 
Unoccupied =“ 
Territory. 


by Editors of this Paper after 
thorough Trial. 


Highly Commended 


95 Pulverizing Harrow, 





Crusher and Leveler. 


2 y rp $3 

a @° 

BE o 

_ 

as = 

core 

cmt _, 

BE O 

ors 
» & 

sm U 

mo 

233 

3.4. 0 

ce = 

o 5, © 

‘ 29 wt 
— ’ _— 
a < na 


The ** ACME”? subjects the soil to the action of a Crusher and Leveler, and at the same time tv the Cutting, 
Lifting, Turning process of double rows of STEEL COULTERS, the peculiar shape and arrangement of which 
give immense cutting power. The entire absence of Spikes or Spring Teeth avoids pulling up rubbish. 
It is especially adapted to inverted sod, lard clay and “slough land” where other Harrows utterly fail, and also 
works perfectly on light soil. Sent ON TRIAL to any responsible farmer in any part of the United States. 


NASH & ILGBROTHER, Sole Manufacturers, 
22 College Place, NEW YORK CITY, and HARRISBURG, Pa. 





CORTLAND WAGON CO. 





Manufacturers of 


PLATFORM SPRING WAGONS, 


End Spring, Side Spring and Side Lar 
OPEN & TOP BUGGIES, 
Phaetons, Road Wagons, 
Etc., Etc. 

Moving vooentiy enlarged ourWorks, we are 
peenene to and will furnish a better wagon 
or the money than any other concern in the 
United States. All our work is fully war- 
ranted. No shoddy or poor work is allowed 
to leave our shops. Catalogues furnished on 

application. Agents wanted everywhere. 

CORTLAND WAGON C0., Cortland, N.Y. 
BRANCH HOUSE: 

263 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, Ill. 

Mention this paper when you write. 




















MANUFACTURERS OF 
Weeks’ Patent Combination Beam 


U. S. STANDARD SCALES, 
562 WASHINGTON ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
No Weights to be Lost or Stolen. 

Price of 3-ton, platform 7x14 ft..................-$55.00 

“ 4ton, “ PROEEE Scccccocebsber ce 65.00 


ACCURACY AND DURABILITY GUARANTEED. 


WEEKS & RAY, Prop’s. 












HEEBNER’S 
Level Tread Horse Power 
WITH SPEED REGULATOR. —— 


Heebner's ee Little Giant Thresh- 
ng Machine. 
“ Union” Feed Cutter, Circular and Drag Saw Machine, etc., 
Send for Catalogue. Heebner & Sons, 
Lansdale, Mont. (o., Pa. 





IMPROVED 


BOSS SICKLE GRINDER, 


Simple, Light end Strong. 


No complicated Gearing. One 
man can do the work of two, and 
turnout abetterjob. The winner 
of First Premium wherever exhi- 
bited. Send forIllnstrated Circular 
and Special Discounts to 

Powell & Douglas, Waukegan, Ill, 












ANY MAN, WOMAN, OR CHILD, 


Sending us an order with Postal Order or Retails 
Bank Draft for the following goods, viz: fo 

12 ex. qual. Steel Garden Trowels, 6 in. @ 10c. $1.20) $1.80 

12 “*  ‘“ Hand Weeders, 15c. 1.80; 3.00 

3° “ Steel Strawberry Forks 30c. 3.60} 6.00 

12 “* +“ Bronzed Ladies Set,4 pieces, 50c, 6.00! 9.00 

will receive two each extra; or can deduct 10 per cent of the 
amount from their remittaace, as their commission. Send 
us $1.05 for sample of each, and we will forward same by 
mail or express, free with fllustrated price lists. Address, 
LESTER & LYMAN MANUF'G CO., MILLER’s FaLLs, Mass, 












TENIAL AND GRAND PARIS WORLDS FAIR PRIZES AND ] 
ALL THE U.S, STATE FAIR PREMIUMS IN 1877. & 1872, 





ee” SA ppress TOR CIRCUS 
Fi p‘k. DEDERICK,& CO. ALBANY, NX]. 


Trespass. 


FARMERS AND SPORTSMEN.— The interest of farmers and 
decent sportsmen are identical. It is for the benefit of both 
that lawless ruffians, armed with impudence and shot-guns, 
should be surpressed. Scores of shooters, who in the cities 
and towns where they live are law-abiding because of their 


















fear of the police, go out every season, and between seasons, 
trespassing on the farmers’ lands, breaking down bis fences, 
peppering his live stock with shot, shooting his pigeons and 
poultry, and conducting themselves generally ina manner 
that ought to land them in the State prison. This pestilen- 
tial horde is yearly increasing. The respectable portion of 
society may well ask if there is any remedy for this evil, 
and what that remedy is ?—From the Forest AND STREAM, 
Nov.8, 1881. 

The editors of the Forest anp STREAM, (39 Park Row, 
N. Y. City), invite the viewe of landowners on this topic. 


Clod | 


FURST a BRADLEY uf 


Suny PLON LEY MET 


Furst8B™ ciiet i 
ANNOIM  ~ The ONLY sulky” 
6 Having friction Horse Lift.Main 
lever rack attaches to Blow. beam leav- 


ing pole free. SEND FOR: PAMPHEET. 








LA DOW’S INDEPENDENT 


SPRING TOOTH HARROW 





THREE MACHINES IN ONE, 


and 


EACH the BEST of its KIND. 


Oil Tempered Spring Steel Teeth, every Tooth 
independent. The Teeth can be set so they 
will not turn over sods. Attractive in de- 

sig durable in all its parts, thorongh 
in its work, easy in its operation and 
adjustments, and sold ata price within 
the means of ALL. Send for Circular 
and Price List. Manufactured by 


WHEELER & MELICKCO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Also Manufaciurers of La Dow's Jointed Pulwerizing 
Smoothing Disk Harrow. 








ZIMMERMAN 


FRUIT AND VEGETABL? 










Over 11,000 in use. 
The BEST in the Market, 
ia Made entirely of Galvanized Iron 


=| AGENTS WANTED. 
“Send for Circular. Address 


ZIMMERMAN FRUIT DRYER CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohia 





- OF MERIT 


Revelved Medal. 4 i») a 
ye eee) CENTENNIAL 
HIGHEST AWARD QOD 6.5 1r ctaoyne 


STHAM ENGINES, 
A, B, FARQUHAR, York, Pa., 
Cheapest and best for all pur 
poses—simple, strong, and du 
rable. Also Horse Pow- 

ers and Gin Gear. 
Saw, Grist AND CoBs) 
Mitts, GINS, PRESSES [FX 
AND MACHINERY gener- Sgn 
ally. Inquiries promptly = 
answered. 
VerticalEngines, with or without 
wheels, very conveni- ga 
ent, economical ’ 
™ completein every dee ¢ 
f.tail, best and -. 
cheapest Vert- 
ical in the 
world. Fig. 
1 is engine 




















The Farquhar Sepa 
(Warranted) e ee 

Pane : 
gricultaral . 
Works, \ tae $7 
York, Pa. 









simplest, most & 
economical 
and sana in 
use. Wastesno ~ 
grain, cleans it 
Geady for market. 
AND 


HIGHEST PRze | y A 5 SILVER ural 
AWARDED = 
SEPARATORS, : Paris Exposition 


Send for Mustrated Catalogue. Address 4.B. Farquhar, York, #4 
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no tor two speeds ; ; Positively ely the most desirable for Lig’ 
conomy, Power, an 
therefore free from the objectionable features of vertical boilers. 


THE WESTINGHOUSE THRESHING MACHINES. 


ENGINES and HORSE POWERS. 


Grain Threshers, unequalled in capacity for separating 
and cleaning: 

Combined Grain and Clover Threshers, fully equal 
to regular grain machines on grain, and a genuine Clover Hule« 
= in addition. 


Engines, both Traction and Plain. Traction has an iapreved 
ness, 
Boiler has horizontal tubes, and is 


se Powers, both Lever and Endless Chain. All sizes, 


Hor 
Send for catalogue. Address 


— @. WESTINGH VGHOUSE & CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 








PENN NOCK’S PATENT ROAD MACHINE. 


Does the work of 50 men. 
In successful use in 24 States. 
ums at State Fairs. 


Two Machines saved $3,400 in 1880, 
20 First phat 
3 Medals and Highest 
Award at Atlanta Cotton Exposition. 4 





MACHINES 













Ales, Sole theadibeberen of the “MATCH 


“ Write for 
Linn ree to 


LESS ” Self-Loading and Self-Dumping Scraper. 


» S. PENNOCK & SONS CO., Sa FORT WayNn, IND. 











‘HERCULES 
WIND ENGINE. | 


“New Desertare. in Wind Mo- 
tors — Turbine 
Shaft — Direct Action— Powerful 
Movement—Automatic Ball Gov- 
ernor--Runs in a Zephyr-—Effective 
in a Strong Gale. Power for ordi- 
nary pumping or for driving heavy 
= machinery. Erected on Towers 
or built nD Cupolas. Ornamental 
in design and a perfect ventilator. 
Agents wanted. Send for cata- 
logue. HERG 


RCULES 
WIND “ENGINE €0., 


17 Moore &t., 
NEW YORK. 








HALLADAY 


STANDARD WIND MILL, 
VICTORIOUS AT 


‘4 
goes 1876—Paris, 1878 
25 Years in Use. 
GUARANTEED SUPERIOR 
To any other Windmill Made. 

17 Sizes—1 Man to 45 Horse Power. 
Adopted by the leading R. R. Co.’s and by 
the LU. S. Government at Forts and 
Garrisons. 
$3,500.000 worth now in Use. 

Send for Catalogue **A.’” 


U. & Wind Engine & Pump 0o., 


Batavia, Ill. 


















THE 


alertown 


IND MUL 


THE BEST IN USE. 
Write for descrip- 
a catalogue A 
H. BABCOCK 


& SONS, 
Watertown, N. Y. 


= We manufacture the Old Reliable Stover 
wa ind Mill, for Bumping and grinding pur- 
[nomen Also O inger’s novel and im- 


ved double feed ay ‘ = by 
- pumaplng Wind Mills, and an aoe. 
"an 7 Also geared Wind Mills for Pan inery. 


Write for Rene logue and agencies 
NGER, Free coport, Til., U.S. A. 


THE PERKINS’ 


Wind Mill 

is the Strongest and Best Self- 

Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 

inetroctions Tor erecting ¢ sent with the first 
mill TT nd Is warranted. 

For Circulars and Prices address 

The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 


ents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 
8c. Sc. per bu pushed on be SAVED in 
ore STATS vi Ww. W. OurPUL. 
VERIZER con tains 72sharp steel 


blades in three frames covering 10 feet. Warranted 
Pemott powes ul Pulverizer known. For Illustrated 
THomas Hanrow Co., Geneva,N. Y. 





| 


Wheel — Upright | 








TAYLOR 1. 2. ARP 4- HORSE POWER. 


aan j Runs Feed Mills, Feed 
Cutters, Shellers, Ele- 
vators, Churns, Saws, 
Pumps, etc, Overhead, 
out of dirt and snow, 
Simplest, cheapest, 
best. Dealers in Ma- 
chines of all kinds. 
Send for circulars to 
x TAYLOR HORSE 
POWER COMPANY. 
23 south Canal St., CHICAGO, 











First Premium everywhere. 


Sie aKe> 
SELF DUMP 


Suixy RAKE 
uRSTS 


6, and can b be let down eas He fate 
to strike into: windrow or soft grout lef 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET— SENT FREE. 


> LEY MFSQp 


apr CH! peas ally 
Yona oy } 








SPRING STEEL . TOOTH 


HORSE RAKES. 


THE CHAMPIONS OF THE WORLD. 
Highest Award, The Medal of Honor, 


at the 

Centennial and Vienna Exhibitions. 

No Cogs or Ratchets, Easiest Hand or Horse Dumping. 
Purchasers prefer them to all others for Durability and 
Efftciency. Fully guaranteed; so no risk is incurred in 
ordering from us. Responsible Agents wanted where we 
have none. 

Send Stamp for Catalogues of BAKES, 
THRESHING MACHINES, &c. 

WHEELER & MELICK CO., 

ALBANY, N. ¥. 












Ross Giant & Little Giant — 





FOr ensitace al “Large stock Raisers, 


Of Immense Size, Weight, Strength, and Capacity. Guaran- 
teed to give eatistaction, and to be superior toall. Send for 
Circularsto —. W. ROSS & CO,, Fulton, N, Y. 


BALDWIN’S Ensilage Cutter. 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 
Only three Feed Gears. 

Thoroughly tested during the 
—_— of 1879 and 1880 and proved 
grand success. Fitted with 
Patent Safety Balance Wheel. See 
June No. Agriculturist. 
- descrip a jad tetin =e 
= desc on, prices,and testimoni- 
PIERPONT Mfrs., 

T Haven, conn., TS & wt 


th PROFIT 


FARM BOILER 


imple, perfect, and cheap; the 
BEST FEED COOKER; ‘the 
= Dumping Pcner: empties its 
Kettle in 2 wanes. s ver 3,500 
ook your Feed and § 
pa the Cost of Pork. Send 
for circular. 
D. R. SPERRY & CO., 
Batavia, Ill. 


ARTESIAN WELL 
DRILLING & MIN- 
ERAL 

j ING LCHINERY 


and how to nse, is fully illustrated explained and highly recom- 
mended in ‘ ” Nov. No., 1879, page 465, 
Send for it, Portable, low priced, wo: ked by man, "horse or steam 

wer, Needed. by farmers in every county. Good business for 
Winter or Summer and very profitable. Makes wells in earth or 
rock anywhere, We want the names of men that need we 
Send stamp for illustrated price list and terms to Agents. 


Pierco Well Excavator Co., 29 Reso Street, New York, U. 8. A. 

















ation as r Superintendent of a log farm 
or Grainy eat of References. 


A‘ respectable and experienced man wants 4 
wit 
OGDEN & KATZEN MAYER, 83 Liberty St., p New York. 


are Guar- 
anteed to produce more 
wer withlessel tion 
y, . Have r 
track wheels (no rods), 
WM. L. BOYER & BRO. 
2101 Germantown Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also TU FARM GBI: of tifo~ 















OO REWARD 


Forany machine hullingas much clover seed in 1 day asthe 


VICTOR @ 


a ; 

sold in 1881 and (e) < 

thedemand could ‘ ‘n 
it be lied. “Se 


Circular confirming this mail P 
NEWARK MACHINE COMPAN ¥, Newark, Ohio. 


Owners of Patents and the only Manufacturers in the world. 


HaQTiso's STANDARD GRINDING MILLS! 





STEA 
Bo: RSE, or MAND Po PO OWE. ‘Sala 
durability. Every Mill warrente 


to do just what we c aim: for ts 


Send for new Illustrated Cat- 
f alogue. Address 


ESTATE OF 
TJ sw. HARRISON, 


New Haven, Conn. 








COMMON SENSE ENGINES. 


Simple, durable, of ot best workmanship 
and material. Solid W nt Iron Boliers, 
Engine complete on > Spring- 
field, Ohio, at following — 

8 Horse "Power... 













10 00 
15, 20 and 25 H. P. at very low peiene. 


Th Engines fully guaranteed in 
respect. naire rons. Cousion BEX SENSE ENGENe 
Co., Springfield, O) 


CIDER 


Presses, Graters, Elevators, &. 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 
co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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IN PRESS. 


Life and Writings 


Frank Forester. 


(HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT.) 
EDITED BY DAVID W. JUDD. 


TOGETHER WITH A 


MEMOIR OF HIS LIFE, 


COL. THOMAS C. PICTON. 


VOLUME ONE. 
CROWN 8VO. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


Volume Two is also in Press. Each volume is perfect 
and complete in itself. 





New and Revised Edition of 


TheSportsman's Gazetteer 


AND 


GENERAL GUIDE. 





| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


‘ 
H 
‘ 


The Game Animals, Birds, and Fishes of North | 


America, Their Habits, and Various 
Methods of Capture, Copious Instruc- 
tions in Shooting, Fishing, Taxi- 
dermy, Woodcraft, etc. 

TOGETHER WITH 
A Gleasary and Directions for Reaching Game 

Resorts. : 


By CHARLES HALLOCK, 


Founder of “ Forest and Stream,” Author of “ The Fishing 
Tourist,” “‘ Camp Life in Florida,” etc. 


REVISED BY 
DAVID W. JUDD. 
‘ PRICE, POST-PAID, $3.00. 





American Game Bird | 


shooting. 


By JOHN MORTIMER MURPHY. 


Author of Sporting Adventures in the Far West, Rambles 
in Northwest America, The logy and Resources 
of Oregon and wong Territory, A Search 
Sor the Mountain of Gold, The Forester of the 
Ardennes, Adventwres in the Wilds of 
Florida, etc., ete. 

His work on Game Birds is written entirely from a Sports- 
man's standpoint, being intended to not only describe their 
haunts and habits, but also the various methods employed 
in this country and Europe for bagging them, the best dogs 
for field and covert work, the proper charges for guns, the 
devices used for luring turkeys and wild fow] within range, 
camp cooking, life in the wilderness, the pains and pleasures 
of @ sporteman’s existence, the unique characters, half 
hunter and half stock raiser or farmer, to be met with on 
the borders of civilization, and the majestic and wonderful 
scenery of the Far Wes:. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


INJURIOUS INSECTS 


OF THE 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED, 
By MRS. MARY ‘TREAT. 





ge who remember Mrs. Treat's articles in Hearth and | 


and later in Harper’s Monthly and other periodicals, 
need not be told uf the pleasing manner in whieh she pre- 
sents scientific facts. But she is more than a popular 
writer; as an original investigator she has added much to 
our knowledge of both plants and insects, and those who 
are familiar with Darwin’s works are aware that he gives 
her credit for important observations and discoveries. It 
is but proper to add that Mrs. Treat undertakes the work 

the encouragement of Prof. Riley, who has in the 
tea manner offered her the use of valuable 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
751 Broapway, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Sweet Potato Culture. 


Giving full instructions from starting the plants to harvesting the crop. With a cha 

Chinese Yam. By James Fitz, author of ‘Southern Apple Sel nach Culturist.” Pris “athe 
work supplies all needed _ information on the subject treated, giving all the steps from sprouting to 
storing the crop. Paper Cover. 12mo. Price, post-paid, 40 cents. 


The Chemistry of the Farm. 


Treating with the utmost clearness and conciseness, and in the most popular manner possible, of the 
relations of Chemistry to Agriculture, and providing a welcome manual for those, who, while pot 
having time to systematically study Chemistry, will gladly have such an idea as this gives them of 
its relation to operations on the farm. By R. WartneTon, F. U. 8. Cloth. 12mo. Price, post- 


paid, $1.00. 


Peach Culture. 
This is the only practical Guide to Peach Culture on the Delaware Peninsula, and is the best work 
upon the subject of Peach Growing for those who would be successful in that culture in an part of 
the country. It has been thoroughly revised, and a large portion of it rewritten, by Hon. J. Atzx- 
ANDER FULTON, the author, bringing it down to date. Cloth. 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


STANDARD WORKS. 
The Saddle-Horse. 


A Complete Guide for Riding and Training. This is a complete and reliable Guide-Book for all who 
desire to acquire the accomplishment of horsemanship, and who wish to teach their animals how to 
perform various feats under the saddle. 12mo. Handsomely Tustrated. Tinted Paper. Price, 


post-paid, $1.00. 
Silos and Ensilage. 


The Preservation of Fodder Corn and other Green Fodder Crops. Bringing together the most recent 
information, from various sources. Edited by Dr. GEoRGE THURBER. Fully Illustrated. Dr. Thur 
ber’s eminent reputation as a horticulturist and agriculturist must secure a wide sale for this volume 
among farmers, who are now so actively interested in the construction of silos. Cloth,12mo. Price, 


post-paid, 50 cents. ° , 


| Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. 





Rewritten, enlarged, and brought fully up to the present time. This is the first work exclusively 
devoted to Small Fruits, and it continues to be the recognized authority. It is equally adapted to the 
needs and requirements of the private cultivator and the market grower. This book covers the 
whole ground of Propagating Small Fruits, their Culture, Varieties, Packing for Market, ete. While 
very full on the other fruits, the Currants and Raspberries have been more carefully elaborated than 
ever before, and in this important part of his book the author has had the invaluable counsel of 
CHARLES DownrnG. The chapter on gathering and packing the fruit is a valuable one, and in it are 
figureg all the baskets and boxes now in common use. The book is very finely and thoroughly 
illustrated, and makes an admirable companion to the Grape Culturist, by the same well-known 


author, ANDREW 8. FuLuER. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


Barn Plans and Outbuildings. 


A most valuable work, full of Ideas, Hints, Suggestions, Plans, ete., by Practical Writers, for the 
Economic Construction of Barns and all Outbuildings. General Farm Barns, Cattle Barns and 
Stables, Dairy Barns, Sheep Barns and Sheds, Carriage Houses, Poultry Houses, Piggeries, Tool 
Houses, Corn Houses and Cribs, lee Houses, Ice Houses and Cool Chambers, Dairy Houses, Spring 
Houses, Grauaries, Smoke Houses, Dog Kennels, Bird Houses, Root Cellars and Root Houses. The 
Preservation of Fodder in Silos. The very large number of illustrations, more tran Two Hundred 
and Fifty in all, constitute a most important feature of the work, presenting to the eye, as they do, 
designs and Plans for every kind of Barns and Outbuildings. The proper and economical erection of 
Barns and Outbuildings requires far more forethought and planning than are ordinarily given to their 
construction. <A barn once built is not readily moved or altered in size or shape, and the same may 
he said of a corn-house, a poultry-house, or even a pig-pen. Tustrated Works upon Barns and Out- 
door Buildings have hitherto betn so expensive as to limit their circulation to comparatively few in 
number. This Volume of two hundred and thirty-five pages, and two hundred and fifty-seven 
Illustrations and Engravings, is sold at sq moderate a price as to be within the reach of all. Every 
professiona! builder, and every person, be he farmer or otherwise, who desires to erect a barn, or any 
outbuilding can, in this book, secure a wealth of designs and plans for a comparatively trifing 
sum. 12mo. Tinted Paper. Bound in colors and gold. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


“4 ¥] 
Harris’ Talks on Manures. 
In this work Mr. Harris continues the talking style which he has made entirely his own in agrical- 
tural teachings. Starting with the question, “ What is Manure?” it runs through in sufficient detail 
every source of manure on the farm, discussing the methods of making rich manure; the proper 
keeping and applying it, and especially the ‘‘ Uses of Manure,” and the effects of different artificial 
fertilizers, as compared with farm-yard manure, upon different crops. By JosepH Harris. Cloth, 
12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


Ville’s Artificial Manures. 
Their Chemical Selection and Scientific Application to Agriculture. By GrorGES VILLE 
and edited by WM. Cookers, F. R. 8. Illustrated with 81 Engravings. Cloth. Octavo. 
paid, $6.00. 


Tuthill’s Practical Lessons in Architecture. 


An entirely new and original work, embracing Scale Drawings of Plans, Elevations, Sections and 
Details of Frame, Brick, and Stone Buildings, with full descriptions and a form of Specifications 
adapted to the same. Suited to the wants of Architectural Students, Carpenters, Builders, and all 
desirous of acquiring a thorough knowledge of Architectural Drawing and Construction. By Wm. 
Turn: A. w Architect. One 8yo. oblong. Price, post-paid, $2.50. 


translated 
Price, post- 


‘Canoe and Camera. 
New Edition just published. With an entire new Map of all the great canoe tours of Maine. A 
Photographic Tour of two hundred miles through the Maine forests. By Thomas SEDGWICK STEELE. 
Sixty Nlustrations by well-known artists. With new maps of the State, the result of recent personal 
exploration by the author. Handsomely bound in cloth and gold. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y- 
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PER MONTH 


SELLINCO? 


CENTS 


Are making 100 


Because every farmer needs it. 
tle, Shee 
Hllustrat 
College of Veterinar. 
should send at once 


wg Dig pine hee nal 








GARFIELD 


Jy Engraved, Accurate, Elegant, Artistic. Highly 
Mended be members of his Cabinet and household, and “his 
most intimate political friends. Cheap pictures have n 
thrown aside, and people are now ready to buy this magnifi- 
ent engraving. ‘Send for full description and endorsements 
before buying any other. oR & terms to good Canvassers. 

0. MeOURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Poa, 

















“Book AGENTS WANTED FOR 


on YEW’s Washinpion 


Clemmer. It portrays the “nner lie," 
sie ot | Scenes, Marvels and Mysteries of the Conte: 
of the daily life at the White House and of all its 
my occupants; shows the wonders and inside workings of 
Government Department; and gives truthful revelations 
ofl Elie behind the scenes,” * a3 @ wide-aitake woman secs tt.’ 
fine Engravings. The bestselling book out. Agents Wanted. 
deaients andly. Extra Termsgiven. Send forcirculars tothe 
MARTIO D PUBLISHING O0., Hartford, Conn. 


WILD FLOWERS, 


=) 


NORTH AMERICA. 


s7"Our most desirable PERENNIAL PLANTS 
for Cultivation. 


Orchids, Ferns, Lilies, Aquaties, Alpine, 
and Sub-Alpine Plants. 


(Botanical and Conmmon) names given. Send for Cata- 
logue. EDWARD GILLETT, Southwick, Mass. 


ae Series For 1882, 
BOs crex bor ta heal tolory Gad 


& Sitver,German & French Florals. Scenery 

vie, Rhine Arctic Scenes, Mosarose Series, Ocean 

rd Mott ttocs, &e. name in fane opt tye ds 1Oc,or 

Extra Large size Chro- 
mos,name in any style,10c. £ 

2 packs of either for @1, 0 bo 

soliniions with eve’ 


ILLS Northférd Ct. 
Best Quality, 


Lithographed nie 


We send this-the a... pinion ck ever 
published-free to every one serflling Ic cts. 
for our new price list, & Illustrated Premium List. 
Agents Large Sample Book & 100 samples 25 cents, 
Address, STEVENS BROTHERS, Northford, Conn. 


80 Sample Cards, All New, 8, 
Outfit, Gc. CARD WORKS 
50 fe 


ards, Feather & Rand Series, &c., in fancy case, 
SO NEW C HROMOS, no two alike, with name, 

















make 40 
Book of 1 


cent, 3 
© Styles, for 1882, 25e. Full 
der, Blank Cards at wholesale OARD 





Your Namein 


Alli New Style 
Fancy te — 





name on, 10c. Agts. 
Birmingham, Conn. 








Samples 3c, Empire Card Co., Birmingham, Ct. 
0c; 40 transparent, 10c. 
WISE & CO., Clintonville, Ct. 





Your name on 7Q@ nice Chromo Cards, or on 
Elegant New Styles, sure to please, for 10c. 
Agents’ Sample Book of all Styles, of Bevel@ 

Edge & Fancy Cards 25c. Star Printing Co., Northford, Ct. 


CARDS [Extra fine Stock] Gtlt- 
) F'ringe,Chromo,F an, 
Evy recth, OSs Vese of Rosca 

cnet name neatly prin neatly printed in fancy t ta,14 names $1. 
ents make or reent. Book ot 90 OR he for 1382 e.or free 


‘$l.order. CAXTON PRINTIN G Co. Northford Ct. 


OUR, NAME hg oe a - Fancy Type on 50 
yie Chromo Cards [no 2 
‘alike, 10¢ r 25 Eztra Eee Chromo Cards, |no 
2 alike}, 1c. o*, Large Sample Book, 40c, 35 Fun 
Oards 9c. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn, 
+0 


Elegant Chromo Cards, nae on, 10c, 10 


Packs and Agente’ Sample Book, $ 
RDS, name on i0e. Sample Book. 


he 
AR CA co., Clintonville, Ct. 
Lovely FRENCH CHROMO Cards with 
name on 10¢. 
CHAS. KAY, New Haven, Ct. 
GILT-EDGE OA 1 

10c. AM. CARD AB RE: name i New Yor ie 
60 © Ere iM. Sw & CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
Phonography, or Phonetic Shorthand 
trations for pen with Ehencare apie. alphabet and Ilus- 

, nners, sen 

nCincineatl Ge » on application. Address, Benn 
15¢ kinds of ‘embroidery and Lace-work, with dia- 
grame ne showing hor how to make the stitches, 5c. 


“ A handsome set of samples 15 cents.” 
post-paid; 2 sets, 25¢ TTEN & COL a Barelay St., N. Y. 





An 


wit 











CRROD ity wh 30 FINE WHITE GOLD 





Elegan t Needle-work Patterns, for all 


ete., their breeds, breeding, training, causes of disease, symptoms, and remedies, 
On me Highly endorsed by such eminent authorities as the President, Vice President,and Secretary of beds on rr ee 
Hon. nk: W. Gapspen and others. 
andterms. Address HUBBA 

















ANNINC’S 


ILLUSTRATED 


STOCK-BOOK 


It is the latest and most complete work ever issued in —- ——. of ig ot Morece, Oat. 


Over 1 


rofitable work 


Farmers, their sons, and esiring 
hiladelphia 


RD BROS. 725 Cheetaut § 








Send two Se. atampe to Charles Tollner. 
Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y,, fora new set 
larg e Chromo Cards and catalogue of latest 
desl gns published. 


CARDS! 
70 
40 
70 





Cards, wan name |Uc 
» D. GILBERT, P. M. Higganum, Ct. 





LARGE CHROMO (ARDS, no 2 alike, 
with name, = gt ay 
D & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





New Chromos, name on, 10c. 
Crown Printing Con, Northford, Ct. 


NEW or 50 BEAUTIES no2alike Chromo | 


CHOICE CHROMO CARDS, or 50 Elegant | 


The American Popular Dictionary, $1.00 


This tsefal and eic- 
2 vol le 








—N. Y. a 
A price, finish or con- 


have never seen its equal sine 3 in 
Digtopary end library 





= a HOLDEN’S New Book on Birds 

1°28 pp. 30 Illustrations. All 

ted facts on all birds. ‘2 > cents,stamps. 

Holden’s_ Bird Magaziue, 

an iiustrated Mceuthly. Articles on New Birds, Care, Food, 

Mating, Raising, Diseases. kg Market. $1.50 a year. 
Sample ar 15 cen's. Stam 

HOLDEN, 387, 6th Ave., New York. 


ra FRIENDS 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with Pleasure send you @ s°mple on of our 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL RE, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest im ahead in 
Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial Comb, Sec- 

tion Hone oxes, all books and journals, and every. 
thing pertaining to Bee Culture. .\othing Putented. Sim- 
ply send your address on a postal card, written plainly, to 

I, ROO'T, Medina, Ohio. 


dhe 





CORRECT TIME! 


If you wantthe Best Time Keeper forthe peg: that 
can be bought anywhere in the World, get t 


LANCASTER WATCH 


Sold by Jewelers throughout the United States. Its 
16 grades are not the lowest in price but the best for 
the money Ail Quick-Train }{-plate Movements. 
Established 1874. Ask for the LANCASTER, PA, 
QUICK-TRAIN RAILROAD WATCHES. 


THEY PLEASE ALL! 


CHROMATIO WINDOW ORNAMENTS, 
Designs on Transparent 
materialt> hanz in windows. 
Light striking t: jrough shows 
beautiful life-lise picturesi.a 
Naturaicolors. Onetotwelve 
pairs wanted in evory house. 
Agents makemoncy. Sample | 
in polished metal framo, lode. 
Matched pair, | Tresident and |h 
Mrs. Garfleld, 25°. _1doz., all he 
oem, =a 1. by mail, Stamps 
take YNER & CO., Sake. pS 


COLUMBIA 


BICYCLE. 


The Bicycle, as a permanent, 
practical road-vehicle, is an ac- 

snowledged fact, and the thou- 
sands in daily use are constantly 
increasingin numbers. Itcom- 
bines speed and endurance that 
no horse can oun. and for plea- 
sure or health is far superior to 
any other out-door sport. The 
art of riding is easily acquired, 
and the_ exercise is recom- 
mended by the medical profes- 
sion as @ means of renewing 
health and strength, as it brings 
into action almost every muscle 
of the pony Send 3c. stamp for 
24-page illustrated catalogue 
containing price-lists and full 
information. 
THE POPE WP’G CO., 
No. 597 Washington St,, 

Boston, Mass. 




















If you are in any way interested in | 








tents.”—The Agvonase. A pe 

ofr 3 Tine enn, 
the ‘American E ous Dictionary (ilu 
est and best book ever oe 
on receipt of $4 ntire satis: 


or 

copies pentpeld 82. Orcer at once: 
copies for Five ollarse Get five of 4 your 
World Mavutent yeuge your own 
World Manufacta: Co., 122 mn book fre thie 

Our readers wili find this 
wonderful book the chea 
est Dictionary published. T 
information tt contains is worth 
= times the amount as. 
for tt, and té should bein the 
possession of everybody. With 
this bookinthe library for refer- 
ence, many other much more ex- 
pensive works can be dispensed 
with, and mee of his 
country, history, business, laws, 
etc.,is inexcusable in any man, 

Note the price, 81, post-paid, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breaklast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas beenremoved. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


‘PeachCider 


Peach Cider is a new discovery. Patented October 25th, 1881. 


$3.00 per Bushel Net for your Peaches 
at Home. 


SALES PERMANENT AS FLOUR. 


Rights to Manufacture and Territory for Sale. 


Address or call upon 
L. P. COBLENTZ, Patentee. 


Middletown, Frederick Co., Md. 
Lice 


ae copy of 
‘open to awry Le 
teed. Two 


t. offer is 
Ss = 























**A Violet from aeathee 8s Grave” & 49 other 
opalee Songs, words & Music, entire, alj for 
PATIEN & CO. 47 ached . N.Y. 








CIE kos STO ~ 






WASHER. 


wt weak Fen wn TF epcageed and with Less 
Clothes than any other in the 
World, ‘We challenge any manufacturer 
te geoteee abetter Washer. Every Ma- 
chine Warranted FIVE Years and Sat- 
isfaction Guaranteed. Lhe only Washer 
that can be clamped to any sized tub like 
a Wringer. Itis made of malleable iron, 
galvanized, and wil: outlast any two 
wooden machines. ‘“—7 s wanted. 
Exclusive Territo ‘ur agente all over 
the country are making wane 00 
per month. Retail price, 
agents, $3. 


Alsoour celebrated 


KEYSTONE WRINCERS AT LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Circulars Free. Refer to editor of this paper. Address F .F. ADAMS & CO., Erie, Pa. 


OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE. 
4@ And all giving perfect satisfaction. 


ae WANTED, 







Wun 


WANs car aaa 
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MarsHaL’s H. KING, 

ALL Cas? y Pili CoampBers 
STREET, 

a ee Fs 


al Crry. 
RETAIN A SHARP EDGE LONGER 
R MAKE. 


THESE SHEARS 
THAN ANY OTHE 


Bows and Blades all of one piece, and not meme to break. | 


Senit by mail, post-paid, at four dollars per pair. 
THE 


ee, Channel Can Creamery. 


i: } @@ INCLUDES A PEBFECT REFRIGERATOR BOX. 
iP Deep Setting Perfected without Ice. 


Gets all the Cream with well or spring 
water. Only 1-4 the ice is called for that is 
used by any other Creamery. Cans sold 
without box,andf nished with glass guages 
when requested. Special terms given for 
fitting out large «; cameries. 

AGENTS WASTED. Send for circular. 

WM. E. LINCOLN, Patentee, 
Warren, Mass. 


W. S. BLUNT’S 
IMPROVED UNIVERSAL 


FORCE PUMPS. 


The undersigned begs to offera 
new line of the above Pumps, 
which combine all the improve- 
ments that a long experience 
have suggested. hese Pumps 
have an increased stroke, greater 
power, superior finish, and beau- 
ty of design. They can be plac 
in any desired position, as tl 
working hcad rotates. 

The upper Nozzle offers a 
straight water-way through the 
Pamp, saving much_ friction 3 
when filling a tank. Hose can¢ 
be used at either Nozzle, if de- 
sired. A full assortment of 
these Pumps constantly on hand, 
for the house, and for out-door 
welis of the greatest depth. For 
= and reliability, these 

ps cannot be surpassed. 

Complete outfits furnished to 
order, and advice given on ali 
guestions relating to Water 
Supply. Send for circulars. 

94 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 

Bastern Depo:, A. M. Morton & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Depot on Pacific Coast, DuNHam, CaRkIGAN & Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

(MENTION THIS PAPER.) 


ROBBINS FAMILY. WASHER 


is se‘f-operating, requires no rubbing or 
other iabor, does not wear or yellow the 
clothes, and works in any boiler or wash pot. 
Sent prepaid to any Railroad Express Office 
east of Rocky mountains on receipt of $3.50. 
Good Agents wanted, male and female. 
Send for illustrated circular, testi- 
moniais, references, &c., to 
j BISSELL M’F’G CO., 
50 Barely St.. New York, N. Y. 


CILBERT 


FORCE AND LIFT 


PUMP. 


(PATENTED MARCH 8, 1881.) 
CAN’T FREEZE, 
COPPER LINED, 
WARRANTED. 


67 OO. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


H.S.CILBERT&CO., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Some State and County Rights 
for sale, at very reasonable 




















































ne MOST BELIABLE FOOD 
nfants & invalids, 
wi 'e ot a 






nu 










to the weakest stumach. 
Take no other. Sold by one. 
Woo .eicsu & Co. onevery label. 


CALVES & COWS 


Prevented Sucking each 
other. Also, 
SELF-SUCKING, 
BY RICE'S P NT 
Mal. Iron WEANER. 

by all Stock Raisers. 

cea, by mail, postpaid. 
For Calves 1 year old 58c. 
2 y's old 8ic.; older $1.15. 


eliieosire free. Agents 
Os 
. RIC 
. Br. Mass. 
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oe E M 4 Africa, Australia and New Zealand 
eT | Ee 
LITTLES CHEMICAL FLUID 


o NeW oneen Di 


Ow) 


2 HAS MANY MINOR USES. Y 

A highly concentrated liquidfor Dipping or Washing REXEEP, Cattle, Horses, Docs, Pigs, Fow's, etc. Killirg TECK 
Maggots, all Insects, and Internal Parasites. Curing SC ABS, Foot-Rot, Mange, Sores, Wounds, etc., preventing scratching and manos Pleas, 
ting the growth of Wool and Flesh, and for other purposes. It never fails, and is fast superseding all others in every country in the world, a 

@ne Gallon makes DIP for 200 Sheep for Ticks, and for at lenst 50 Sheep for Scab, 

Does not require heating nor any preparation; simply adi @old water, and it is ready for use. Saves halftime, all fire and heating utensj|. 
Ts self-mixing, easily applied, and always effective. Usable in full fleece or when shorn, and eafely appiicable in Winter. Is ofa warm and 
protecting nature, and does not wash off in stormy weather. Makes the skin soft and loose, the wool clean, lustrous and silky, and develops aot 
bright bloom so much prized by flock-masters, Increases flesh. Repays cost four times over, Profitable to dip sheep twice a year, even when fres 
from Lice, Scab, &e. It is used in all sheep-crowing countries, and. causes woul to sel! for four cents mere per pound. Harmless to animal person 
or clothing, and available for internal use, being positively non-poisonous and non-corrosive, Its hich concentration renders it easy and che: re 
transport. Itis superior to any other “Dip” in all respects, having every good qualily without any disadvantage whatever, and the cost is tee “ 
it isalso a remedy for “ily or “Screw-worm,”’ and a Sown-seed protector. etc. xs 

CHEAP, HARMLESS, CLEAN, PLEASANT, CONVENIENT, RAPID, INFALLIBLE. 

Used in Government Dipping Stations, New Zealand. Awarded Diploma of “New England Agricultural Socicty,’’ and Special First Premium * 
et “Pennsylvania State Fair.” Endorsed by “American Aoriculturist,’ “Rural New Yorker,’ Henry Stewart., Esq., N. J., author of “The 
Shepherd's Manual,” F. W. Shaeffer and H. J. Chamberlin, Esqrs., Texas, and many other leading authorities, Cfiicially tested by Government 
Analysis. Price, 1.50 per gallon. Shipped in Barrels, crus aud gallon cans, by the Sole Manufacturers’ Wholesale and Retail Agent, 
(here from Engiand specially on this business). : 


ALFRED MITCHELL, 234 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, U. S. A., (P. ©. Box 517). 


Prospectus, containing Testimonials from all parts of the worid mailed free. AGENTS WANTED, Mention this publication, 


Patented in Europe, America, 
Dated in U. S. 


IMPORTANT 
DISCOVERY. 











Only Single Ring Ever Invented T 
Closes on the Outside othe None 
\ Brown Ss Elliptical Ring. 
And Triple Groove Hog’and Pig Ringer: 
This is the only Single Ringer ever invented 
that closes on the outside of the nose. [t 
overcomes a serious defect in all triangular 
and other rings which Close with the joints 
together in the flesh, causing it to decay and 


Only Double Ring Invented. 
CHAMPION 
ExXos inger, 
RINGS AND HOLDER. 

No sharp points in the flesh to 
cause irritation and soreness, as in 
case of rings that close with the 


& eS” joints in the flesh, and produce p 
soreness of the nose. to keep the hog’s nos sore. 


The Champion Hog Holder speaks for itself in the above cuts. 
CHAMBERS, BERING & QUINLAN, Exclusive Mauufacturers, DECATUR, ILL. 


A book devoted entirely to PLymouTH | 
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Reck {cwls, also a separate book on WHITE 

LEGHORNS, another on BRowN LEGHORNS, 

a book on curing PouLtrRy DIszAsEs, and 

another entitled How To FEED Fowts. 

Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all | 

five for $1.00. Address the author } 
H. H. Stopparp, Hartford, Ct. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


Presses and outfits from $3 to $504 
Over 2,000 styles of type. Catalogue anc 
reduced price list free. 


H. HOOVER, Phila., Pa. | 


FERRACUTE MACHINE CO. Presses, Dics, & other 


FRUIT CAN TOOLS 


Bridgeton, New Jersey. 56 Page Illustrated List Free, 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY, 


The most delightful, instructive and pro- 
fitable of the arts, for ladies or gentlemen, 
is easily mastered by use of the eomplete 
ae hee Outfit, and full instructions fur. 
nished with 


WALKER’S POCKET CAMERAS, 
Accurate, compact, weighing but two 
pounds, invaluable for tourists. An Es- 
say on Modern Photography, beautifully 
illustrated, with sample photograph pro- 
duced by this instrument in the hands of 
amateurs, sent on wanint of Ten Cents. 


Circulars Free. Wm. H. Walker & Co., 
oz G 200. Rochester, N. ¥. 
fo Glasses, Microscopes, Ba- 
rometers, Telescopes and Compasses R, & ECK, 
° 


PECTACLES 
Manufacturing Opticians, Philadel hia, 


(2 Send for Illustrated Priced Catalogue. 








GERMAN CARP. 


A new book of instructions on the culture of this won. 
derful food fish. The experience of 28 years of pond mak- 
ing and fish culture. A book for the practical man, in plain 
English. Price One Dollar. Also Live Carp sent by express 
to all parts of the U.S. Send 3c. stamp for circular. Address 

GEO. FINLEY, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


THE VICTORY 


will raise 6,000 cubic feet of 
and smoke in one hour, and kills 
Gophers, Moles, Ants, Ground 
Squirrels, Prairie Dogs, eto, by 
the wholesale, at less expense and 
labor than anything yet aiscover- 
dl Fe —_ occu fumi- 
-gated holes again. No danger to 
1h, tag: vegetation nor to operator. Send 

for price and facts. Mention his pe er. 

} MELCHER, 


eC R 
Black ak Srings, Fayette Co,, Texas. 


REMEDIES FOR 


Horse Diseases 


| 
| Prepared by Prof. J. A. COINC, 


Veterinary Editor of the Spirit of the Times. 



































Thermometers, Opera 





Going’s Worm Destroyer.—Sure Relief from Worms 
or Bots. 





Going's Tonic Powder.--The Best Preparation Known 
for Improving the Horse’s Condition, Purifying the Blood, 
and Imparting to its Coat a Glossy, Shining Appearance. 

Going’s Colic Powder.—For Colic, Scouring (Chronic 
or Acute), or Inflammation of the Bowels. 6 Surest 
Remedy known to Veterinary Science. 

Going’s Cough Powder.— For Cough, Catarrh, 
Heaves, or Sore Throat. 





ee" 
, a Ses o a P Laps 4 oe moe wey oath, ut oi fin oy and Aye] 
\ ae ‘or an indefinite period. ey wi sent ma 8 0) 
we ssosesese Le 09.0.8, hie charge, on receipt of $1. = package. Circulars with full 
directions enclosed. Address 








PROF. J. A. GOING, P. O. Box, 988, New York City. 

Prominent Agencies.—Portland, Me., James Bailey 
& Co.; Providence, R. I., T. W. Rounds & Co., 101 No. Main 
St.; Boston, Mass., G. C. Goodwin & Co., 38 Hanover St.; 
Worcester, Mass., R. McAleer, 228 Main St.; Philadelphia, 
Pa., M. Gallagher, 15 No. Ninth St.; Pittsburgh, Pa., Lough- 
rey & Frew, 102 Wood St.; Baltimore, Md., Coleman & Rog- 
ers, 176 Baltimore St.; Richmond,WVa., S. 8. Cottrell & Co., 


ahi ' '— 
STEEL WIRE FENCE. 
is the only general purpose wire fence in use. Beinga 
strong net-work without barbs, it will turn dogs, pigs, poul- 
try,as well asthe most vicious stock, without danger to either 


fence or stock. It is just the fence for farmers, gardeners, 
stock-raisers, and railroads ; very desirable for lawns, parks, 


or cemeteries. As it is covered with rust-proof paint it will 1,208 Main St.; Charleston, S. C., Chapeau & Heffron; Lou- 
last a lifetime. It is superior to boards in every respect, isville, Ky... E. Miles, 52 W. Main St.; St. Louis, Mo., A. 
and far better than barbed wire. We ask for it a fair trial, A. Meilier, 709 Washington Ave.; Cleveland, O., Dr. F, 8. 
knowing it will wear itself into favor. The Sedgwick Slosson, 223 Superior St.; Detroit, Mich., Geo. E. McCulle 





gates, made of wrought iron pipe and steel wire, defy all 
competition in neatness, lightness, strength. and durability. 
We also make the and C P 4 
IRON Automatic or Self-opening Gate. Ask hardware 
dealers, or for price list and particulars address 


SEDGWICK BROS., Richmond, Ind. | 


and J.A Taylor; Chicago, I1l., Van Schaack, Stevenson 
Co., also S. Taylor & Co., 181 E. Madison St.; St. Paul, Minn., 
| Noyes Bros. & Cutler ; Boise City, Idaho, W. H. Nye & Co., 
San Francisco, Cal., Main & Winchester, 214 B; tory & 
Pueblo, Col., A. B. & H. W. Jones; New Orleans, La., W. 
Jackson, 873 Magazine St. 
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BUTTER WORKER! 
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‘does not and cannot injure the grain of the but: 
soa whlch in the salt as easily and as well. 








> »3 made for Family Dairies. Five sizes for Fac- 
Py Say ‘All our goods are of perfect stock and the best 
okmanship. They are strona, simple, efficient, convenient 


They continue to be 
and durable, NDARD CHURNS OF THE COUNTRY. 
re of the nearest Dealer in such goods for a “ Seam. 


Inqui' “ 
TER - WORKER,” or a genuine ‘‘ BLANCHARD 
oe Fond if he has none on hand, send postal for Pr ices 


i gies hod 
ae ae eo a 10 SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
PORTER BLANCHARD'S SONS, a : H 


CREAMERY 


IMPLEST & BEST, 


wan Wanted, 













Most Effective and Convenient. 


Also Power W yorkers Ca scity 


Ibs. Pp utter 
$9,009 shipping Boxes, etc. Se: 


for circu 4 
A. H. REID, 
268. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 


EREKEKKKHHEKAHKHAKHKEH KE KK 

0 NOT SEND YOUR MILK to the factory, 
D or buy any cans or pans until you have written 
for circulars, and full information of 


THE FERGUSON BUREAU 


CREAMERY 


urpasses all other systems in quantity and quality 
af putter in ease and cleanliness of working; is 
endorsed by the best dairy authoritics. For circu- 
lars, price lists, ana valuable information address 


The FERGUSON Mfg. Co., Burlington, Vt. 
KRRKEKEKHAKEAEKKA KKK KE KH KK 


COOLEY CREAMERS. 
Greatly Improved. 

In daily use in over 15,000 
Dairies and Factories. For 
securing Cleanliness, Purity, and 
the greatest possible amount of 
CREAM HAVE NO EQUAL. Made 
in Four Styles and Ten Sizes each. 
Skim automatically with or with- 
} out liftingcans. Most popular in 
the Cream Gathering Plan. Four 
Gold Medals and Six Silver Me- 
dais for superiority. Also Davis 
Swing Churn, Eureka_Butter 














Pg ker, Nesbitt Butter Printer, 


Sugar Evaporators, &c. Send postal for circulars, giv- 
Sugar B aporat figures. Watkin T FARM MACHINE ’CO., 
Bellows Falls, 





THE “LILLY” 
BUTTER-WORKER 


Sweeps the Field. 
Special Premium of a Silver 
Medal at late Peunsylvania State 
Fair. First Premium at the 
late Connecticut State Fair, and 
at Dairymen’s and County Fairs 
innumerable. a 
For ease and thorough work it 
is absolutely unequaled. 
Circulars free. 








HOUSEKEEPERS, ATTENTION! 
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UNION MANUP’G €O., Toledo, Ohio. 











kK MANSOM, 34 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. CITY. 
L. Importer of Annatto and Dairy Coloring, 


DAVIS’ SWING CHURN, 


Best and Cheapest. 

No inside fixtures, always 
right side up. Easiest to use. 
Nine sizes made. Three sizes 

Nesbitt Butter Printer. 
Every churn and printer war- 
ranted. One churn at whole- 
sale where we have no agents. 
Send postal for circulars. 

Agents wanted. Vermont 
Farm Machine Co., Be!- 
lows Falls, Vt. 


THE CELEBRATED 


WARREN MILK BOTTLES. 


PATENTED MARCH 234, 1880. 
Nothing but Glass in 
Contact with the Milk. 


Safety Shipping Boxes. 
nies. —_ % Pint, 
jream. 








Deseriptv e circular on ap- 
plication 


Warren Glass Works Co., 
FACTORY. 
Cumberland, Md. 


44 College Place, 
New York, 
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at LITTLES CHEMICALFLUID — 





| NON-POISONOUS 


(Patented in U. 8. July 3, 1877.) 
Morris LittLe & Son, Sole Proprietors & Manufacturers 
The cheapest and best Dip of the day; is fast superseding 
all others. Mixes freely with cold water. One gallon 
is enough for 100 of cold water for ordinary dipping. 
Perfectly safe to use in the coldest weather. 
Increased growth and improved quality of the _ more 
than pays Cost of the Dip. Price per gallon, $ 
Send stamp for U. S. testimonials to 
TT. Wy LAWFORD, Gen’l Agent, 
My Agency, established April, 1879, 
No. 296 E. Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Novelty Incubator. 
Patent ee for. 
Simplest and best Jaechine in 
the market. Capacity, 100 Eggs. 
Price, $30.00. Satisfaction gua- 
ranteed, or money returned less 

freight or express charges. 
Bearing others, $15.00 
Egg Tes 
Cireaiars. “a information’ fur- 
nished on application. 
A. G. ATKINS, Orange, N. J. 


BROWN LEGHORNS ast 


The finest stock in the countr, nes, Kegs for setting, for i . 
Birds $6 atrio. Sco , Springtie) N.J. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING, 


At let live 5° prices. L. Brahmas, nF, Cochins, P. Rocks, 
Leghorns, Games, “Pit J. C’s.” G. S. Bantams, B. 
Turkeys. tA free. HOMER i? HEWETT, — 
burg, Blair Co., Pa. 


NEW. ENGLAND Stock and Poultry Fs Farm 
High-class Plymouth Rocks and Brown Leghorns. Eggs 
for hatching, per 26. Carefully packed and warranted 
fresh. —_ th t Money through P.O. order or registered letter. 
HBUN, P. O, Box 728, Hartford, Conn. 


ESSEX PIGS A Specialty. | : 


75 to 100 Pedigree Pigs for delivery in June, six 
weeks to two months old. Write for prices. 

Also ~— go (prize winners) EGGS, @ $1 per doz., 
and B. B. antam Eggs for Hatching (imported), @ 
$1.50 per Pmt in new baskets. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


C. W. CANFIELD, Bradford Co., Athens, Pa. 


Chester White, Berkshire, 
and Poland China PIGS, and 
Setter Dogs, bred and for sale 
by ALEX. PEOPLES, West Ches- 
_ ter, Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp 
for Circular and Price List. 





























SL TE EE SST EES TAISEN 
HE HORSESHOERS’ COMPANION.—Instruc- 
tions on making and fitting shoes, preparing tne feet. 

Stabling and care of feet. A veh of practical use. Price 
. 3-cent stamps taken. Addre! 

ISAAC A. CAVAN AGH, Ocean, *,Megany Co., Maryland. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and gs Ayn. nag de- 
vored ‘entirely ovlt ver 
BE: per ye Splendid illus’ rated. 





25 per year. Also the American 

ultry Yard, the only weekly 

fn exk evoted entirely to powiuy 
existence. $1.50 per year. Bot 

pape rs for $2. samp)? copy 

oth mailed on receipt vf nine 

cents in SUARD 4 stamps. 

H. STODDARD, Haxrrrorp, Cr. 





Address H.H 


| 
| 





‘J\HE PEOPLE HAVE PROCLAIMED 
THE CLYDESDALE 


THE- KING OF DRAFT HORSES. 
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PARGEST INEST ¢ LETT 
y bred Beatland-raise a OT One 9 = 
anne born Se yori ea by the Clydesda le 7a 


Book of both and Am 
es. An im- 
portation of choice ice fe od and a few high era ‘era 
i stein and Devon Catil 
a sncalienes and choicest ng our 
specialties, at same time avoiding animals whose 


constitutional vigor, ene yamine have 
been impaired by" pick ites a 
ing. stalogues mt 7 bvfeeding, and ev solicited. 


POWELL BROS., 
SPRINGBORO, CRAWFORD CO., PA. 





ROBBINS’ IMPROVED 


CATTLE TIE. 


ROOKSIDE Farm, MAgWAH, N. J., Jan. 14th, 1882, 

H. M, ROBBING » Esq., 
"Theo ugly tested your Paten 
ave thorou; ante our t 
CaTTLe Tre for over a month, Yin oo mplete in 
every particular. I placed 15 head of ieee in then: at one 
of which were quite wild, and had never been 
hp or haltered before, and in every instance the; 
prov rfectly secure. The stock have made a marked 
mprovement 3 “ condition Po agp any increase in feed, 
keep perfectly quite as comfortable and 
more_content Pe than formerly in box stalls. fact, I 
would not exvifange the T1z for any I have heretofore seen 
in use if Icould get them put up for nothing, because the 
a 





labor saved with your Tiz in one season wo 
pay the difference in cost. Your Trg must be seen in 
operation to be appreciated ; and imarerer se used by prac- 


tical men cannot f: perfec’ 
Respecttuliy yours, JOHN QUACKENBUSE, 
_ ARD GoopMay, versey Stock, Yokun Farm, Lenoz, 
ass. 
SAMUEL C. CoLt, Jersey, Stock, Hartford, Conn. 
CHARLES M. BEaAcuH, ex Hartford, Co 
G. 8. Warts, Jersey Stock, 65 Exchange Place, Place, Balt. 
more. 
JAMES Nztison, Jersey Stock, New Brunswick, N. J. 


J. B. Writ Louisville, Ky. 
Wm, CasE, ‘Jeraey Stock, Highland Farm, West Hartford, 


A. dD. NEWELL, Jersey Stock, Clifton Farm, New Bruns 
Ww aa 
Jom I. ; Houty, Jersey Stock, Maple Grove Farm, Plain- 
e 


Comsaanee ANDREWS, Jersey Stock, New Britain, Conn. 
. M. & D. WELLES, Ayrsbi re Stock, Wethersfield, Conn. 
i O. Hoskins, ‘Stock: uffield, Conn. 
HERBERT BARNES, Stock, New Haven, Conn. 
ELBERT MANCHESTER, Stock, Bristol, Co 
Also the Le ey ~~ ——, men'who have seen them 
in use: Gro. REWS, Glastonbury, Conn.; Jonx 
WEBSTE: New Britain, Conn. ; o- W. Ropsins, Weth- 
ersfieki, Conn.; ASA BARTHOLOMEW, Bristol, Conn.; Hon, 
J — A. Bitt, President Connecticut State Agricultural 
wociety. 
Prices and terms furnished on application. 
H. M. ROBBINS, Newington, Conn. 


HOG RINGING A FAILURE. 


OUR 


TENDON CUTTER A SUCCESS. 


By the use of this _Dotzenent we take from the endo = 
power to root, by re a section or piece of the. 
or muscle wh: cho aang t _- shovel at the end of th 
thereby forever r preventing them from roo’ — 
THIS IS NO SNOOTER, 
and we will convince the most Fe: ya that this little in- 


strument will do its work effect 
be ent = sale by all hardware dealers in the coun 


after A) 


ample by me vonG ENG 60. fi 


University of the State of New York. 


Hust rican enna 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


r course of lectures en got A in in October, 
h year. Circular and information DeM.D 
plicatlo A. LIAUTARD. M.D. Be 
Dean ot the Faculty. 


THE Doves te Ft Brook, 


The only f —— lor fie kind in Am- 

erica. Essays by the best writ- 
AMERICAN ers, and Fishing Reports from 

= oft Lt, . 8. and Canada. Sub. 

iption $3 ear. Published every 

Raturday. wipeetine men oP ies-ten ,on, 

§, Editor and 

ieee 109 Wiiliaen 8t., New York. 
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ENJOY 


4 CUP OF GOOD THA, 


3): LBS. of our celebrated 


SUN-SUN CHOP THA, 


the Finestand MOST BENE- 
FICIAL Imported, sent by 
Mail on receipt of $2.50, 
postage paid. Itisa BLACK 
TEA, with a GREEN TEA 
flavor. RECOMMENDED to 
SUIT ALL TASTES. Sam- 
ple of any of our Teas by mail 
on receipt of 6 Cents. Post- 
uge-stamps taken. GOOD 
TEAS, 30c., 35c., and 40c. 
EXCELLENT TEAS, 50c. & 
60c. All EXPRESS Charges 
; PAID on $5.00 Tea orders. 
On $20.00 TEA Orders we will deduct 
15 per cent off and Pay ALL EXPRESS 
CHARCES. 





The Great 


American Tea Company, 
IMPORTERS. 


Pr. 0. Box 289. 31&33 VESEY ST., New York. 


BEST Wit 


wo BRAZING LANDS sc rouno on 
w« Northern Pacific R. R. 


i MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BiG CROP AGAIN IN 188 


Low Prices ; LONG TIME; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS, 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, GEN. Lanp Act. 
St. Pauc, Minn 





MENTION THIS PAPER. 





1000.098 ACRES CHOICE LANDS IN 
1B) 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 


* 


FOR SALE AT $22. TOGE6CE2PER ACRE DO. 
EASY TERMS: FREEFARE. &LOW FREIGHT. 
TO PURCHASERS. FORGUIDE CONTAINING 
MAP & FULL INFORMATION ADIDRESS : 
CHAS. £.S/IW(MMONS, 
LAND COME C.& N:W.RY CHICAGO, Lhe 





BUREAU 





' logue and papers t 


' gachusetts. 


} peens. a smal 
| “bu 
and son for the lst 70 years. 


| [MON PACIFIC RY, LANDS 


IN NEBRASKA. 


Fertile Soil, Long Summers, 
Short Winters. 


Special Inducements to Land Seekers. 
Those going West will tind it to their advantage to send 

for juformation, which will be mailed free. 

LEAVITT BURNHAM, 

Land Cominiissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 


Apply to 


Omaha, New. 
{2B Refer to this advertisement. 2g 


LAND! LAND!! LAND!!! 


The choicest and cheapest now in the market. 300,000 
acres of the best R. R. lands in America. 200,000 acres 
earliest selections of speculators’ Jand. All in the world 
famous Park Region of Minnesota. Maps, lists and prices 
sent onapplication. : 

Cc, J. WRIGHT. 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 








4 


Land Com. 


a pe Building, § W. H. COFFIN, 





NV ARYLAND FARMS &7 to &25 peracre. Short 
pA winters, breezy summers, healthy climate. Cata- 
logues free. . P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburgh, Md. 


150 Delaware Fruit and Grain 








Don't locate before seeing our James 


7 / 1 

F AR ME Farms cheap. Catalogues free. 
+ ‘ ~”® A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 

S O U 5 i H River Settlement. Illus. catalogue free. 

mene 3: F. MANCHA, Claremont, Surry Co.,Va. 


FOR SAL E—!TVPROVED FARMS.—Send ad- 

some dress to H. N. tANCROFT & SON, 
Jefferson, Ashtabula Co., 0., and get the price and full 
description of the cheapest good farms for sale in the State. 


of IMMICRATION, 
Richmond, Va. Valuable information about Virginia 
given by RICHARD IRBY, Gen’l Agent. 
200 MARYLAND FARMS, % Tracts trom so 
Near railroad and navigable Salt-water (with all its lux- 
uries), in Talbot Co., Md. Climate mild and healthy. Titles 


good. 1882 Pamphlet acd Map showing location, free. 
Address C. ke SHANAHAN, Atty., Easton, Md. 


\ 

















THY GO WEST 2@—We have cheap farms, good land 
convenient to the best nerkets. 
MANCHA & HELLER, Ridgely, Md. 
: = ri, 
HOR SALE. 
THE BEST 200-Acre Farm in Western Mas- 
In high state of cultivation, 4% mile from 
school.i% mile from depotof a manufacturing village of 11,000 
inhabitants, where all the products can be sold. 65 acres 
level mowing by machine; cuts 100 tons hay, also a large 
amount of grain; 95 acres good pasture ; 40 acres wood and 
timb:r; alsoa large amount of Choice fruit from 200 trees. 
A large poe | house, 15rooms omg and blinded, in good 
house for hired iclp, 3 large barns, ; other 
Idings, all well-adipted tor farming. Owned by father 
The manufacture of lime can 
be added, as there are 2 kilns. capacity 1,800 bbls, and lime- 








house, 30x60, on an inexhaustible amount of the best quality 


of limestone. The best opportunity ever offered to pur- 
chase a first-class farm for one-half its value. For particulars 
apply toW.S. KNIGHT, !2 Front st.,Room 7, Worcester, Mass. 


Geer FAR MS, $500 to $2,000. Good climate. Every 
farmer or gardener who has ever come to Vineland has 
succeeded. C.K. LANDIS, Vineland, N. J. 





od 








Over 
Half Million 


lowa 


For Sale by the 


Acres, 
Jowa R. R. Land Co., 
Cedar Rapids, 


ool = 1Land 


600,000 Acres for Sale 


Maps, Pamphlets and full information FREE. 
Address Land Com’'r B, & M.R.R,, Lincoln, Neb. 
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GOOD ME a 
; capable of 
ea ie Sn Ceo $5 
to $10 per day, palling our new braided Silver 
Mould White Wire Clothes Line, warranted to 
last alifetime. Pleasesatsight. Sells readily at almost 
every house. Agents continually reporting grand 
success. Counties reserved. Jn eres'ingCa MTR AN 
Address GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITioNn. 


Ordinary Pages. 81.00 ner line (agate), ench insertion 
Last Page. and Third Cover Page, $1.23 per line. 
Second Cover Puge—S1V.50 per line. ; 
Lage next to Reading and Last Coner Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion. 
Fourteen agate lines wake one inch. 
GERMAN EDITION. 

Ordinary Pages. 10 cents ner line, each insertion. 
Second Corer Page. 1> cents per line. 
Page next to Reading and LastConer Page, 20 cts. per line. 
No ariverrisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion, 
("No Advertisement ot Medicines or Humbugs received 

Address all orders to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, %1 Broapway.N. Y. 





—— 


POWELL'’S 


! information address 





| choice sel 


| souri River,where the North 
| cipal commercial and distributing point on the upper Mis- 
| gouri, and the headquarters for over twenty-five steamboats 


Send stamp for cata- | 





ApRIL, ] 


Do You Wish 


a first class Sewing Machine at lowest price ? If 80 
; » 50 0 
free particwarsto MADISON MACHINE oe. om 
406-408 Broadway, New York. 


Artistic_ Homes 


Just published. QUEEN ANN 
STYLES. 44 Plans, badpations af fOLON Ak 
inches each. A BOOK FOR ALL. Post-patd on receipt of 
price, $3.50. Agents Wante 

A. W. FULLER, Architect, Albany, N, Y 


The Best Bowie sSULRY. 


Works with any Plow. Remodelled and improve 
Send for Mustrated Circulars. wena bendy san 
Delaware, Ohio. FENCE & MACHINE 00. 











IOWAT!! 
Improved and unimproved Farms for sale in the 
deve oping Dairy and Farming Districts of Northwesten, 
lowa. Payments can be exteded over a series of years, For 
SAMPSON & FRENCH, 
Storm Lake, Buena Vista Co., Iowa. 


BISMARCK 


Land District, 


North Dakota, 


Situated on both sides of the great Missouri River and con- 
taining over 25,000,000 acres of fine farming and grazing 
lands, ae Ser in size to the State of New York, and 
copeey ted to wheat, oats, and sinall grain ; and for 
stock raising unsurpassed ; delightful climate, rich soil ; 
great inducements to settlers. There are more good vacant 
lands open for settlement under the homestead, pre-emp- 
tion and tree claim laws of the United States than in any 
other district in the country. The first to come get the 
ions. The North Pacific Railroad Company 
sell their land grant sections at low rates on Jong time, 

the metropolis of the. North- 
west, is situated on the Mis- 
Pacific crosses. is the prin- 








SMARCK, 


rusaing 1,200 miles above, and giving competing communi- 

cation to the seaboard by St. Louls and New Orleans. Par- 

ties looking for profitable investments in real estate or 

otherwise, will find great opportunities here to make money. 
For circulars, maps and other information, address 


JOHN A. REA, 
Secretary Chamber C ce, Bismarck. D. T. 


American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


(English and German Kdition at same Kates.) 
For One or Two Subscriptions, One Year, the price 
will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 each, instead of $1.60. 
[ALL POST FREE.] 











Three Subscribers one year. ........$4, or $1.33 each 
Four Subscribers one year...... ... 85, or $1.26 each. 
Five Subscribers one year... . 0.02.4. $6, or $1.20 each. 
Sias Subscribers On Yea"... 20.0000. $7, or $1.17 each. 
Seven Subscribers ON YOR"... 66.000. $8, or $1.14 each. 
Hight Subscriber's one year......006 $9, or $1.12 each. 


Ten or more Subscribers, post-free, 
Only $1 each, 
[A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.) 

t# Single Numbers sent, postpaid, for 15 cents each. 
Specimen numbers for examination sent, postpaid, for 
10 cents cach....{@"Subscriptions caa begin at any time. 

The Above Terms are for the United States and Terri- 
tories, and British America. Add 14 cents extra per year for 
paperssent outside of the United States and British Ameri- 
ca, except to Africa. For the last named country the 
extra charge is $8 cts. per year, to cover extra postage, and 
Single Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, pay- 
able to Order of Orange Judd Company, may be sent in form 
of Checks or Drafts on N. Y. City Banks or Bankers ; or P. 
O. Money Orders; or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
have the money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster, 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
above three methods ts safe against loss.. Bound Volumes 
from Vol. 16 to 40 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.80 if to, 
be sent by mail. Sets of numbers sent to the office wil! be 
bound in our regular style for % cents (30 cents extra if to 
be returned by mail). Missing numbers in such volumes 
supplied at 10 cents each.—Any Numbers of the paper is- 
sued for 25 years past, sont post paid for 15 cents each: 
or any full year, sent unbound, for $1.50.....Olnbs of 
Subseribers can be increased at any time, at the club rates, 
if new members begin at same date as the original clab. 





